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CHAPTER  I. 

'  Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 
Than  ever  blazed  by  art.' 

'  I  REALLY  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  about  this 
governess/  says  Lady  Maria^  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and 
letting  her  lovely  old  hands,  with  their  knitting,  drop  into  her 
lap.     '  She  seems  a  most  excellent  creature. ' 

With  Lady  Maria  most  people  inferior  to  herself  are 
'creatures.'  A  'nice'  creature,  or  a  'good'  creature,  if  it 
happens  to  be  the  doctor's  or  the  curate's  wife,  and  she 
approves  of  her  ;  an  '  excellent '  creature,  if  it  be  the  butler 
or  the  governess ;  whilst  a  '  worthy  '  creature  does  for  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  makei*. 

'She's  very  pretty,'  returns  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  a  tall,  hand- 
some, fashionable-looking  woman  of  about  forty,  with  a  touch 
of  humour  in  her  clear  gray  eyes.  It  is  perhaps  this  touch  of 
humour  that  has  endeared  her  so  strongly  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  with  whom  she  has  lived  ever  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Lady  Maria's  eldest  son — a  death  that  took  place 
five  years  ago,  and  was  so  much  to  these  two  women  of  the 
world  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  forget  it. 

'  Oh,  pretty  !'  says  Lady  Maria,  with  a  shrug.  '  What  has 
prettiness  to  do  with  it?  Beauty  is  not  necessary  in  one's 
governess.  In  fact,  1  always  think  that  sort  of  person  should 
be  born  plain.  To  be  distinctly  plain,  without  being  actually 
repulsive,  would  be  so  wise  of  them  !' 

'  It  is  so  hard  for  them  to  arrange  it  beforehand,'  says  Mrs. 
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Verschoyle.  '  But  you  haven't  looked  sufficiently  at  Miss  Royce. 
She  has  not  been  wise.     She  is  not  plain.' 

'  That  black  little  thing  !' 

'Very  dark,  I  allow  you;  but  wonderful  colouring.  The 
name  is  English  enough  ;  but  her  face,  with  those  black  eyes 
and  that  olive  skin,  is  almost  French.' 

'  French  !  Good  gracious,  Jane  !  why  didn't  you  say  all 
this  before  ?     She  has  been  here  for  a  month  now,  and ' 

'  Why  should  I .''  She  seems  an  admirable  governess ;  she 
suits  Jinnie  (who,  as  you  know,  is  not  very  easily  suited),  and 
what  more  do  I  want  V 

'  I  can  see  you  have  taken  a  dislike  to  her.' 

'  Indeed  I  have  not.  Efficiency  in  a  governess  is  all  that 
one  requires,  as  I  have  just  been  saying.' 

'  For  all  that,'  says  Lady  Maria,  '  you  are  a  mass  of  pre- 
judices.' 

'  Am  I  ?'  Mrs.  Verschoyle  looks  amused.  '  Let  me  tell 
you,  though,  that  not  one  out  of  the  mass  would  lead  me 
astray  in  my  judgment.' 

'  What  an  absurd  speech  !  As  if  prejudices  were  not  made 
for  that  special  purpose — to  lead  one  astray.  I  hope  you  will 
not  set  your  face  against  Miss  Royce,  Jane.  Don't,  my  dear. 
She  sings  so  well,  and  is  such  a  quiet  creature.  Quite  a  treasure, 
/  call  her.  One  ' — raising  herself  in  her  chair  to  give  emphasis 
to  her  clinchmg  argument — '  one  never  sees  her !' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  smiles. 

'  You  score  there,'  says  she.  '  She  certainly  is  seldom  to  be 
seen — a  splendid  thing  in  governesses.  Miss  Royce  is  wise  in 
her  manners,  if  not  in  her  face.' 

'  To  drag  up  one's  last  words  is  not  good  manners,  Jane,' 
says  Lady  Maria,  putting  down  her  knitting  again — a  long, 
seemingly  interminable  row  of  red  and  black  wool,  meant  for 
the  comforting  of  some  deep-sea  fisherman.  *  For  the  rest, 
let  me  forget  Miss  Royce  for  a  while.  By-the-by ' — inconse- 
quently — '  what  a  curious  Christian  name  she  has  !' 

*  Yes — Maden.  It  suggests  the  missing  i.  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  an  abbreviation  of  something.  But  she  is  very 
reticent ;  she  will  not  speak  of  herself  or  let  one  be  friends 
with  her.' 

'  Just  as  well,'  says  Lady  Maria  indifferently. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Poor  little  thing  !  I  am  almost  sure 
she  has  known  rough  passages  in  her  life.' 
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'  Well,  she  ought  to  find  it  all  the  smoothei*  here/  says 
Lady  Maria  comfortably.  '  Don't  I  see  somebody  coming 
down  the  hill  ?  Is  it  Sidney  ?  By  the  way^  what  a  rolling 
stone  he  is !' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  raises  her  head  and  glances  across  the  sunny 
landscape  outside^  over  the  flowering  beds  and  the  budding 
rose-trees^  over  the  tennis-courts  below  (already  being  shaven 
and  rolled  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  summer),  to  the 
gentle  hill  beyond. 

'  Anthony,  I  think,'  says  she,  peering  uncertainly,  '  and, 
beyond  doubt,  that  is  Jinnie  ' — her  daughter's  small  form 
being  unmistakable — '  and  Miss  Royce.  And  yes,  it  is  Sidney, 
too.' 

'  Talk  of  the ,'  begins  Lady  Maria,  with  a  shrug. 

She  laughs  gaily,  checking  herself  at  the  naughty  Avord. 
Her  laugh  is  infectious  and  wonderfully  young,  considering 
that  she  is  a  grandmother,  and  not  even  a  young  one  at  that. 
Grief  and  disappointment  had  failed  to  check  the  indomitable 
spirit  that  had  been  born  with  her  (as,  indeed,  with  most  of 
the  Amyots),  and  she  had  had  much  of  both. 

The  mai'riage  of  her  elder  and  favoui'ite  son  with  Jane 
Brandreth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  an  old  house  slightly 
connected  with  her  own,  had  been  a  cause  of  keen  pleasure  to 
her,  and  had  helped  to  dull  the  sense  of  loneliness  that  had 
shadowed  her  after  her  husband's  death.  But  sorrow  follows 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  joy,  and  Avhen  the  tiny  grandchild  (a 
girl,  too  !)  was  barely  a  twelvemonth  old,  George  Verschoyle 
had  gone  over  to  the  majority.  It  was  a  blow  that  stunned, 
and  it  left  its  indelible  mark  on  the  mother  who  loved,  the 
wife  who  adored  him. 

The  child,  too,  was  only  a  girl !  Poor  George  left  no  heir. 
And  thus  Anthony  Verschoyle  stej^ped  into  his  inheritance. 
At  first,  when  real  and  honest  grief  for  the  brother  he  loved 
Avas  full  upon  him,  Anthony  cared  little  for  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  it,  though  to  be  head  of  all  the  Verschoyles,  and 
master  of  The  Towers,  were  as  good  things  as  a  man  could 
come  into  in  these  dull  days  ;  but  later  on,  as  was  only  natural, 
he  grew  to  feel  and  know  the  meaning  of  possession,  though 
of  all  men  he  would  probably  be  the  slowest  to  give  in  thus 
to  Nature's  cruelties.  Perhaps  he  never  (piite  felt  or  knew 
that  he  cared  for  the  change  in  his  fortune  until  Cecil  Fairfax 
came  back  to  live  in  her  own   home,  Fairtown,  a  charming 
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place  situated  about  four  miles  from  The  Towers — a  fatherless, 
motherless  girl,  but  rich  enough,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to 
elect  to  live  alone,  without  duenna,  or  companion,  or  governess, 
or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  the  overseer  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

It  was  then  that  Anthony  awoke  to  a  belief  in  his  posses- 
sions, and  a  delight  in  them.  And  truly  The  Towers  was 
woi'thy  of  much  thought.  It  stood  up  there,  and  stands  there 
now,  for  the  matter  of  that — on  the  top  of  that  high  hill, 
surrounded  and  encompassed  by  woods  and  wooded  places, 
and  by  all  the  blasts  of  heaven  as  well,  if  the  truth  be  told,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Down  below  in  the  valley  the  river  ran,  mild  as  a  babe  in 
summer,  raging  and  tumbling  in  the  winter,  and  roaring  its 
wild  song,  that  is  always  so  full  of  melody.  Down  in  the 
valley,  too,  sitting  in  its  leafy  pleasaunces  under  the  shadow 
of  The  Towers,  lay  the  Dowei-house,  tranquil,  calm,  imprisoned 
in  its  dainty  gardens.  Lady  Maria,  who  was  never  impassioned 
in  her  manner,  had  nevertheless  taken  a  vehement  dislike  to 
The  Towers  on  the  death  of  her  elder  born,  the  poor  George 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  had  gone  down  to  the  valley  and  the 
calm  house  thei*e,  that  was  always  waiting  for  her,  as  she  said, 
since  her  husband  left  her.  The  Towers  felt  cold  to  her.  Her 
husband  had  died  there,  and  there,  too,  had  died  her  dearest 
possession.  She  always  kncAv  in  her  soul  that  George  had 
been  dearer  to  her  than  his  father,  a  fact  that  added  poignancy 
in  the  way  of  remorse  to  her  grief  at  his  death.  Had  Heaven 
meant  it  as  a  reprisal .'' 

Any  way,  at  George's  death  the  old  place  grew  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  cast  it  oft",  as  it  were,  and  went  down  to  the 
Dower-house,  that  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  dream  of  beauty.  It 
seemed  to  call  to  her,  to  remind  her  of  the  young  lover,  whose 
son  had  become  dearer  even  than  himself,  ousting  him  out  of 
the  principal  ])lace  in  her  heart.  There  she  had  lived  after 
her  marriage  for  many  years  with  the  elder  George,  until  his 
father  and  mother  in  the  big  house  above  had  made  room  for 
them — they  no  longer  having  room  left  them  there,  or  any- 
where on  earth,  save  the  small  six  feet  of  it  that  the  poorest  of 
us  may  claim. 

Well,  the  old  people  were  gone,  and  now  she  was  the  '  old 
people,'  compressed  into  one  frail,  pretty  old  lady,  and  she 
went  back  to  the  house  from  which  she  came,  and  which  held 
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the  sweetest  memories  for  her.  There  she  had  lived  with 
'  George  the  first,'  as  in  her  lightest  hours  she  had  called  him, 
and  there  '  George  the  second  '  was  bom. 

Anthony,  her  other  son,  had  been  cut  to  the  heart  by  her 
going,  but  she  had  been  very  determined,  and  George's  widow 
had  gone  with  her. 

'  You  will  buth  desert  me,'  said  Anthony,  standing,  a  little 
pale,  and  facing  them  both. 

'  Yes,  darling,'  said  his  mother,  '  and  there  is  jiothing  to 
forgive,  Tony.  I  am  going  now,  because  ' — ^^playfully — '  I 
should  hate  to  be  turned  out  later  on,  when  you  take  to  youi'- 
self  a  wife.' 

'  You  were  not  afraid  that  George  would  turn  you  out,'  said 
he,  breathing  a  little  quickl3\ 

'  Ah  !  but  I  knew  George's  wife,'  said  his  mother. 

'  Do  you  think  mine  will  be  less  easy  to  know  ?'  said  he,  and 
his  heart  contracted  a  little,  and  then  throbbed  madly,  as  he 
thought  of  Cecil  Fairfax,  over  there  beyond  the  river  in  her 
lonely  home. 

'  I'm  not  a  seer,  Tony.  Who  can  read  the  future  ?  And 
my  going  !  It  is  such  a  little  going !  Just  a  step  or  two 
down  there,  where  I  can  always  see  you,  and  where  you  can 
come  to  me  at  a  moment's  notice  should  I  be  ill  or  dying.' 

'  God  forbid  the  last,'  said  he,  but  he  felt  cold  at  heart  as 
he  said  it.  She  was  forsaking  him,  no  matter  what  arguments 
she  might  use,  or  in  Avhat  pretty  words  she  clothed  the  deser- 
tion. 

Any  way,  she  had  gone,  taking  George's  widow  with  her. 
She  had  hardly  dared  at  first,  in  spite  of  her  indomitable  pluck, 
to  suggest  the  change  to  Jane  Verschoyle,  who  had  ever  been 
a  fashionable  woman,  and  used  to  the  keener  niceties  of  life. 
How  would  she  care  to  come  and  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
country  in  a  house,  lovely  indeed,  but  smaller — much  smaller 
than  The  Towers  ?  But  she  had  from  the  very  first  loved 
Jane,  who  had,  indeed,  more  of  Lady  Maria  in  her  nature  than 
Lady  Maria's  begotten  children — and  she  risked  the  question. 

'  Of  course,  Jane,  the  world  is  wide,  and  you  are  a  young 
woman,  and   handsome — and  to  bury  yourself  here  ...      A 

house  in  town  would   suit  you '  she  broke  oft',  compelling 

a  little  cough  to  her  assistance — a  kind  little  cough  that  hid, 
or  as  she  thought  hid,  a  most  sorry  and  undignified  choking  in 
her  throat, 
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'  So  it  might,'  Jane  had  responded  gently,  '  if ' — she  looked 
up  out  of  her  weeds,  into  the  face  of  her  mother-in-law  ;  the 
weeds  were  intensely  fashionable,  but  quite  as  intense  was  the 
undying  regret  on  the  face  of  George's  widow — '  if  there  were 
not  another  house  in  the  counti'v,  that  drcws  me  to  it.  .  .  . 
Mother!' — with  a  sudden  touch  of  rare  passion — 'Jinnieand  I 
are  yo«/;y/     Do  not  refuse  to  have  us.' 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  when  Lady  Maria  went  to  the 
Dower-house,  Jane  went  too,  with  her  daughter,  and  that 
daughter's  governess.  Of  the  succession  of  these  governesses 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end ;  they  had  reached  an  eighth  edition, 
indeed,  before  the  child  came  to  its  age  of  to-day — seven 
years.  Then  Lady  Mai-ia  had  advertised  once  more,  and 
Miss  Royce  had  dropped  into  the  quiet  life  at  the  Dower- 
house. 

The  latter,  as  I  have  said,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and 
between  it  and  The  Towers  a  pleasant  river  runs,  spanned  by 
a  bridge  that  catches  the  eye  from  the  Dower  dining-room, 
whilst  from  the  drawing-room  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  taller  of 
the  two  towers  can  be  seen  standing  out  grand  and  massive 
from  the  forest  of  trees  that  surrounds  it.  From  this  tower  a 
red  flag  waves  always,  to  tell  Lady  Mai'ia  that  all  is  well  with 
her  son  up  there  ;  but  on  occasions  a  green  flag  is  hoisted,  and 
that  is  to  tell  Lady  Maria  that  Anthony  is  coming  down  to  see 
her,  and  so  on  :  quite  a  little  code  of  loving  signals  have  been 
now  set  up  between  mother  and  son.  For  Verschoyle  has  at 
last  learnt  to  tolerate  his  mother's  going,  and  to  read  between 
the  lines  the  real  meaning  of  it. 

Besides,  very  often,  in  quite  a  serious  spirit,  and  as  though 
there  were  no  element  of  the  comic  sort  in  it.  Lady  Maria 
packs  up  her  bag  and  baggage,  including  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
Jinnie,  and  governess,  to  say  nothing  of  maids,  and  goes  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  stay  with  her  son  for  a  week  or  so.  She 
always  chooses  the  long  way  round  by  the  road  to  get  there, 
taking  out  her  carriage  and  coachman  and  footman,  paying 
thus  a  tribute  to  her  determination  to  think  of  The  Towers  as 
being  quite  a  long  way  off,  though,  as  a  fact,  she  might  have 
crossed  the  rustic  bridge  in  her  little  pony-carriage  and  got 
there  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  time.  And  there  her  old 
rooms  are  always  ready  for  her  ;  Anthony  never  allows  any 
guests  to  irhabit  them  ;  and  there  she  falls  for  the  moment 
into  the  old  groove  again,  with   God  alone  knows  what  sad 
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and  happy  memories,  and  with  the  old  gi-ace  to  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  her  son's  table — and  is  all  that  her  son  would 
have  her  to  be,  and  perhaps  more  than  most  women  of  her  own 
age  could  be. 

***** 

'  That's  unkind  !'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  She  has  turned 
from  her  glance  at  the  hill  that  leads  with  a  rush  over  the 
pretty  toy  bridge  into  the  valley  below  and  the  Dower  grounds. 
'  And  it  belies  your  former  judgment.  You  quite  praised  Miss 
Royce  only  a  moment  ago.' 

'  Miss  Royce  !  The  romantic  Maden  ?'  Lady  Maria  pretends 
to  throw  up  her  hands.  '  I  was  not  thinking  of  Iter  when  I 
spoke,  but  of  Sidney  Fenton. ' 

'  Your  pauses  are  eloquent/  says  Jane,  who  does  not  love 
Sidney  Fenton. 

'  Oh,  I  mean  nothing  ;  you  know  he  is  a  sort  of  nephew  of 
mine,  on  my  husband's  side.  What  I  object  to  is  his  long  stay 
here.     I  can  see  that  Anthony  does  not  care  for  him.' 

'  And  is  too  good-heai'ted  to  give  him  his  cofige  ?' 

'  Quite  that.  Sidney  and  Anthony  could  never  be  really 
friends ;  they  are  miles  apart  in  every  way.  And  yet ' — 
knitting  a  little  faster^ — '  he  has  his  points.' 

'  He  is  very  handsome,'  says  Jane  Verschoyle. 

'  Pah  !'  says  Lady  Maria.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  say 
that  metaphorically  you  have  made  someone  'sit  up.'  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  has  gone  one  better.  L  nder  her  speech  Lady 
Mai-ia  literally  does  it.  '  What  do  you  mean,  Jane .''  You 
enrage  me  !  Have  you  only  one  set  of  sentences }  Miss 
Royce  is  "pretty."  Sidney  is  "handsome."  Are  there  no 
other  virtues }  Really,  if  so,  I'd  rather  have  vices  !  Have 
you  no  opinion  ?     Are  you  a  mere  nothing  ?' 

'  I  wish  I  were,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  '  It  would  save  so 
much  trouble  ;  besides,  negatives  have  weight  ;  you  never 
know  what's  beyond  them.  But,  as  a  fact,  I  used  a  positive. 
I  stated  distinctly  my  views  on  the  personal  charms  of  Miss 
Royce  and  Sidney.' 

'  I  wish  he  would  go  away,'  says  Lady  Maria  irrelevantly. 

'  There  we  come  together,  at  all  events  :  if — affectionately 
— '  we  are  ever  really  apart.  I  dislike  Sidney  in  spite  of  his 
beaujc  yeux  and  his  general  air  of  good-nature,  and  yet ' — re- 
luctantly— '  I  don't  know  why.  There  must  be  some  good  in 
him,  I'm  sure.' 
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'  Not  to  know  is  the  most  fatal  argument  of  all/  says  Lady 
Maria  thoughtfully.  '  To  honestly  dislike  a  person  without 
knowing  why  proves  a  reason.  That  old  rhyme,  "  I  do  not 
love  thee.  Dr.  Fell,"  contained  very  clever  germs.' 

'  He  has  two  months'  leave/  says  Jane.  'And  only  three 
weeks  of  that  expired.' 

'  Three '     Lady    Maria    puts    down    her   knitting.     '  I 

have  sometimes  thought,'  begins  she,  in  a  troubled  tone. 

'  Oh,  so  have  I,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  interrupting  her. 
'  But  you  mustn't  dwell  on  it.' 

'  You  think,  then ' 

'  That  Cecil '     Mrs.  Verschoyle  pauses.     '  I  don't  think 

she  is  in  love  with  AviJwuif,'  says  she,  in  a  low  tone. 

'  I  had  so  set  my  heart  on  it,'  says  Lady  Maria,  alluding  to 
something  unspoken. 

'  Don't.'  Jane,  I'ising  with  one  of  her  swift,  beautiful  move- 
ments, brings  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  mother-in-law. 
'  Don't  set  your  heart  on  that :  I — I  am  afraid  she  has  set  her 
heart  on  Sidney.' 

'  Well,  well  !'  says  Lady  Maria. 

A  silence  follows.  She  presses  Jane's  cheek  to  her  OAvn 
and  kisses  her  lingeringl)-,  and  with  love.  The  old,  time- 
worn  theoiy  of  hatred  between  mother-in-law  and  daughter- 
in-law  is  cast  to  the  winds  in  their  case. 

'  Still,'  says  Lady  Maria,  as  Jane  gets  to  her  feet  again, 
'you  may  be  mistaken,  dearest.' 

'  I  may '  doubtfully. 

'  And  he — Sidney — may  not  be  in  love  with  her.' 

'  True  :   I ' — hastily,  with  a  view  to  comfort — '  don't  think 

he  is  either.     But — she  has  money,  and Let  us  forget 

all  this,  however.  Why  trouble  about  bare  possibilities } 
And,  besides,  no  harm  has  been  done.  Perhaps  Anthony  is 
not  in  love  with  her,  either.' 

'  Ah  !  if  one  could  be  sure,'  says  Anthony's  mother. 

She  herself,  however,  is  quite  sure.  No  wife,  no  child,  can 
understand  or  pierce  to  the  heart  of  things  as  can  a  man's 
mother. 

'  There  is  Mr.  Popkin  coming  down  the  hill  now  with  Carry 
Desmond,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  suddenly,  glad  of  a  point  of 
diversion.  It  has  been  given  to  her  as  a  relief  to  watch  the 
arrivals  from  the  hockey  ground,  who,  as  a  rule,  drop  in  to  tea  at 
the  Dower-house.     '  I'm  certain  he  has  a  penchant  for  Carry.' 
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'  Poor  CaiTy  !'  says  Lady  Maria,  who  has  not  yet  come  back 
to  her  usual  kindly  indifferent  air. 

'  What  a  criticism  !'  said  Mrs.  Verschoyle  ;  '  but  I  can't  help 
crying  yea  and  amen  to  it.  Carry  is  too  good  for  curates. 
Still,  it  makes  two  distinct  love  affairs  in  our  dull  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  means  something.' 

'  Two  r 

'  I'm  afraid  Aurora  Langley — or  else  her  dreadful  mother — 
has  fallen  in  love  with  poor  dear  Richie.' 

Lady  Maria  leans  back  in  her  lounge.  Her  fingers  knit 
faster  than  ever.      Her  brows  knit  too. 

'  What  a  gossip  you  are,  Jane  !'  says  she. 


CHAPTER  IL 

'  So  well  she's  masked  under  this  fair  pretence, 
An  infidel  would  swear  she's  made  of  perfect  innocence.' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle,  as  if  tickled  by  some  inward  thought, 
laughs  softly. 

'  That  is  why  you  love  me,'  says  she,  a  little  audaciously. 

'  For  that  reason  !' 

'  Like  cleaves  to  like,  you  know.' 

'Tut,  Jane  !  Poor — very  poor  !  I'll  quote  you  as  good  as 
that,  and  better.     "  Extremes  meet."     How's  that,  now  ?' 

'  When  they  meet  they  are  one,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
triumphantly. 

'  Your  wits  were  never  made  for  the  good  of  your  soul,'  says 
Lady  Maria  contemptuously.  '  Let  us  try  your  fingers.  Give 
me  a  cup  of  tea.' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  rises,  pours  out  the  tea,  and  gives  it  to  her, 
with  one  of  the  tiny  hot  cakes  in  which  her  soul  delights. 
Passing  back  again  to  her  seat,  her  eyes  glance  through  the 
far  window  that  overlooks  the  drive. 

'  Here  come  Mrs.  Langley-Binks,'  says  she,  '  and  her  fair 
Aurora,  rosier  than  the  rosiest  morn.' 

'A  boisterous  morn  would  describe  her  better.  Is  she 
driving  ?' 

'  Yes.  'J'/ic  brand-new  carriage,  and  the  brand-new  horses. 
They  are  all  frightfully  new.  Richie  has  just  come  up  with 
them,  and  now  Mr.  Popkin  and  Carry.  How  boyish  that 
girl  is  !' 
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'  Hoydenish  is  the  word.' 

'Oh  no  ;  the  last  word.     A  boy  spoiled,  that  is  all.' 

'  Or  a  spoiled  boy.' 

'  I  never  know  whether  Carry  is  pretty  or  not,  but  I  always 
know  I  love  to  look  at  her.' 

'  That's  fascination — a  far  better  thing  than  mere  beauty. 
Yes,  I  too  like  that  child.  She  is  youth  itself,  and  there  is 
something  so  strong  and  sweet  about  her.' 

'  Ah !  that  sounds  intoxicating  indeed,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
whereat  both  the  women  laugh. 

'  Now,  what  can  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  mean  by  coming  here 
again  to-day,'  says  Lady  Maria,  the  wheels  of  the  coming 
chariot  now  sounding  louder  on  the  gravel.  '  She  was  here 
only  last  Thursday.' 

'  I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  she  and  Aurora  are  anxious 
to  annex  our  "poor  Richard."  He  is  dreadfully  poor,  dear 
fellow  !  but  he  is  your  cousin,  and  his  uncle  ' — laughing — '  is 
a  real  live  lord,  and  when  one  has  been  boiling  soap  for  half  a 
lifetime ' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  shrugs  her  shoulders  with  meaning. 

'  One  should  be  clean,'  supplements  Lady  Maria  dryly. 
'  And  soap  is  an  excellent  thing  '  (she  neai-ly  says  '  creature '). 
'  But  these  people — they  are  very  pushing ;  their  methods,  I 
fear,  are  not  as  clean  as  their  soap.' 

'  No  ?  Oh,  I  think  they  are  honest  enough.  People  hang- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  Society  will  always  sacrifice  a  good 
deal  to  get  into  the  inner  circle,  and  I  really  think  Mrs. 
Langley-Binks  is  quite  open  in  her  desire  to  give  Aurora  and 
her  foi-tune  for  Richie  and  his  connections.' 

'  I  begin  to  pity  myself  even  more  than  Richie,'  says  Lady 
Maria ;  '  I  am  one  of  the  connections.  Still,  really,  Jane,  I 
hardly  see  how  the  poor  boy  can  do  better.  I  pity  him,  but 
the  old  place  must  go  soon  if  no  fresh  grist  is  brought  to  the 
mill.  And  yet — Dick  Amyot's  son  and  that  dreadful  girl  ! 
And  the  Amyots  were  always  so  festidious.  ...  If  there 
wasn't  so  much  of  Aurora,  one  might  .  .  .  or,  if  her  mother 
could  be  translated,  or  cremated,  or  something.  Still,  I  can 
see  plainly  that  Richie  must  either  take  this  chance  or  let 
himself  go  altogether.' 

'  Where  ?'  asks  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  with  a  frivolity  she  is  far 
from  feeling  ;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  herself,  '  Oh,  poor 
old  Richie  !' 
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'  It  will  mean  ruin  to  him.  He  is  getting  into  debt  as  fast 
as  he  can  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  the  place  pay.  I  can  see 
nothing  before  him  but  Australia,  or '  She  pauses  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  Ah,  no  ' — hastily — '  Richie  is  not  made  like  that.  He  is 
quite  good,  and  so  honest,  and  healthy,  and  handsome.  I 
suppose  ' — regretfully — '  you  are  I'ight,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
Miss  Langley-Binks.' 

'  Her  mother  is  even  more  objectionable  than  she  is  ;  she 
is  perfectly  terrible,  and  such  a  size,  my  dear  Jane.     As  broad 

as   she  is  long,  and '      Here   the   door  is   thrown  open. 

'  Oh,  how  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  ?  Very  cold,  is  it  not.'' 
Come  nearer  to  the  fire.' 

She  motions  daintily  Avith  her  slender,  patrician,  heavily- 
ringed  hand,  that  time  has  failed  to  deprive  of  its  original 
charm,  to  the  large  woman  who  has  just  entered,  and  pushes 
a  lounging  chair  a  little  forwai'd.  Mrs.  Langley-Binks,  after 
a  slight  hesitation  that  might  reasonably  be  laid  down  to  an 
uncertainty  on  her  part  as  to  whether  the  seat  in  question  is 
capable  of  upholding  hei",  drops  into  it  with  an  elephantine 
grace,  and  an  assumption  of  ease  that  is  plainly  far  from  her. 
She  is  followed  by  her  daughter,  a  generous  replica  of  herself, 
a  girl  of  about  twenty-three,  with  a  truly  Wellingtonian  nose 
and  a  voice  like  a  Gatling  gun. 

'  You  are  earlier  than  usual  this  evening,  Richie,'  says  Mrs. 
Verschoyle,  standing  between  a  tall  fair  young  man,  with 
handsome,  clear-cut  features,  blue  eyes,  and  an  athletic  figure, 
and  two  girls.  One  is  Miss  Langley-Binks,  already  described, 
the  other  Cany  Desmond — a  girl  of  nineteen,  a  child  at  heart, 
and  as  sweet  a  creature  (as  Lady  Maria  would  have  said)  as 
one  might  care  to  look  for.  She  is  very  slender,  very  beauti- 
fully made,  with  the  figure  of  an  Atalanta,  whom,  indeed,  she 
might  have  run  close  in  many  ways,  and  with  a  small,  shajiely 
head,  covered  with  closely-cropped  curls.  Very  far  from 
beauty.  Carry  Desmond  has  still  that  charm  that  creates  its 
own  beauty,  and  lives  long  after  the  more  classical  tyjies  lie 
dead.  She  has,  for  one  thing,  vitality  in  her  looks  ancl  every 
action,  that  essence  of  perpetual  youth  that  carries  one 
through  and  above  and  beyond  all  things,  and  is  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all.  Hardly  the  girl  to  be  thrown  away  on 
Mr.  Popkin,  thinks  Jane  Verschoyle,  looking  at  the  curate, 
who  has  just  come  in  ;  and  yet,  so  poor  is  she — living  with 
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her  old  aunt  in  that  broken-down  old  place  that  her  impro\d- 
dent  Irish  father  had  taken  with  a  view  to  making  a  third 
fortune  out  of  it  (he  was  always  going  to  make  a  fresh  fortune) 
— that  perhaps  even  to  marry  Mr.  Popkin  might  be  better 
than  to  live  as  she  now  is  living — better  certainly  than  to 
have  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  her  bread. 

Mr.  Popkin  has  gone  over  to  the  fireplace,  where  the  blaze 
runs  merrily  up  the  chimney,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
well  into  the  heart  of  May — cold-hearted  May,  as  a  rule — and 
Mrs.  \^erschoyle,  with  Richie  and  the  two  girls,  ai"e  left  for  the 
moment  alone. 

'  Half  an  hour  or  so,  not  more,'  says  Amyot.  '  The  other 
side  had  it  all  its  own  way,  which,  of  course,  shortened  it. 
They  got  two  goals  to  our  one.' 

'  How  dreadful  !'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  laughing.  '  And 
ijou,  Richie,  to  be  so  defeated,  and  with  Carry  on  your  side, 
too.' 

'  Oh,  it  wasn't  his  fault !  He  played  beautifully  !'  declares 
Miss  Langley-Binks  in  her  high  scream. 

'  He  didn't  play  a  screw,'  says  Carry  Desmond,  with  the 
quick  decision  that  belongs  to  her.  '  I  must  say,  Richie,  I 
shan't  care  to  be  on  your  side  again  if  you  can't  do  better 
than  you  did  to-day.    You  lost  us  that  last  goal,  beyond  doubt.' 

'  You  can  put  it  on  me  if  you  like,'  says  Mr.  Amyot.  '  But 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  ass  Popkin,  I  might  have  saved  it. 
All  on  earth  he  is  good  for  is  to  get  in  everybody's  way,  and 
kill  the  game.' 

'  Yes.  Yes,  really — that  is  quite  so.  I  saw  it,'  says  Miss 
Langley-Binks,  her  red  cheeks  growing  rosier. 

'  For  all  that,  Richie,'  persists  Miss  Desmond,  with  a  calm 
condemnation  in  her  eyes,  '  I  think  if  you  had  not  made  that 
sudden  last  rush  quite  so  soon,  we  might  have  pushed  the  ball 
a  little  more  forwai'd,  gradually,  as  it  were  (you  know  Mr. 
Stokes  is  of  no  use  at  all),  and — any  way,  it's  fatal  to  make  a 
rush  too  soon.' 

'  Quite  a  sermon !'  says  Miss  Langley-Binks,  with  a  hys- 
terical laugh.  '  Ought  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Popkin,  you 
know.  He  ' — with  a  deliberate  glance  at  Carry — '  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  it  from  you.  Ha !  ha !  Better  sermons 
than  he  can  deliver  as  a  rule,  poor  little  man  !' 

Miss  Desmond  stares  at  her  for  a  moment  only,  then  goes 
on : 
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'  If  you  had  held  back  when  Jim  Drew  made  that  first 
charge  and  caught  the  ball^  then  things  would  have  been  very 
different.  But^  instead  of  that,  you  ran  your  stick  actually 
between  Sidney's  legs,  and  upset  him.' 

'  0\\,  you  are  full  of  theories/  said  Richie  grievously.  'This 
New  Woman  movement  has  got  on  your  nerves.  I  wonder  all 
you  girls  don't  get  up  a  hockey  club  of  your  own,  and  leave 
us  dull  fellows  out  in  the  cold.' 

'  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  be  cross !'  says  Carry,  lifting  her 
charming  brows. 

'  I  am  sure  Mr.  Amyot  could  never  be  cross,'  says  Miss 
Langley-Binks,  breaking  into  the  discussion,  with  the  heavy 
air  inherited  from  her  mother,  and  a  little  amorous  air,  too, 
that  belongs  to  herself  alone,  and  sits  most  sadly  on  her. 
'  And  really,  dear  Miss  Desmond,  if  you  do  think  Mi*.  Amyot 
a  little  out  of  temper,  surely  ' — with  a  fatuous  look  at  Amyot, 
who,  for  his  part,  is  looking  the  other  way — '  it  is  you  who 
have  led  him  to  it.' 

Here  Mrs.  Verschoyle  makes  a  movement. 

'  Richie  is  never  cross,'  says  she  gaily.  '  Are  you,  Richie  ? 
Come  and  help  me  to  pour  out  tea.  By-the-bye  ' — as  Amyot 
accompanies  her  across  the  room — '  I  thought  I  saw  Miss 
Royce  and  Jinnie  coming  down  the  hill  j  ust  now  with  Sidney 
and  Anthony.' 

'I  dare  say.     They  started  before  we  did.' 

'  They  are  very  late,  then.' 

Mrs.  Verschoyle  is  conscious  of  a  faint  feeling  of  annoyance. 
Surely  Miss  Royce  might  have  hurried  herself  a  little  to  help 
Lady  Maria  with  her  guests — to  superintend  the  other  little 
tea-tables  over  there,  where  Carry  is  now  busy  with  the  dainty 
cups  and  saucers  and  beautiful  old  Queen  Anne  teapot.  She 
had  never  quite  liked  Miss  Royce,  without  exactly  knowing 
why,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  she  is  so  specially 
kind  to  her. 

•^  Oh,  I  don't  know.'  Amyot  is  a  little  absent  in  manner. 
*  Anthony  said  something  about  having  to  go  to  see  Horrocks 
at  one  of  the  up-farms.  He's  sick,  you  know,  and  })erhaps 
they  went  round  with  him.     Oh,  here  they  are,  any  way.' 

He  glances  toAvards  the  veranda.  One  can  hear  quick  steps 
running  up  the  stone  stairs  outside,  and  now  a  small  long- 
legged  child  of  about  seven  springs  into  the  room  by  the  open 
window  and  flings  herself  into  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  arms. 
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'Jinuie!  What  a  way  to  come  in!'  says  her  mother,  m  a 
tone  that  is  meant  to  be  reproving,  but  falls  very  short  of  the 
mark. 

'  She  would  come  in  this  way,'  says  a  voice  behind  Jinnie. 
*  She  said  it  was  the  shortest  way.  I — I  hope  I  am  not  very 
late,  but ' 

The  speaker  stops  short,  and  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  having  dis- 
engaged Jinnie' s  very  vigorous  arms  from  around  her  neck, 
looks  at  her. 

Miss  Royce's  face  is  well  worth  looking  at — small,  dark, 
vivid,  with  eyes  as  nearly  black  as  human  eyes  can  be,  and 
hair  to  match.  The  skin  is  a  pure  ivory,  and  the  mouth  a 
little  large.  But  the  lips  are  thin,  and  intensely  scarlet. 
Jinnie's  new  governess  is  a  tiny  creature  barely  five  feet,  ex- 
quisitely proportioned,  and  any  age  at  all  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-two.  The  dark,  fathomless.  Oriental  eyes  are  inscrut- 
able, but  the  mouth,  with  its  wonderful  colouring,  is  sugges- 
tive of  extraordinary  strength  and  determination — and  passion. 

'  A  little  late,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  kindly,  with  the  rather 
exaggerated  kindness  of  the  person  who  is  determined  not  to 
be  disagreeable  at  any  cost.  Had  she  liked  the  girl  better, 
she  would  probably  have  given  her  a  good  scolding.  She 
looks  over  her  head. 

'I  thought  Anthony  was  with  you,'  says  she  to  a  man  of 
about  thirty-four,  who  has  come  in  with  Miss  Royce  and 
Jinnie — a  veiy  handsome  man,  dark,  and  with  an  agreeable 
smile. 

'  So  he  was,  up  to  the  bridge,'  says  Captain  Fenton.  '  But 
he  got  one  of  his  evil  fits  on  him  then,  and  went  off  at  a 
tangent  to  see  some  old,  indescribable  tenant  or  other.  You 
know  how  his  conscience  works  him  at  times.' 

'  I  know.  Richie  told  me  he  had  gone  to  see  old  Horrocks  ; 
his  rheumatism  is  very  bad,  poor  old  man !  You  didn't  go 
with  him,  then  }'  She  pauses.  Richie's  assumption  of  Miss 
Royce  and  Jinnie's  having  accompanied  Anthony  in  his  philan- 
thropic mission  was  evidently  an  incorrect  one.  But  how, 
then,  was  it  that  Jinnie  and  her  governess — and  Sidney— had 
been  so  late .'' 

'  No,'  Miss  Royce's  plaintive  voice  breaks  in  on  her  some- 
what troubled  thoughts.  '  We  came  straight  back  here,  but 
at  the  southern  point  of  the  river,  where  the  little  bay  is,  and 
where  the  lilies  gi'ow,  Jinnie  said  we  must  stop  and  let  her 
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gather  some  of  them.  And  so  we  spent  more  time  there  than 
we  should,  I'm  afraid  ' — with  pretty  remorse.  '  But  we  had 
to  wait  for  her  to  gather  them ;  she  wanted  them  so  badly. 
Didn't  you,  Jinnie .''' 

The  soft  voice  travels  now  to  where  the.  child  is  sitting, 
perched  upon  her  grandmother's  knees,  her  thin  but  terribly 
lively  legs  dangling  and  swinging  against  poor  Lady  Maria's, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

'  Yes.  But  they  were  faded  old  things,  the  ones  I  could 
reach — and  you  wouldn't  help  me  to  get  the  others — and  I 
flung  them  at  Sidney  on  my  way  home,'  says  Jinnie,  surnamed 
the  Imp  by  her  uncle  Anthony. 

A  little  frown  runs  across  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  forehead,  a 
strange  place  for  so  unkind  a  thing.  Twice  since  her  return 
has  Jinnie's  governess  brought  Jinnie  into  her  explanations. 
It  seems  a  sort  of  making  use  of  the  child  that  is  distinctly 
distasteful  to  Mrs.  Vei'schoyle.  Jinnie  is  one  of  the  class 
rightly  termed  enfants  terribles,  but  one  so  genuinely  honest 
and  truthful  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distrust  her  lightest 
statement.  So  that  her  mother  at  once  knows  she  did  desire 
those  lilies.  But  was  there  no  one  to  suggest  to  her  the  desire 
for  them }  And  Miss  Royce's  own  words :  '  We  spent  more 
time  than  we  should,  waiting  for  her  to  get  them.'  Waiting  ! 
Why  should  the  child's  governess  not  have  helped  her  to  get 
them .''  Why,  Jinnie  might  have  fallen  into  the  water  for  one 
thing.  And  then  that  wc.  The  whole  thing  jars  on  Mrs. 
Verschoyle.  Sidney  Fenton,  as  she  sees  him  (her  lip  curls 
involuntarily),  is  quite  capable  of  developing  a  stupid,  silly 
flirtation  with  even  his  little  cousin's  governess. 

Disgust,  largely  mingled  with  contempt,  is  in  her  air  as  she 
turns  aside.  All  this  naturally  must  find  a  vent  somewhei*e, 
and  as  her  eyes  light  on  her  daughter,  still  dangling  her  thin 
legs  against  her  grannie's  long-suffering  shins,  she  opens  her 
mouth. 

'  Jinnie,  get  down,'  says  she,  addressing  the  astonished 
Jinnie,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  rebukes  (though  she  ought 
to  be),  with  extreme  severity.  '  Get  down  at  once  from 
grannie's  knee.      You  know  you  are  tiring  her.' 

Thus  do  the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  guilty.  The  inno- 
cent in  this  case,  however,  refuses  to  suffer. 

'Grannie  likes  me  here,'  says  Jinnie,  her  legs  swinging- 
higher  than  ever. 
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'YeSj  indeed/  stoutly  says  Lady  Maria^  who  is  about  as 
tired  as  she  can  be^  but  cannot  bear  to  put  away  from  her 
vohintarily  the  little  form  within  her  ai'ms — the  little,  slender 
thing  that  is  all  that  remains  to  her  of  the  dear  dead  son. 

'  Grannie  loves  me  to  be  here/  repeats  Jinnie,  now 
triumphantly,  on  the  head  of  this  encouragement. 

'  But  I  don't !'  says  somebody  just  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  tlian  any  man  in 
Venice.' 

Anthony  Verschoyle  has  come  into  the  room  and  up  to  his 
mother's  chair  without  Lady  Maria  or  the  lively  Jinnie  being 
aware  of  it.  He  is  a  well-built  young  man  of  about  eight- 
and-twenty,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are  large 
and  clear  and  his  expression  remarkably  pleasant,  can  hardly 
come  under  the  term  '  handsome  ' ;  even  '  good-looking,'  that 
nineteenth-century  compromise,  could  hardly  describe  him. 
But  his  face,  if  almost  plain,  is  one  to  be  trusted,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  his  mouth,  the  one  really  beautiful  feature  he  pos- 
sesses, should  be  hidden  by  his  short  brown  moustache.  He 
is  quite  as  well  proportioned  as  his  cousin,  Richard  Amyot — - 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  his  limbs — and  quite  an  inch 
taller.  He  brings  a  young  man  in  his  train — a  short,  some- 
what stout  and  somewhat  nondescript  person,  who  rejoices  in 
exuberant  spirits  and  a  j)ug  nose. 

'  You,  Dicky !'  says  Lady  Maria  to  this  last  importation. 
Her  tone  is  full  of  surpi-ise  ;  but  the  surprise  is  conquered  by 
delight.  Lady  Maria  is  one  of  those  old  ladies  who  like  to 
have  men  about  them — i/oung  men ;  the  younger  the  better, 
and  the  more  frivolous  the  better,  too.  Mr.  Bi'owne  suits  her 
on  all  points.  To  guess  at  his  age  has  given  pleasant  pastime 
to  many  of  his  friends,  pleasanter  in  that  it  lasts  for  ever. 
Dicky's  age  is  known  to  himself  alone.  His  father — he  has 
one  somewhere — has  long  forgotten  it.  He  foi'gets  Dicky, 
too,  as  a  rule,  for  the  best  ]>art  of  the  year. 

'  No  use  even  reminding  him  of  my  existence  on  a  Chi'istmas 
or  a  New  Year's  Eve,'  Mr.  Browne  is  accustomed  to  tell  his 
intimates  (they  are  many)  occasionally.  '  Nothing  would  make 
the  governor  part.     Bad  old  papa,  I  call  him.' 
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*  Put  that  saucy  minx  down,  mother,'  says  Antliony  Ver- 
schoyle.     'She  is  far  too  much  for  you.' 

He  stoops,  and,  Hfting  Jinnie  from  his  mother's  knee,  plants 
her  beside  him  on  the  ground,  keeping  her  within  the 
enclosure  of  his  arm,  however,  where,  indeed,  she  stays  con- 
tentedly enough.  Next  to  her  mammy  and  her  grannie.  Miss 
Verschoyle  betrays  a  warm  preference  for  'Tony'  above  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Sundry  measures  had  been  used  to 
make  her  call  Verschoyle  Uncle  Anthony,  but  the  fight  over 
that  has  been  won  by  her  many  a  day  ago. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Popkin  .'''  says  Verschoyle,  finding  the  curate 
at  his  elbow.     '  How's  the  bazaar  getting  on  }' 

'Better,  thank  you,'  returns  Mr.  Popkin,  as  if  responding 
to  an  inquiry  about  his  health.  '  Ever  since  Lady  Maria  has 
consented  to  take  a  stall,  things  have  been  almost  flourishin' ; 
still,  the  workin'  up  of  it  is  very  fatiguin'.' 

Mr.  Popkin  disdains  his  gs,.  Some  unkind  person,  during 
his  last  holiday  at  Ramsgate,  had  told  him  that  the  aristocracy 
had  not  now  time  to  pronounce  all  their  letters,  and  that  they 
found  words  ending  in  g  much  more  mellifluous  when  that 
vulgar  letter  was  left  out.  Mr.  Popkin,  who  had  a  cousin  a 
Mayor — and  one  who  had  been  knighted,  too — fell  naturally 
into  the  spirit  of  the  upper  ten,  and,  being  hopelessly 
enamoured  of  poor  Carry  Desmond,  saw  at  once  how  much 
sweeter  '  lovin' '  sounded  than  '  loving.'  He  came  home  a  new 
man,  and  Mrs.  Banfield,  a  rather  pretty  woman,  and  the  terror 
of  Hillesden,  said  his  Ramsgate  friend  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 

'  Killin',  I  should  think,'  says  Captain  Fenton  gravely. 

Lady  Maria  casts  a  repro\ing  glance  at  him,  but  no  harm  is 
done,  as  Mr.  Popkin,  started  on  the  all-engrossing  theme, 
does  not  hear  him. 

'  What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  the  concert  part  of  it  won't  be 
all  we  would  wish.  So  few  people  here  in  the  singin'  line, 
you  know.' 

'True,'  says  Anthony  kindly.  'We  must  only  try  and 
draft  in  a  few  from  outside.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Browne  is  rather 
famous  with  his  banjo  songs.  You  should  enlist  him  at  once. 
No,  don't  mind  now.  I'll  do  it  for  you.  He's  going  to  stay 
with  me  for  a  month  or  so.  And  there  is  Miss  Fairfax  ;  she 
is  a  host  in  herself — such  a  lovely  voice.' 

'  Charmin'  !  charmin'  !'  says  the  curate. 

'  I   think  you  might  say  a  word  for  me,'  says  Fenton  re- 
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proachfiilly.  '  In  costume,  you  know,  I'm  very  effective.  I 
gave  them  a  few  little  things  at  Chester  last  week,  and,  I 
hear,  Chevalier,  who  happened  to  be  there,  was  green  with 
envy.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Popkin ' — adjusting  his  glass  in  his 
eye — '  you  are  not ' — with  a  quick  change  of  tone  to  one  that 
almost  exactly  resembles  Popkin's — '  goin'  to  put  me  out  of 
the  actin'.     I'd  call  that  disgustin'.' 

'  Sidney,  give  Miss  Langley-Binks  some  tea,'  interposes 
Lady  Maria  severely. 

'  Shall  I,  Miss  Langley-Binks .'''  says  Sidney,  who  is  deter- 
mined not  to  stir.  He  is  standing  by  the  tea-table,  where 
the  governess  is  busying  her  small  brown  hands  with  the  cups 
and  saucers,  and,  as  he  speaks,  he  gives  her  a  slight  glance, 
as  much  as  to  say  he  would  be  inhospitable,  or  even  rude,  to 
Miss  Langley-Binks,  rather  than  leave  her.  It  is  only  '  pretty 
Fanny's  way.'  He  couldn't  have  helped  it  to  save  his  life. 
To  show  to  every  pretty  woman  he  meets  a  tender  deference 
— to  make  light,  and  sometimes  eager,  love  to  her — is  as  the 
bi*eath  of  his  nostrils. 

Miss  Royce,  lifting  her  black  eyes  slowly  to  his,  looks  at 
him  strangely,  lingeringly.  There  is  a  gleam  in  the  fathom- 
less eyes  that  half  amuses,  half  puzzles  him.  Then  the  eyes 
drop  again,  and  the  brown  fingers  grow  busier  than  ever. 

'  Oh  no — no,  thanks  !'  cries  Miss  Langley-Binks,  in  a  voice 
that  shakes  the  room. 

'  Good  old  girl  !'  says  Sidney,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  in  a  low 
tone  to  Miss  Royce.  '  Walls  aren't  crumbling,  are  the}'  ?  I 
say,  you  sing,  too,  don't  you  ?  Oh  yes,  you  do.  I ' — tenderly 
— '  remember  that  delicious  little  French  thing  you  sang  last 
Thursday.'  He  turns  abruptly  to  Popkin.  '  You  are  bound 
to  make  this  a  success,  eh  .^  Must,  you  know,  with  the  Bishop 
and  all  his  robes  coming.  And  what  are  you  talking  about, 
Anthony,  when  you  speak  of  bringing  in  outsiders  .''  Why, 
with  Cecil  and  Miss  Royce  we  shall  do  a  roaring  trade.' 

'  Miss  Royce — oh  yes  !'  says  \^erschoyle  quickly.  '  Miss 
Royce  has  a  most  sweet  and  singularly  expressive  little  voice  ; 
but  it  is  little,  and  the  Assembly  Room  is  large.' 

*  I  couldn't,'  says  the  governess  quickly.  '  No ' — nervously 
— 'no.' 

'  You're  afraid,'  says  Sidney.  '  Now,  I — man  as  I  am — am 
not.  Tell  you  what,  Popkin  :  Miss  Royce  and  I  will  sing  a 
duet  together,     Tliat  will  make  a  change  in  the  bill,  and ' 
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*  Oh,  it'll  be  lovely  !'  says  Jinnie,  casting  herself  into  Captain 
Fenton's  arms.     '  Sidney,  you're  a  duck  !' 

Everyone  laughs  a  little,  and  the  whole  thing  seems 
arranged. 

'  It  is  delightful  to  see  so  much  energy/  says  the  curate, 
bleating  very  loudly,  '  for  the  good  cause.  Even  amongst — 
he,  he,  he  ' — the  bleats  are  now  immense — '  amongst  those 
who  are  considered  wolves  in  the  flock.'  He  gives  a  Avreathed 
smile  to  Sidney,  who  gives  him  back  another,  that  sends 
Jinnie  into  fits  of  joy,  and  makes  her  mother  very  angry. 
But  Mr.  Popkin  is  above  all  such  clown's  play. 

'  I  believe  in  transmigration,'  says  Sidney.  '  Don't  you  .''  I 
know  I'm  going  to  be  a  lamb  shortly.' 

Mr.  Popkin  shakes  a  funny  finger  at  him.  All  at  once  he 
tells  himself  he  likes  Captain  Fenton.  Indeed,  most  people 
do.  It  is  only  the  very  few  who  don't  ;  but  they  ai-e  people 
of  discretion. 

'  You  are  amusin' — very  amusin','  says  Mr.  Popkin  gaily. 
'  But  we  must  be  serious  now,  really.  This  bazaar  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  parish  music.  The  organ  is  i-eally  too 
horrifyin' — isn't  it,  Mr.  Verschoyle  .''  It  squeaks — it  quite 
squeaks,  I  assure  you.' 

Mr.  Popkin  looks  at  Anthony,  and  puts  his  little  head  to 
one  side.  Thus  posed,  he  looks  exactly  like  a  superannuated 
robin. 

'  With  raffles  and — er— other  things  we  shall  pull  through,' 
says  Anthony. 

'  Ah  !  that's  just  it,'  says  Cany  Desmond,  who,  with 
Richard  Amyot,  has  come  up.  '  But  I  hear  the  new  Bishop 
won't  hear  of  raffles — says  they're  vulgar  or  something.' 

'  Not  vulgar,  dear  Miss  Desmond,'  says  the  curate,  clasping 
his  hands  tightly,  and  mowing  at  her  over  the  top  of  them  ; 
'but  immoral.' 

'Oh  !  it's  all  the  same,'  says  Miss  Desmond,  with  beautiful 
breadth  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  not  so  much  ignorance  as  one 
might  imagine. 

'  If  yo«  would  only  do  something  for  us,  our  fortune  would 
be  assured,'  says  the  curate,  still  leaning  over  his  folded  hands, 
and  looking,  if  possible,  a  greater  ass  than  even  Nature  in- 
tended him  to  be. 

'  Well,  I  can't,'  says  Carry,  throwing  up  her  curly  head. 
'  I'm  Al    at  raffles ;    get  more  tickets  than    most — don't  I, 
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Tony  ?' — to  Verschoyle.  '  But  if  this  silly  old  fossil  is  going 
to  cut  them  ofF^  good-bye  to  my  help.' 

'  I  think — I  really  think,  don't  you  ?'  says  Mr.  Popkin, 
addressing  people  generally,  and  evidently  ready  to  change 
even  his  opinions  for  Carry's  sake,  '  that  his  lordship  is  goin' 
a  little  too  far.  I  was  thinkin'  that  if  he  were  to  allow  even 
a  few  raffles  for  sacred  things — let  us  say  like  the  altar-cloth 
that  Lady  Maria  is  givin' — it  wouldn't  be  runnin'  in  the  face 
of  his  principles,  and  we  should  make  considerably  more  than 
if  we  sold  things  outright.' 

'  Quite  so,'  says  Sidney.  '  Do  you  know,  Popkin,  I  don't 
quite  believe  in  that  Bishop  of  yours  .^  Anything  of  the 
swindler  about  him,  do  you  think .'"' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  sir  !' 

'  Looks  a  little  as  if — you  know.' 

*  I  don't,  indeed,'  says  Popkin. 

'Well,  he  objects  to  raffles,  you  say — mind,  t/o?/  say — and 
then  you  tell  us  that  the  tablecloths ' 

'  Aitar-c\ot\\s.' 

'Can  be  bought  cheaper  without  raffling,  at  the  bazaar. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Popkin,  your  good  old  Bishop  is  going 
to  make  a  deal  on  his  own  account  at  this  fimcy  fair.  You'll 
see  how  Mrs.  Bishop  will  be  dressed  next  season.  Cloth  of 
gold  won't  be  in  it.     And,  besides ' 

'  My  dear  Cajitain  Fenton  !  No,  no  !  Nothin  of  the  sort. 
The  Bishop  is  above  suspicion.' 

'  Like  Caesar's  wife,'  says  Sidney,  who  is  enjoying  himself. 

'  Heavens  !' 

Poor  Mr.  Popkin,  feeling  his  brow  bathed  in  unnatural  heat 
(that's  how  he  puts  it :  he  studies  to  be  refined),  wonders  if 
anyone  has  heard  these  terribly  scandalous  remai'ks  about  the 
Lord  Bishop.  Evidently  no  one  has,  and  his  righteous  soul 
feels  relief. 

'  If — if  his  lordship  would  allow  even  a  raffle  here  and  there,' 
says  he — as  though  '  a  raffle  here  and  there '  were  nothing, 
and  hadn't  even  a  word  to  say  to  the  big  principle  of  it  all — 
'  we  might  make  quite  a  good  sum  for  the  organ ;  but  he  told 
me  himself  he  distinctly  disapproved  of  gamblin'  of  all  sorts. 
Conscientious,  no  doubt,  but  to  us  who  want  to  get  a  new 
organ  it  is  bafflin' — very  bafflin'.' 

Mr.  Popkin  is  always  so  delighted  with  his  new  language 
that  he  repeats  it  whenever  repetition  is  possible. 
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'  What  is  baffling  ?'  asks  Cany,  who  has  not  quite  heard. 

'  My  dear  Carry,  you  ought  to  attend/  says  Sidney.  '  To  a 
bazaar  what  can  be  more  bafflin'  than  to  have  no  rafflin'  .'*' 

At  this  even  Carry  looks  severe,  and  turns  away  to  meet 
Amyot  face  to  face. 

'  I'm  going  to  fish  that  stream  of  Verschoyle's  to-moiTow,' 
says  he,  '  the  Droon — up  at  the  Den,  you  know.  Will  you 
come  ?  Of  course  if  it's  as  bright  as  to-day  I  shouldn't  go, 
but  if  not ' 

'Oh,  I'll  go,'  says  the  gii'l  carelessly.  'Auntie  likes  a  trout 
now  and  then,  and  if  I  can't  land  one,  you  can.'  She  smiles, 
opening  her  wide  and  kindly  mouth  with  a  touch  of  camaraderie 
in  the  smile  that  makes  it  almost  beautiful.  '  About  eleven, 
then — and  /'//  bring  some  sandwiches  this  time.  Yours ' — 
with  a  grimace — 'were  awful.' 

'  I  haven't  an  aunt,  you  see,'  returns  he,  in  perfect  good- 
humour,  'or' — he  pauses — 'anyone  else,  for  the  matter 
of  that.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  soon  will,'  returns  she. 

She  makes  a  little  grimace,  and  accompanies  it  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders.  As  she  does  so,  she  glances  lightly  at  Miss 
Langley-Binks,  Avho  is  standing  in  the  window  over  there — 
Miss  Langley-Binks,  who  is  looking  back  at  her  with  a  some- 
what strained  expression  on  her  large  ftice. 

'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,'  says  Richie,  colouring.     '  But 

that's  all  nonsense.     And   even' — heavily  sighing — 'if ' 

He  pauses,  and  then,  seemg  much  in  Carry's  eye,  goes  on 
defiantly  :  '  After  all,  she  isn't  a  bit  worse  than  Popkin.'  He 
looks  across  the  room  at  Popkin.  '  Oh,  hang  it  !  Popkin's 
even  worse.' 

Miss  Desmond  gives  way  to  laughter,  subdued,  but  gay. 

'  Worse,  nonsense  !     They  are  both — worst,'  says  she. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

'A  choking  gall.' 

'  I  WONDER  Cecil  hasn't  come  in  this  afternoon,'  Lady  Maria 
is  saying,  when  the  door  is  thrown  open  and  Miss  Fairfax  is 
announced. 

'At   last!'    says   Anthony  quickly,   irrepressibly.      Had   he 
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been  waiting,  listening  ?  His  cousin.  Captain  Fenton,  has 
gone  to  meet  her. 

'■  Talk  of  an  angel/  says  the  latter,  in  a  low  tone ;  not  so 
low,  however,  but  that  Maden  Royce  can  hear  it,  as,  indeed, 
she  can  hear  anything  he  says,  at  almost  impossible  distances, 
so  acute  has  her  ear  grown  to  the  sound  of  his  utterances.  She 
pales  a  little  amongst  her  teacups,  and  lets  the  sugar-tongs 
fall  with  a  clatter  against  the  silver  tray.  Miss  Fairfax  smiles 
at  him,  colouring  softly.  She  would  have  spoken,  perhaps, 
but  that  now  Mr.  Verschoyle  has  reached  her,  and  is  holding 
her  hand. 

'  My  mother  has  been  expecting  you.' 

'  Only  your  mother  !'  says  Cecil,  with  a  little  laugh,  and  a 
sudden  glance  that  makes  his  heart  beat.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
in  either  glance  or  laugh.  Not  half  so  much,  indeed,  in  both 
united,  as  there  was  in  that  one  blush  she  had  given  to  Sidney 
— to  Sidney  who  cares  so  little  for  it. 

She  draws  her  hand  from  Anthony's,  always  with  the 
prettiest  air,  and  goes  on  to  where  his  mother  sits. 

'  So  late,'  says  the  latter. 

'  Yes,  I  know.  1  have  come  only  to  go,  really.  But  Maudie 
Prior  made  me  promise  to  go  and  see  her  this  afternoon.  She 
is  still  very  ill,  you  know  ;  and,  besides,  I  wanted  to  see  the 
baby.     It's  lovely — all  eyes ' 

'And  nose,'  says  Mr.  Browne,  who,  unhappily,  happens  to  be 
near.  '  That's  a  strong  point  in  a  baby.  Too  much  nose  some- 
times, they  say.  But  there  are  always  cavillers  in  every  turn 
of  life.' 

'  Why,  Dicky,  it's  you,'  says  Miss  Fairfax,  too  much  amazed 
at  the  suddenness  of  his  presence,  thus  sprung  upon  her 
without  a  word  of  warning,  to  find  fault  with  his  abominable 
sarcasm,  his  jibe  at  the  adorable  babies. 

'  It  is,'  says  Mr.  Browne  regretfully.  '  I  have  often 
wished  it  might  be  someone  else.  But  it  hasn't  come  oif. 
And  it  is  you,  too,  my  dear  Cecil — as  I  knew  you  a  year  ago, 
but  a  little  "  glorified,"  if  I  may  say  so.' 

'  Oh,  you — you  can  say  anything  !'  says  Miss  Fairfax,  with  a 
shrug  ;  she  accompanies  the  shrug,  however,  with  a  charming 
smile.     She  likes  Dicky  Browne. 

Not  only  her  smile,  but  she  herself,  is  entirely  charming. 
Miss  Fairfax  is  tall — not  too  tall,  not  taller  than  a  tall  man's 
heart,  for  example — and  she  is  straight  and  supple  as  a  sapling 
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elm.  Her  beautiful  face  is  full  of  life  and  thought,  the  gray 
eyes  soft  and  earnest.  Her  mouth  is  replete  Avith  tenderness, 
but  with  a  strength  too  that  is  its  chief  charm.  A  dear  and 
gentle  face,  the  dearer  for  its  nobility — a  nobility  tliat  sees  no 
evil  in  those  around  her. 

Her  father  had  come  into  his  pro})erty  when  quite  a  young 
man,  to  find  it  hopelessly  encumbered — impoverished  to  the 
last  degree,  and,  indeed,  almost  at  the  vanishing-point. 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  the  man,  but  he  conquered,  and 
came  out  all  right  at  the  other  end.  He  married  first  an 
heiress — her  name  was  Keren-hapjmch,  and  Mrs.  Banfield — 
always  a  little  disagreeable — said  it  killed  her.  Undoubtedly 
she  was  Jewish,  although  her  nose  was  wonderfully  modern, 
and  Mr.  Fairfax  redeemed  a  great  deal  of  the  mortgaixed 
property  with  her  fortune.  She  was  of  immense  use  to  him 
in  many  ways,  though  it  cannot  be  said  he  was  of  much  use  to 
her,  beyond  changing  her  name  from  Cohen  to  Fairfax. 

He  was  always  devoutly  grateful  that  she  had  given  him  no 
children,  and  no  doubt  it  was  this  gratitude  that  enabled  him 
to  make  a  very  decent  show  of  grief  at  her  funeral.  Later  on 
he  married  again,  a  mere  Gentile,  a  very  lovely  girl,  nearly 
as  lovely  as  her  daughter  is  now,  and,  like  the  Jewess,  well 
dowered.  Like  the  Jewess,  too,  she  died,  and  Mr.  Fairfax 
made  no  decent  signs  of  grief  at  her  funeral.  He  appeared 
cold  and  emotionless — scandalously  unconcerned  said  some — 
but  he  died  of  nothing  in  particular  a  few  weeks  later,  unless 
it  was  sheer  inability  to  live  without  her. 

A  miser  at  heart,  if  not  too  openly  in  action,  he  had  amassed 
to  himself  riches  and  redeemed  his  property.  If  not  born  with 
a  siher  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  certainly  died  with  one  in  it, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  Luck  at  the 
eleventh  hour  is  of  little  good  to  us  poor  mortals. 

Cecil  at  seventeen — two  years  ago  now — came  in  for  a  very 
handsome  inheritance.  She  was  not  only  an  heiress,  but  a 
very  lovely  girl — one  of  the  rarest  combinations  on  earth. 

'  Glorified  !  What  a  slander  !'  says  Fenton.  '  As  if  there 
was  room  for  anything  of  that  sort !' 

He  has  taken  her  muff  from  her,  in  a  proprietary  sort  of 
way — a  way  that  he  has  with  all  Avomen — and  is  pushing  a 
low  chair  towai-ds  her.  Miss  Fairfax,  with  a  soft  little  flush, 
accepts  both  services. 

'Tea.^'  says  a  voice  at  lier  elbow.     The  tone  is  low,  but 
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trembling,  abrupt.  Cecil,  looking  up,  finds  Miss  Royce  beside 
hei',  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  hand. 

'  Oh,  how  d'ye  do.  Miss  Royce  ?  Thank  you  ;  but  I  don't 
think  I'll  take  any  more  tea.  I  have  just  had  some  at  Mrs. 
Prior's.     And,  besides,  really ' 

'  I  can't  stay '  was  to  have  been  the  finish  of  her  sentence, 
but  something  in  the  eyes  bent  on  hers  checks  her  speech. 
The  great  dark  eyes  are  literally  blazing ;  the  face  is  quite 
white.  But  whatever  emotion  is  troubling  Jinnie's  governess, 
her  manner  remains  calm  to  the  verge  of  coldness.  And  for 
a  moment  only  do  those  strange  eyes  burn  into  Cecil's ;  then 
they  are  lifted  to  Sidney  Fenton's,  also  for  a  bare  moment — 
and  then  the  cup  is  carried  back  to  the  table  from  which  it 
came. 

Fenton  follows  the  small  childish  figure,  as  it  moves  away, 
with  an  air  of  secret  amusement.  He  has  found  himself  ex- 
tremely popular  with  women  ever  since  he  came  to  years  of 
indiscretion,  and  that  this  silly,  if  out-of-the-common  pretty, 
little  girl  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  him  seems  quite  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Of  late,  in  the  tender  growing  evenings, 
when 

'  May,  with  her  world  in  flowei', 
Seemed  still  to  murmur  and  smile,' 

he  has  met  her  now  and  again  by  the  river  that  divides  The 
Towers  from  the  Dower-house.  He  liked  smoking  a  cigar  in 
the  ash  grove  there  (^(ish,  so  very  appropriate,  as  he  used  to 
tell  himself  in  his  airy  way),  and  it  was  the  simplest  thing  to 
stroll  down  there  in  the  evening  for  that  jjurpose.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  simplest  thing,  too,  for  the  '  little  Maden  ' — -another 
airy  flight  on  his  part — to  meet  him  there.  A  girl  was  bound 
to  fall  in  love  sooner  or  later,  and  it  might  as  well  be  with 
him  as  with  anyone  else,  and  she  was  distinctly  worth  culti- 
vating. She  passed  an  hour  or  two,  and  gave  a  touch  of  life 
to  the  monotony  of  the  country.  Besides,  she  was  pretty — 
even  more,  fascinating  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  calf-love  on 
her  part — there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it  afterwards. 
Perhaps,  astute  as  he  believed  himself,  he  hardly  understood 
the  'little  Maden.' 

No  principles  to  speak  of,  no  heart,  a  deeply  sympathetic 
manner,  and  an  immense  amount  of  belief  in  himself,  would 
make  up  Sidney  Fenton's  character.     But,  to  give  the  devil 
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his  due^  he  possesses,  au  fond,  a  sort  of  reckless  good-natui'e 
that,  added  to  his  handsome  face  and  figure,  has  given  him 
more  friends  than  many  a  better  man  can  boast.  There  is,  too, 
something  happy  and  sociable  about  him  that  has  made  him 
popular  in  his  regiment.  As  '  a  good  fellow  all  round '  he  is 
generally  regarded :  one  who  never  groans  over  his  inis- 
fortunes — otherwise  debts — or  crows  over  his  successes.  He 
is,  indeed,  as  good-natured,  and  as  thoroughly  worthless,  as 
anyone  can  be. 

This  selfish  good-nature  now  prompts  him  to  follow  Miss 
Royce  and  say  something  to  her. 

'  Headache  again  }'  whispers  he,  under  pretence  of  having 
some  tea.  '  You  ought  to  get  some  air  ;  nothing  like  air  for 
a  bad  head.' 

'  Especially  by  the  river,'  returns  she  bitterly. 

'  Do  you  know,  I  ivas  going  to  suggest  that,'  says  he,  with 
a  delightful  air  of  surprise.  '  A  breeze  off  the  river  is  always 
so  cool.' 

To  this  she  makes  no  reply,  and  he,  watching  her,  half 
earnestly,  half  with  an  increasing  sense  of  amusement,  tells 
himself  afresh  how  attractive  the  small  face  is,  with  its  dark, 
glowing  eyes  and  crimson  lips. 

'  Graceful  she  was,  as  some  slim  marsh  flower  shaken 
Among  the  sallows,  in  the  breezy  spring.' 

'  You  will  come  this  evening  7  says  he,  taking  up  the 
sugar-bowl. 

'  No !' 

Sharp  and  angry,  though  subdued,  rings  the  word. 

'What  have  I  done  .^'  asks  Fenton,  with  that  subtle  touch 
of  reproach  he  knows  so  well  how  to  assume. 

Miss  Royce  at  this  lifts  her  head,  and  casts  an  expressive 
glance  at  Cecil  Fairfax,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  i*oom,  she  is 
standing,  very  tall  and  lovely  in  her  silks  and  laces,  talking 
now  to  Verschoyle. 

'  Oh,  that !'  says  Fenton.  '  Come,  now,  isn't  that  a  little 
stupid  of  you  i' 

'  Is  she  stupid,  iuu,  then  ?' 

'  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  mean .''.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  !  I  hiow ' — passionately.  Her  little  flower- 
like face  grows  deadly  pale,  her  lips  quiver.     '  She,  too ' 

Her  voice  dies  away,  but  her  meaning  remains  clear.      It 
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startles  Fenton.  Cecil  Fairfax,  the  unapproachable,  as  he  has 
always  believed  her,  the  heiress.  No — a  thousand  times  no ! 
This  child's  silly  jealousy  has  led  her  to  this  mad  belief. 
There  is  no  more  than  that  in  it.  Yet  the  suggested  know- 
ledge comes  to  life  in  his  mind  later  on,  and  thrives  and  bears 
fruit. 

'  Baby  !'  says  he  tenderh'.  He  touches  her  hand  under  the 
pretext  of  taking  up  the  cream-ewer.  '  You  will  come  this 
evening .''     You  won't  let  me  wait  for  you  for  ever  ?' 

A  faint  smile  disturbs  the  sadness  of  her  lips. 

'  If  I  could  believe.' 

'  In  what .''     In  me  .''' 

'Ah,  yes!     And  that  she '     She  pauses.     'She'-— with 

agitation — '  is  beautiful.    How  could  she  be  compared  with  me  ?' 

The  extreme  vehemence  of  the  small  creature  agam  touches 
him  to  hidden  mirth.     He  leans  towards  her. 

'As  moonlight  unto  sunlight — as  water  unto  wine.' 

Her  face  brightens,  her  eyes  soften.  It  is  the  truth,  she 
tells  herself.  And,  in  a  way,  Fenton  had  been  sincere.  Cecil 
Fairfax,  with  her  refined  and  delicate  beauty,  and  her  calm, 
reserved  manner,  is  almost  distasteful  to  him,  whilst  this  little 
fervid,  unthinking  creature,  as  he  deems  Maden  Royce,  is 
changeable  enough  in  her  moods  to  amuse,  and  sometimes 
even  to  touch  him. 

'This  tea  is  cold,'  says  Fenton,  })utting  down  the  cup — 
'nearly  as  cold  as  you  are.  I  don't  care  for  it  now.'  He  half 
turns  away. 

'  Let  me  give  you  another,'  says  she  quickly.     '  And ' 

'  You  will  come  ?' 

'Yes.' 

Everyone  is  now  on  the  point  of  going.  There  is  a  little 
stir  in  the  room. 

'  I  hope,'  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  is  saying  in  a  general  tone, 
'  that  you  will  all  remember  Thursday  is  my  tea-day  at  the 
tennis-club.      I  do  hope  it  will  be  fine,  don't  you .''' 

'  I  do  indeed  !'  says  Carry  Desmond  heartily.  She  is  an 
ardent  tennis-player.  The  remark,  however,  had  not  been 
meant  for  her. 

'  Oh,  ijou,  of  course,'  says^Mrs.  Langley-Binks,  with  a  smile 
that  would  frighten  you.  Carry  had  won  the  prize  at  the  last 
local  tournament  from  Aurora,  who  jjlays  very  well,  too,  con- 
sidering her  size.    '  When  people  ' — with  a  melancholy  attempt 
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at  playfulness — 'are  almost  professionals,  they  are  doubtless 
very  keen  over  their  game.' 

Carry  drops  back. 

'  Well,  she  is  a  rude  old  thing !'  says  she,  with  all  her 
native  honesty,  addressing  the  nearest  person  to  her,  who 
happens  to  be  Mr.  Popkin. 

'  She  is — she  is  indeed  !'  says  the  curate.  '  Anything  to 
oblige,'  describes  his  air.  '  She — but  you  know,  dear  Miss 
Desmond,  that  all  the  annoyance  might  be  averted  if  you 
would  only ' 

'  Oh,  bother !'  says  Carry,  who  really,  in  little  ways,  is 
dreadful ;  and  Mr.  Popkin,  crushed  again,  recedes  into  the 
background. 

'  You,  dear  Lady  Maria,  Avill,  I  hope,  come  ?'  Mrs.  Langley- 
Binks  is  saying  in  her  loud  voice,  before  which  Lady  Maria 
seems  to  give  way  a  little. 

'  If  it  is  fine,  I  shall  be  so  glad,'  says  she.  And  then,  as 
Mrs.  Langley-Binks  moves  away,  she  turns  plaintively  to  her 
son,  who  happens  to  be  near  :  '  Are  you  going,  Anthony  .''' 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  says  he,  with  an  amused  air  ;  '  and  Sidney 
and  Browne  will  go  with  me — ^quite  a  handsome  contingent. 
I  don't  honestly  think  there  is  any  immediate  danger.' 

'  I  give  myself  into  your  hands,'  says  his  mother  demurely. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.' 

'  And  a  bird  overhead  sang  "  Follow," 
And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang  "  Here  "  ; 
And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow, 
And  the  meaning  of  May  was  clear.' 

A  LOVELY  young  wind,  filled  full  with  all  the  scents  of  May,  is 
rushing  up  through  the  valley,  little  shimmering  gusts  from  it 
making  the  river  run  riot.  On  its  bosom  it  brings  the  breath 
of  honeysuckle  and  of  wild-roses,  whose  delicate  faces  peep 
out  from  all  the  hedgerows  round. 

The  evening  is  falling  gently,  tenderly  ;  but  as  yet  the 
night  is  not  quite  here,  though  the  shadows  in  the  spaces  of 
the  ash  grove  are  already  large  and  fanciful.  I  p  above  in  the 
trees  the  soft  and  delicate  cooing  of  wood-pigeons  creates  in 
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one  a  desire  for  sleep,  for  rest,  for  forgetfulness  of  all  things  ; 
so  still,  so  altogether  fraught  with  silence,  is  the  coming  night, 
that  almost  the  opening  of  the  buds,  the  opening  of  the  young 
leaves,  can  be  heard. 

Something  else  can  be  heard,  too— the  quick,  light  step  of 
a  young  girl. 

Quickly,  impatiently,  she  crosses  the  bridge,  where  the 
river  calls  to  her  so  sadly  from  below,  and  enters  the  thick 
grove  to  her  right.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  her  to  come  out, 
and  down  here  for  an  hour  or  so.  When  first  she  came  to  the 
Dower-house  she  suffered  intensely  from  headaches,  and  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  had  recommended  the  cool,  sweet  air  of  evening 
to  her  as  a  cure.  At  first  the  evening  had  meant  four  o'clock, 
or  five  ;  but  now  the  days  have  lengthened. 

In  this  easy  household,  however,  where  neither  Lady  Maria 
nor  Mrs.  Verschoyle  dreams  of  unpleasant  possibilities.  Miss 
Royce,  once  Jinnie  is  disposed  of  for  the  night,  is  considered 
off  duty,  and  not  dreamt  of  again  until  the  morning.  A  care- 
less treatment  if  unmeant  selfishness  towards  the  girl,  for 
which  Mrs.  Verschoyle  afterwards  bitterly  reproached  herself. 

'  At  last,'  says  Sidney  Fenton,  coming  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  wood  to  meet  her. 

'  I  am  late,'  says  she.  Her  breath  is  coming  quickly. 
Evidently  she  has  run  a  great  part  of  the  way. 

'  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,'  returns  he,  with  the 
lovei-like  ardour  he  finds  it  so  easy  to  assume.  As  a  fact, 
however,  he  had  been  feeling  a  little  uncertain  as  to  her 
coming  at  all,  for  the  past  five  minutes,  and,  to  his  own 
surprise,  a  little  impatient.  As  has  been  said,  she  amuses  him, 
and  has  dropped  into  his  short  stay  in  this  dull  country  life  as 
a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  it.  And  she  is  really  very  pretty 
and  very  young,  and — he  will  soon  be  going  away. 

'  To  love  and  to  ride  away '  is  no  new  thing  with  him,  and, 
of  course,  this  child 

He  doesn't  believe  in  broken  hearts  himself,  and — well, 
lightly  come,  lightly  go,  is  doubtless  her  creed  as  well  as  his, 
or  ivill  be,  later  on. 

He  means  no  harm  to  her  ;  he  can  swear  that ;  and  she, 
dear  little  thing  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  so  loving  when  calm, 
so  much  lovelier  when  enraged.  He  likes  to  enrage  her,  if 
only  to  see  the  quick  lights  and  shades  in  them — the  fierce 
anger,  fading  to   the  wonderful  softness  of  forgiveness.     To 
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mark  these  effects  delights  hun,  and  gives  a  zest  to  his  meet- 
ings with  her. 

Once  he  is  gone^  however,  she  Avill,  of  course,  forget  him,  as 
many  another  has  had  to  do.  Perhaps  he  miscalculates  a  little 
this  time — not  allowing  for  the  touch  of  fire  in  Maden's  blood 
caught  from  her  French  mother. 

'Well,  I  couldn't  help  it,'  says  she.  Then  suddenly  she 
pulls  the  little  crimson  woollen  cap  she  is  wearing  from  her 
dark  head  and  flings  it  to  the  ground.  The  gesture  is  graceful, 
passionate,  suggestive  of  unrestrained  delight. 

'  Oh,  the  joy — the  freedom  !'  cries  she,  as  if  in  ecstasy.  '  I 
feel  like  one  escaped.  And  the  run  here,  all  through  the 
scented  air,  and  with  the  mad  rush  of  the  river  in  my  ears  ! 
Ah,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  rush  with  it — anywhere — anywhere.' 

'  That's  rather  unkind,  isn't  it  ?'  says  Captain  Fenton,  gazing 
at  her  with  unfeigned  admiration.  Standing  there,  beneath 
the  branching  trees,  with  her  small  hands  clasped  against  her 
dusky  head,  and  her  eyes  alight,  she  looks  like  some  sylvan 
sprite — all  fire  and  life.  Like  a  red  spot  of  blood  her  little 
cap  lies  on  the  greensward  a  foot  or  so  away  from  her.  '  If 
you  had  gone  with  the  river,  what  should  I  have  done  ?' 

'  Ah,  I  shouldn't  have  gone,'  says  she.  She  laughs ;  her 
white  teeth  gleam. 

'  And  your  headache  }' 

'Headache?  Had  I  a  headache.^  Ever?  I  haven't  one 
now,  any  way,  or,'  laughing  gaily,  almost  wildly,  '  a  head  either, 
I  think.' 

*  Maden  !'  He  catches  her  hands  suddenly,  and  draws  her 
to  him  ;  but  she  slips  lightly  away,  and  stands  back,  laughing 
always,  and  with  a  wonderful  coquetry  in  her  air. 

'  Do  you  know  how  pretty  you  are  ?'  says  Fenton  quickly, 
eagerly. 

'  Pretty  !  I  hate  the  word,'  says  she,  pouting.  '  Ah,  to  be 
tall,  and  fair — and  beautiful  !' 

'  Like  Cecil  Fairfax  ' — mimicking  her  tone  lightly.  '  Well, 
you  can't  be  tall  and  fair,  you  know  ;  Nature's  forbidden  that.' 

'  Yes,  I  know ' — gloomily.  All  her  charming  gaiety  of  a 
moment  ago  is  now  overclouded.  She  stands  now — so  ciuickly 
changed  are  her  moods — a  little  image  of  des])air. 

'  But '  says  he,  and  pauses  as  if  to  tantalize  her. 

'  Yes  ' — eagerly, 

'  You  can  be  beautiful — you  are.' 
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'  But  not  like  hev.      I  have  not  her  charm,  her  grace.' 

'  A  thousandfold  moi-e  !'  cries  he,  with  sudden  vehemence 
that  astonishes  even  himself. 

'Ah!'  Her  voice  rises  triumphantly.  And  now  she  gives 
him  her  hands,  and  comes  to  him  with  all  the  late  joyousness 
intensified  in  every  feature  of  her  vivid  face,  in  every  action 
of  her  small  lissome  body. 

Some  emotion,  stronger  than  he  has  known  for  a  long  time, 
transitory,  no  doubt,  but  real  while  it  lasts,  possesses  Fenton 
now.  He  would  have  drawn  her  to  his  heart,  but  after  a  brief 
moment,  that  looked  like  yielding,  she  again  frees  herself 
lightly  from  his  grasp,  and  with  a  little  charming  gesture 
forbids  him  to  come  nearer. 

'  Sit  down  here  and  let  us  talk,'  says  she,  indicating  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  near  her.  '  This  bazaar  seems  to  be 
absorbing  everybody's  thoughts.' 

'  Not  mine,'  says  he,  with  a  downward  glance  at  her,  a 
glance  she  catches  and  returns  with  a  smile  that  is  warm  as 
sunshine. 

'  It  ought,  however.' 

'  How  ?  Oh,  1  see.  You  are  to  take  part  in  it.  You  will 
help  at  Lady  Maria's  stall  ?' 

'Yes.     And  we  are  all  to  be  in  fancy  costume.' 

She  looks  so  very  fanciful  at  the  })resent  moment,  sitting 
here  in  the  dusky  twilight  on  the  old  tree,  that  it  occurs  to 
Fenton  that  she  hardly  wants  accessories  for  the  part  she  is 
going  to  take  at  the  bazaar. 

'  What  are  you  going  as  ? — a  fairy  ?' 

'  No,  no  !  nothing  so  frivolous.' 

'  A  pixie,  then  .''' 

'  Wrong  again.  Fancy  Lady  Mai'ia's  face  if  you  asked  her 
that  question !' 

'  Ah,  you  ought  to  be  a  pixie,'  says  he.  '  It  would  suit 
you.' 

'  Why  r 

She  moves  a  little  nearer  to  him,  blinking  her  pretty  lids, 
with  their  long,  dark  eyelashes,  rapidly,  so  curious  has  she 
grown. 

'  Don't  you  know  .''' 

'  No,  indeed.' 

'Well,  come  closer,  and  I'll  tell  you.  It  isn't  safe  to  speak 
out  loud  about  pixies  in  wooded  places  now  ' — he  has  secured 
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her  hand,  and  is  holding  it  in  both  his,  whilst  she  Avith 
widened  eyes  is  looking  into  his  face—'  because  from  all  time 
pixies  have  drawn  from  men  their  very  hearts — and  souls.' 

'  No,  no  !'  she  says ;  she  drags  her  hand  out  of  his,  as  if 
affrighted,  and  then  quite  as  suddenly  pushes  it  back  again. 
'Oh,  nonsense!  And  whose  soul,  whose  heart?  Oh,  no, 
no,  no !' 

There  is  something  childish  in  the  expostulation.  Is  she 
to  be  an  evil  influence  in  his  destiny  }  That  he  loves  her  she 
hopes,  she  fears.  Her  eyes  are  full  of  tears  as  she  looks  at 
him. 

'  I  shall  not  be  a  pixie  at  the  bazaai-,  or  at  any  other  time,' 
says  she  ;  '  and  yet ' 

She  hesitates,  and  with  a  little  gesture  turns  his  face  to 
hers. 

'  And  yet  I  would  I  could  be  one,'  says  she,  '  to  turn  your 
soul  to  mine.' 

Softly,  softly  blows  the  tender  night  wind  through  the 
trees  ;  softly,  too,  runs  the  river  down  below.  Above,  in  the 
branches,  the  birds  are  nesting,  little  tiny  cheeps  from  unseen 
recesses  making  the  air  sweet  with  a  music  magical.  Down 
there  the  river  is  rushing,  pale  gray  in  its  hue  ;  whilst  above 
the  sky  is  gray,  too,  sky  and  water  thus  making  one  exquisite 

blend. 

'  Behind  the  western  bars 

The  shrouded  Day  retreats, 
And  unperceived  the  stars 
Steal  to  their  sovran  seats.' 

'  Maden,'  says  he,  in  a  low  tone,  '  do  you  ever  think  }' 

'  Ah,  too  much  and  too  often.  But  we  will  not  think  now. 
It ' — frowning — '  troubles  me.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a 
pixie,  you  see.' 

'  I'm  not  sure.' 

She  laughs,  and  rubs  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 

'  Oh  no.  Only  a  French  peasant.  Odd,  Lady  Maria's 
choosing  that  costume  for  her  stall,  eh .''' 

'  Why  r  It  would  suit  you  better  than  anything  else,  if 
you  can't  be  my  pixie.  And  you  could  wear  that  Httle  red 
cap.'  He  points  to  where  it  is  lying  in  the  light  of  the  young 
May  moon,  that  now  has  arisen  in  all  its  glory,  and  is  flooding 
even  this  tree-haunted  place  with  light.  '  That  suits  you,  any 
way. ' 
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'  You  think  I  would  look  well  as  a  French  peasant,  then  ?' 

A  frown  has  settled  on  her  brow. 

'  It  is  an  effective  costume,  and ' 

'  Appropriate  ?' 

She  is  frowning  still. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  now .'''  asks  Fenton. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  only  I  hnte  to  look  like  a  Frenchwoman.' 

'  Well,  you  don't,'  says  he,  laughing. 

'  Still ' — she  lifts  her  eyes  with  evident  reluctance  to  his — 
'my  mother  was  French.' 

'  And  your  father  .'*' 

'English.' 

'The  happiest  combination  of  all,'  says  Fenton,  laughing. 
'  That's  what  makes  you ' 

'  Yes  r 

She  turns  to  him ;  again  the  glowing  liglit  of  happy  ex- 
pectancy is  in  her  eyes. 

'  What  you  are.' 

'  Oh,  but  that — but  that !'  cries  she.  She  ri.ses  impulsively, 
and  with  her  hands  separated,  but  clenched,  looks  at  him. 
'  Tell  me  !' 

'  The  sweetest — the  dearest  thing  on  earth,'  says  Fenton, 
forgetting  all  things — prudence,  to-morrow  even- — with  those 
dark  eyes  on  his. 

'  Ah  !'  She  runs  to  him.  '  If  /  might  think  that  i/ou 
thought  that.' 

'  You  may,'  says  he,  in  a  low,  impassioned  tone,  and  for  the 
moment  he  believes  in  his  own  mood.  His  arms  are  round 
her,  he  stoops  over  Jier ;  but  even  at  this  instant,  with  one 
small  but  firm  hand  upon  his  breast,  she  pushes  him  from  her. 

'  No,  you  mustn't  kiss  me,'  says  she,  her  eyes  on  his,  her 
breath  coming  quickly.  '  Xo.'  And  then  all  suddenly,  as  if 
angry  with  hei'self  for  her  cold-heartedness,  she  relents  a  little 
— a  very  little. 

'Well,  only  just  my  eyes,  my  hair — not  my  lips.  Now,  re- 
member !' 

It  is  strange,  even  amusing,  but  he  can  see  that  she  really 
means  it.  She  is  always  amusing.  But  what  is  still  more 
strange  is  the  fact  that  Fenton  respects  her  meaning,  and  it 
is  only  on  her  hair  and  her  eyes  his  kisses  rest.  Upon  her 
lips,  not  one. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  We'll  prove  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait, 
To  make  the  preying  trout  our  prey.' 

To-DAV,  as  Mr.  Amyot  acknowledges  with  disgust  as  he 
springs  out  of  bed,  is  a  '  scorcher.'  Above,  indeed,  Sol  is  run- 
ning amuck,  and  the  solemn  earth  beneath  is  suffering. 

'  Awful  rot,  thinking  of  fishing  on  a  day  like  this !'  he  tells 
himself  further  on.  Yet,  having  arranged  with  Carry  Desmond 
to  meet  her  at  the  Droon  at  a  certain  hour,  he  most  unAvillingly 
dons   his   armour — fishing   boots,  basket,  rod,  and   book   with 

the  sacred  flies — and  starts  for  the  rendezvous. 

*  -Sfr  *  -x-  * 

Up  here  amongst  the  hills,  where  the  river  leaps  gaily  from 
rock  to  rock,  the  shadows  are  lying  and  the  air  is  almost  cool. 
The  tall  trees  on  either  edge  of  it,  with  their  hanging  branches, 
resist  the  sun,  and  here  and  there  in  the  darkened  pools  some 
fishing  may  be  hoped  for.  The  day  is  exquisite,  and  full  of 
fresh  young  breathings.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to 
move  without  taking  the  life  of  some  small  perfect  thing. 
The  wood-anemones  and  the  cuckoo-flower  are  making  carpets 
everywhere,  while  on  the  banks  '  my  lady's  bedstraw  '  is  climb- 
ing over  everything  its  dainty  feet  can  touch,  and  here,  in 
corners,  the  gaudy  celandine  calls  loud  for  {iraise. 

And  the  ferns  !  The  ferns  are  everywhere,  gloriously  cool, 
and  filled  with  so  many  different  greens  as  to  suflice  the  eye. 
Spring  is  still  with  us,  as  it  seems,  though  summer  is  very  near 
at  hand,  its  message  coming  with  the  May  : 

'  May,  that  mother  is  of  monthes  glade, 

When  all  the  freshe  flowers,  green  anrl  red. 
Be  quick  again,  that  Winter  deade  made. 
And  full  of  balm  is  floating  every  nieade.' 

'  Oh  !  there  you  are,'  says  Carry  Desmond,  glancing  at  him 
over  her  shoulder  as  he  comes  springing  over  the  rocks  on  her 
left — a  short-cut  to  the  Droon.  With  rod  in  hand  she  is 
whipping  the  stream  diligently.  '  I  suppose  you  thought  the 
day  too  bad  for  anything,  but  you  were  wrong.  You  generally 
are.  I've  got  two  already  ' — with  a  swift  gesture  towards  her 
basket,  that  is  lying  on  the  bank  above  her. 

She  vouchsafes  him  no  further,  no  more  ordinary  greeting. 

3 
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She  and  he  are  indeed  comrades  too  well  tried  to  care  for  the 
bare  conventionalities  of  their  day.  Besides  which.  Carry,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  of  '  a  boy  spoiled,'  as  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  always  says. 

She  had  come  amongst  the  Hillesden  people  seventeen 
years  ago.  The  old  place  she  lives  in  was  once  what  the  land 
agents  call  '  a  handsome  residence,'  but  many  years  of  Carry's 
father's  residence  in  it  (this  last  remark  alone  will  show  her 
Irish  origin)  had  sufficed  to  bring  it  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
As  a  fact,  Tudor  Hall,  for  so  it  was  named  when  Mr.  Desmond 
took  it,  is  now  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  walls  are 
falling  in,  the  roof  is  distinctly  unsound,  not  a  boarding  in  any 
part  of  the  house  that  a  stout  step  might  not  crack  in  two. 
There  has  been  a  hint  of  late  that  someone  walking  without 
wariness  across  the  drawing-room  floor  might  find  himself  un- 
awares in  the  kitchen. 

In  the  country  one's  world  is  very  limited,  yet  Cecil  Fairfax 
had  found  she  was  Carry's  cousin — a  far-off  cousin,  truly,  but 
still,  if  distantly  connected,  of  her  veiy  blood.  Carry's  mother 
had  been  English,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Fairfax's  first  cousin. 

There  arose  a  strong  affection  between  the  two  girls :  one 

so  well  off,  the  other  so  distinctly  jwor.     Cecil  would  gladly 

have  loaded  Cany  and  her  aunt  with  benefits,  but  was  refused 

— more  distinctly  even  by  the  girl  than  by  her  aunt.     No,  no  ! 

They  could  live  alone,  she  and  auntie.     They  could  manage 

perfectlv. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

'  Well,  you  are  lucky  !'  says  Richie,  pulling  out  the  contents 
of  the  basket.  '  Half  a  pound,  or  three-quarters,  if  anything.' 
He  hardly  looks  at  her,  so  intent  is  he  on  the  trout  she  has 
caught.  But,  then,  he  knows  her  looks.  '  But  it  was  a  beastly 
day  in  the  beginning,  wasn't  it }' 

'  Not  half  bad,  /  thought.' 

No  moi'e  is  said.  Amyot  now  grows  busy  with  his  tackle, 
and  presently,  springing  from  stone  to  stone  over  a  rough 
crossing-place,  he  reaches  the  other  side  of  the  I'iver,  and 
marching  upwards,  though  scarcely  out  of  sight  or  call  of  his 
companion,  finds  a  favourite  pool,  and  casting  a  green  drake 
lightly  on  the  water,  possesses,  as  all  fishermen  must  do,  his 
soul  in  patience. 

Slowly,  silently,  the  minutes  go  by,  growing  into  quarters 
and  half-hours.     Carry  has  made  her  two  trout  four,  and  has 
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learned  to  her  satisfaction  that  Richie's  basket  is  the  better  for 
only  one.  Botli  are  fisliing  down  the  stream,  he  veiy  much 
above  her,  and  now  at  a  turn  of  the  river  he  is  out  of  sight. 

The  river  is  swollen  almost  to  its  banks,  because  of  the  late 
rains,  and  is  tumbling  heavily  on  its  way  to  the  great  sea  far 
down  there  many  a  mile  away.  Pale-green  it  gleams  in  the 
shallower  parts,  and  now  tea-green  in  the  deeper,  and  black 
as  night  in  the  big  })ools  where  the  fish  lie  hungry  ;  and  some- 
times there  comes  a  fall,  where  the  spray  dashes  up  in  foamy 
clouds,  half  drowning  the  delicate  ferns  that  deck  out  with 
charming  coquetry  the  old  river's  broken  sides — kind  ferns 
that  always  seek  to  hide,  like  the  ivy,  old  age,  and  poverty,, 
and  sad  decay.  A  tender  wind  has  risen,  moving  the  gentle 
ripples  of  the  water  here  and  there  on  its  downward  course, 
but  all  around  is  silence.  No  sound  breaks  the  delicate  still- 
ness of  the  noon,  save  the  song  of  the  stream  and  the  sighing 
and  rustling  of  ferns  and  grasses.  Sometimes  the  river's  music 
is  broken  by  the  trilling  of  a  bird  overhead,  but  not  often. 
The  languorous  heat  of  the  May  day  oppresses  the  birds  as 
well  as  the  plants  and  bushes. 

Suddenly  through  this  quiet  a  voice  rings  : 

'  Carry,  come  here,  come  quickly  !     Carry,  I  say ' 

Miss  Desmond  draws  in  her  line  as  quickly  as  possible,  sees 
that  her  fly  is  safe,  and  then  rushes  up  the  hill  to  Richie.  It 
is  no  easy  journey,  springing  thus  over  boulders  and  fallen 
stumps  of  trees,  and  she  is,  therefore,  hardly  prepared  to  be 
accosted  thus  by  Mr.  Amyot  : 

'  Hang  it  all  !  you  might  hurry  yourself !' 

He  is  red  with  excitement,  and  is  playing  his  rod  with 
evident  difficulty.  The  line,  indeed,  seems  strung  to  the  last 
degree,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  bit  of  the  river  over  there 
where  some  stir  amongst  the  weeds  tells  its  own  tale. 

'  Hang  it  all  yourself!'  says  Carry  indignantly.  '1  ran  all  I 
could.  You  didn't  expect  me  to  fling  my  rod  into  the  stream, 
did  you  }' 

'  Never  mind  me  ;  I'm  sorry.  But  catch  hold,  and  sit  tight/ 
says  Amyot. 

With  this  he  thrusts  his  rod  into  her  hands,  and,  sj)ringing 
on  a  branch  of  an  old  alder  that  lies  across  the  river,  drags  him- 
self as  far  as  he  can,  then  drops  into  mid-stream.  From  that 
a  stroke  or  two  takes  him  to  the  other  side,  where  his  line  lies 
fouled  amongst  a  lot  of  weeds. 
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'  Got  caught  !'  he  roars  to  Carry  across  the  water ;  '  but 
there's  a  fish  on,  and  a  whopper,  if  I  know  anything.  Dig 
the  rod  into  the  bank.' 

Carry,  whose  ill-temper  is  always  a  transitory  evil,  and  hardly 
likely  to  be  even  remembered  when  a  big  catch  is  on,  does 
as  she  is  directed  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  time  for  thought 
of  any  kind  as  the  rod  begins  to  grow  almost  too  much  for  her, 
so  great  is  the  rushing  and  trembling  and  returning  at  the  end 
of  it.  Now  Richie  is  beside  her  again,  and  has  taken  the  rod 
from  her,  and  is  tearing  down-stream  with  it,  and  now  up 
again ;  and  now  the  supreme  moment  has  come,  and  the 
handsome,  speckled,  gasping  trout  is  lying  at  their  feet. 

'  Two  pounds,  if  an  ounce  !'  says  Richie,  running  his  sleeve 
across  his  forehead. 

'  Oh,  what  a  beauty !'  says  Carry.  '  It — it  seems  a  shame 
to  kill  him.     He's  a  king  amongst  trout.' 

'  When  the  terrible  deed  has  been  done,  you  shall  have  him/ 
says  Amyot. 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  have  enough  of  my  own.' 

'  You  shall,  though.  If  i/oii  hadn't  been  there  to  help  me, 
I  should  never  have  been  able  to  extricate  the  line  from  that 
stuff  over  there.' 

'  You  had  far  better  take  him  to  Miss  Langley-Binks  as  a 
love-offering,'  says  Carry  with  a  little  irrejiressible  burst  of 
teasing. 

'  Oh,  Carry,  confound  it  !  let's  forget  things  for  once,'  says 
Amyot  with  a  groan  of  disgust. 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  forget  your  clothes,'  says  she. 
'Oh,  Richie,  really,  you  know,  you  are  awfully  wet.' 

'  Wet  or  not  wet,  I  feel  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,'  says  Mr. 
Amyot.  '  It's  the  biggest  fish  I've  caught  this  year,  or  the 
last,  for  the  matter  of  that.' 

'  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  it,'  says  Carry,  with  almost  solemn 
feeling,  indicating  the  river  by  a  movement  of  her  head. 

'I  say,  I'm  starving,'  says  Richie  suddenly.  'What  have 
you  brought  ?' 

'  There  wasn't  much  of  anything,'  confesses  Carry,  without, 
however,  the  slightest  sign  of  confusion  or  mauvaise  honte. 
'  Only  some  cold  mutton,  and  I  had  to  leave  enough  for  auntie's 
luncheon  ;  though  if  she  knew,  old  darling !  she'd  have  made 
me  take  it  all.  So  I'm  afraid  the  sandwiches  are  rather  more 
bi'ead-and-butter  than  anything  else.' 
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'  I  shouldn't  care  if  they  were  only  bread/  declares  Richie, 
'  as  long  as  there  was  enough  of  them  ;  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hawk. ' 

'  So  am  1/  says  Carry  ;  and  together  the  two  young,  happy, 
healthy  creatures  seat  themselves  on  a  knoll,  and  munch 
hungrily  at  their  somewhat  unappetizing,  if  good  and  whole- 
some, luncheon.  But,  then,  who  wants  an  a})petite  when  one 
is  young  and  vigorous,  and  has  gone  out  fishing  since  eleven 
o'clock,  and  when  one  has  the  balmy  breath  of  spring-time  in 
one's  heart,  and  a  constitution  that  would  baffle  even  a  specialist 
to  find  a  flaw  in  it  ! 

'  Carry,'  says  Mr.  Amyot,  when  he  has  come  to  the  last 
crumb,  'what  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  about  that  con- 
founded girl .''' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'  I  needed  rest  and  cmforb, 
And  came  to  seek  them  with  you.' 

'  I  REALLY,  huiu'stlij  think  you  ought  to  marry  her,'  says  Miss 
Desmond,  facing  this  momentous  question  with  all  the 
solemnity  it  undoubtedly  requires.  'She's  got  thousands,  and 
you've  got  only  pence,  and  the  old  place  must  be  kept  up.' 

'  That's  what  the  Dowager  says,'  acquiesces  Amyot,  with  a 
sigh. 

Richie  always  speaks  of  Lady  Maria  as  the  Dowager  ;  she, 
of  him,  as  '  my  young  relative  '  or  '  that  handsome  creature 
Richie.'  She  always  jn-onounces  her  favourite  term  as  '  cree- 
chaw,'  which  somehow  makes  it  seem  like  a  new  name  for  a 
cockatoo. 

'  She'd  know,'  says  Carry.  '  She  knows  everything.  She's 
ever  so  clever  ;  and  you  really  ought  to  listen  to  her,  Richie. 
She's  a  cousin  of  yours,  you  know.  But  about  Miss  Langley- 
Binks ' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  says  Richie,  in  a  doleful  tone.  '  It 
appears  her  motlier  threw  out  hints  to  tlie  Dowager.  What 
an  old  beast,  eh  ?' 

'  M — m!'  says  Carry,  conveying  in  this  extraordinary  syllable 
the  very  sweetest  sym})athy. 

'  It  seems  she  has  set  her  heart  on  my  old  place,  and  thinks 
she  could  make  up  a  new  Amyot   family  with  the  help  of  my 
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name  and  her  daughter's  money.  No  family  of  her  own,  you 
know.' 

'  Nofaini/i/.     Why^  there's  Aurora.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !  Who's  thinking  of  that  sort  of  family  ? 
Rank  in  the  county,  you  know,  is  what  she's  going  for. 
Grandfathers,  and  that.  And  so  she's  told  the  Dowager  she 
would  be  v.illing  to  countenance — coiiiitei/anre,  mind  you — an 
alliance  between  her  daughter's  fortune  ' — bitterly — '  and  my 
name  !  When  the  Dowager  mentioned  alliance  to  me,  I  felt 
sick.  The  Binkses  and  that  class  of  persons,  and  Royalties, 
alwa3's  speak  of  alliances.     We  don't  !' 

'You  foi'get  Lady  Maria.' 

'  No,  I  don't.  They  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  not  a  pin's 
point  to  choose  between  her  and  the  Langleys.' 

'  Oh,  poor  Lady  Maria  !  Surely  she  can't  be  put  in  a  cate- 
gory with  Mrs.  Langley.' 

'  Couldn't  she,  by  Jove  !  I  tell  you  what,  Carry  :  she  only 
wants  to  ])atch  uj)  me  and  my  affairs  because  my  old  place 
belongs  in  a  way  to  her  and  her  family.  To  keep  up  the 
Name,  as  she  calls  it — she  always  ])uts  a  big  N  on,  if  you 
notice — she  would  sell  me  to  the  devil,  or — that  sack !' 

'I  think  vou  needn't  be  vul<>ar,  Richie.' 

'  It's  not  half  so  vulgar,  any  way,  as  trying  to  keep  up  a 
name  by  false  means — trying  to  make  one  by  a  graft,'  says 
Richie  ;  *  and  that's  what  the  Dowager  and  your  precious 
Aurora  are  trying  to  do.' 

'  Not  my  Aurora,  thank  yon.      But  still,  Richie ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  ' — gloomily — '  lots  of  fellows  have  done  it. 
They've  taken  the  plunge  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  or  the 
name  or  title.  And  if  I  don't,  tlie  old  place  will  be  in  the 
market  in  no  time.' 

'That  would  break  your  heart,'  says  she,  shaking  her  head 
dismally. 

'Well,  it's  a  choice  of  evils.     Aurora  would  break  it,  too.' 

'No,  no  !  She  isn't  so  bad  as  that,'  says  Carry,  ])lainly  bent 
on  encouraging  him,  though  with  deej)  commiseration.  'She's 
a  kind  sort  of  girl,  I  think,  though  she  is  fat  ;  and  after  all, 
Richie,  she's  very  fond  of  you,  I  think.' 

'  Ah,  that's  it,'  says  Mr.  Amyot,  whose  voice  seems  now  to 
come  out  of  his  boots  ;  '  she  docs  like  me.  You  ' — with  a  last 
lingering  ray  of  hope — 'you  don't  think  she'd  refuse  me,  do 
you  ?' 
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'  She'll  accept  you,  to  a  moral/  says  Carry  ;  '  you  needn't 
have  two  thoughts  about  it.'  She  pauses.  '  And  it's  better 
to  be  fat  than  a  bag  of  bones,  any  way.' 

The  wind  sweeps  up  the  stream  and  down  again,  but  brings 
no  comfort  with  it. 

'  Carry,'  says  Mr.  iVmyot,  '  let  us  talk  of  something  else.' 

In  this  he  shows  himself  a  true  philosopher. 

Carry  laughs. 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  says  she  ;  '  but  of  what  }  It's  fatal  to 
ask  a  person  to  talk ;  it  ties  one's  tongue.  Oh,  by-the-by, 
have  you  heard  that  our  new  Bishop — he  must  be  a  silly  old 
thing — has  a  prejudice  against  raffles  .''  That  will  destroy  half 
our  chances  at  the  bazaar.  You  know  raffles  run  up  a  thing 
so  ;  they  are  of  immense  use.' 

'  Have  them  on  the  quiet,'  suggests  Mr.  Amyot,  with  a  dis- 
graceful lack  of  principle. 

'  I  thought  of  that,  too.  I  ex})ect  it  will  come  to  it  in  the 
end.  Oh,  Richie,  I  wonder  how  I'll  look  as  a  Norwegian 
peasant.' 

'  First-class,'  says  Amyot  carelessly  ;  '  though,  if  they  had 
the  pluck  to  get  up  a  rational  costume  stall,  that ' — with  a 
view  to  teasing  her — '  would  have  suited  you  down  to  the 
ground.' 

Miss  Desmond  casts  a  brief  but  curit)us  glance  at  him,  and 
then,  for  no  reason,  apparently,  becomes  all  at  once  a  brilliant 
pink. 

'Why,  you're  blushing!'  cries  Richie,  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  venture.      '  Yes,  you  are  ;  you're  as  red  as  fire.' 

'I  sup])ose  I  can  blush  if  I  like,'  says  Carry  valiantly. 
Whatever  little  fear — or  fancy — brought  the  unusual  blush,  it 
has  now  been  conquered.  '  A  Norwegian  I  am  going  to  be, 
any  way — that's  settled.  Auntie's  cousin,  one  of  the  Meath 
Desmonds,  has  a  Norwegian  dress,  and  she  is  going  to  lend  it 
to  me.  Lucky,  isn't  it.?  I  couldn't  have  taken  part  in 
Cecil's  stall  if  "it  hadn't  been  for  that.  Oh  yes;  of  course, 
Cecil  wanted  to  give  me  the  dress,  but — well,  I  couldn't,  you 
know. ' 

'  Yes,  I  know.' 

'  And  auntie  couldn't  have  done  anything.  She's  awfully 
down  just  now,  Richie.' 

'  Nothing  fresh  ?' — anxiously. 

'  Well,  no  ;  not   exactly.     'I'lie   old   loan,   you   know.      But 
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we're  rather  short  this  year  for  many  reasons,  and  she  doesn't 
know  how  to  make  up  the  next  quarter's  money.     It's  only 

twenty  pounds,  really,  but ' 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  help  you/  says  Amyot ;  '  but,  as 
it  is,  it  will  be  cut  and  run  with  me  presently,  I'm  afraid,  and 
the  old  place  in  the  market.  Still,  Carry,  perhaps  I  could  do 
something,  and  you  would  not  mind  my  helping  you.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  says  Carry,  which,  indeed,  is  the  truth.     '  But 
you  can't,  you  know ;  and  besides,  Richie,  I  have  a  small  idea 
of  my  own.     Auntie,  it  seems,  can  make  out  ten  pounds,  and 
for  the  other  ten — well,  I  have  an  idea,  I  say.' 
'  Popkin  ?' — shortly. 

'  Oh  no  !  not  yd.  Though  ' — with  a  sigh — '  I  expect  in  the 
end  I  shall  find  myself  Mrs.  Popkin.  What  a  wretch  of  a 
name  !' 

'  And  the  little  brute  himself !  Don't  do  it.  Carry,  and  take 
my  advice.' 

'  Lady  Maria  says  he's  a  very  good  young  man,'  says 
Carry. 

'  Oh,  Lor'  !  That  puts  the  finishing  stroke,'  says  Amyot, 
with  wild  disgust ;  '  though,  after  all,  I  shouldn't  talk.  We're 
in  the  same  boat.' 

'Yes.     Aurora's  got  money.' 
'And  Popkin  expectations.' 

'  If  I'm  one  of  them,'  says  Miss  Desmond,  breaking  into 
most  unseemly  mirth,  '  he'll  come  to  a  bad,  and,  I'm  afraid,  a 
speedy  end.  Oh,  I  say,  Richie,  I  wonder  what  Aurora  is  going 
to  be  at  the  bazaar.' 

'  A  houri,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  says  Amyot  bitterly,  after 
which  they  both  roar  with  laughter. 

'  I  fancy,'  says  Carry  presently,  '  that  when  you  marry  her 
you  won't  be  allowed  to  go  fishing  with  me  again.  She  keeps 
her  eye  on  me.  I  really  think ' — giving  way  to  fresh  uncon- 
trollable mirth — '  she  thinks  you  are  in  love  with  me.' 

'  Well,  I  like  you  better  than  anybody,'  sajs  Amyot,  regard- 
ing her  dispassionately. 

'  Oh,  and  I  you,  too,  dear  old  thing  !'  says  Carry,  with  the 
most  open  affection.  '  If  I  had  had  a  brother,  I  should  have 
liked  him  to  be  the  very  image  of  you.' 

'  I've  often  had  that  sort  of  thought  about  you,'  says  Amyot. 
'  If  you  were  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  you're  just  the  sort  of 
chum  I'd  have  chosen.' 
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Again  the  thought  that  dyed  Miss  Desmond's  cheeks 
awhile  ago  makes  them  a  pale  pink  now.  Why  would  he  not 
have  chosen  her  as  a  sister?  Is  she  really  so  like  a  boy,  then, 
as  Mrs.  Verschoyle  says?  Well,  if  so,  so  much  the  better 
for  her  scheme.  She  is  still  thinking  deeply,  when  Richie's 
conversation — he  has  been  talking  fluently — breaks  in  upon 
her  dreams. 

'  It's  all  rot,  of  course,  about  Aurora,'  says  he.  '  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  there  is  always  America.  1  shouldn't 
make  half  a  bad  sort  of  cowboy.' 

'  Horrid  !'  says  she.  '  And,  besides,  to  abandon  the  dear 
old  place  !  Oh  no  ;  I  think  you  ought  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
its  sake.' 

'A  big  sacrifice,'  says  Richie  gloomily.  'Well' — ^with 
returning  cheerfulness — '  there  is  no  hurry,  any  way;  that's  one 
comfort.  Come  on  ;  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  home  ;  the 
sun  is  blinding.  And  I  think  I'll  go  your  way,  and  give  my 
one  great  catch  to  Miss  Desmond.' 

'  Yes,  do ;  she  will  be  pleased,'  says  Carry,  scrambling  to 
her  feet.  '  You  shall  lay  your  offering  before  her,  if  not  before 
the  great  Aurora ;  and  indeed,  Richie,  I  only  hope  you  won't 
catch  your  death  of  cold,  sitting  here  so  long  in  those  wet 
clothes.' 

Ten  minutes'  walk  brings  them  to  the  torn-down  entrance 
to  an  avenue,  once  gravelled,  but  now  thickly  sown  with 
weeds.  On  either  side  two  lines  of  elm-trees,  now  bursting 
into  leaf,  stand  tall  and  stately,  whilst  amongst  them,  strag- 
gling and  uncared  for,  laurel  bushes  are  running  unheeded 
into  wood.  On  the  right-hand  the  grass  slopes]  downwards 
and  away  into  a  wooded  hollow,  now  warm  with  scented 
bluebells.  Across  the  avenue,  and  here  and  there  amongst 
the  trees,  rabbits  are  scuttling  to  and  fro,  their  soft  white  tails 
making  little  flashes  of  light  amongst  the  green. 

The  air  of  utter  desolation,  the  suggestion  of  poverty  that 
lies  on  all  around,  is  evidently  unheeded  by  the  two  who  now 
go  up  the  walk,  chatting  cheerfully  of  many  things.  A  turn 
brings  them  in  view  of  an  old,  ivy-covered  house,  and  a  little 
plot  of  ground  at  the  southern  side  of  it,  prettily  laid  out  in 
flower-beds  of  the  usual  ancient  designs.  The  horseshoe  here, 
near  the  doorsteps,  the  star  next  to  it,  the  diamond  beyond 
that  again,  and  so  on.  This  Hower-garden  is  the  a])ple  of  the 
elder  Miss    Desmond's   eye,    and   it    is  thei'efore,    on   hearhig 
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certain  '  cushings '  and  '  shooings/  that  Richie  and  Carry 
smarten  their  footsteps  as  they  draw  near  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sacred  plot  an  old  lady,  dainty,  fragile 
(she  looks  as  if  a  respectable  puff  of  wind  would  blow  her 
away),  with  a  snowy  kerchief  over  her  head,  is  making  frantic 
passes  in  the  air  at  two  imjiertinent  hens,  that  with  many 
insolent  glances,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  very  worst 
language,  are  slowly  retreating  to  the  yard  whence  they  had 
come  on  predatoiy  thoughts  intent. 

'  Oh,  auntie  darling,  have  they  been  here  again .''  What 
beasts  they  are  !' 

'  Yes,  my  dear.  Yes,  indeed  ;  though,  perhaps,  that  is 
hardly  a  nice  word.'  The  old  lady  looks  flushed  and  tremulous 
from  her  late  exertions.  Her  pretty  cap,  with  its  pale  blue 
ribbons,  has  been  blown  a  little  to  one  side  ;  her  skirt,  caught 
by  the  merry  May  wind,  lets  two  of  the  smallest  feet  in  Europe 
be  seen,  clad  in  their  velvet  slippers.  The  Desmonds  for 
generations  have  been  able  to  boast  of  the  beauty  of  their 
feet  and  hands.  '  Is  that  you,  Richie  dear  ?'  She  raises  her 
face,  fair  still,  in  spite  of  the  w^hite  soft  hair  that  surmounts  it, 
as  Amj'ot  stoo])s  to  kiss  her  affectionately.  It  is  quite  a  usual 
proceeding.  He  has  kissed  her  ever  since  he  first  saw  her ; 
he  was  then  a  little  fellow  in  his  first  knickers.  '  How  well 
you  look  !  But  aren't  these  hens  most  troublesome  ? — even 
worse  than  the  rabbits,  though  they  are  getting  intolerable — 
a  perfect  nuisance  !     I  wish  someone  would  shoot  them.' 

Here  Carry's  face  again  grows  conscious — a  little  pink,  a 
little  pleased,  however. 

'  But  the  hens  are  worse,'  old  Miss  Desmond  goes  on  in  her 
plaintive  voice.  'Just  now  nothing  would  suit  them  but  my 
young  stocks,  that  I  only  yesterday  spent  an  hour  putting  out. 
And  they  were  also  attacking  my  early  bed  of  mignonette, 
when  ' — warming  to  the  subject — '  I  most  providentially  saw 
them  from  the  drawing-room  window.  They  trouble  me  very 
much.' 

'They  shan't  trouble  you  much  longer,'  says  Amyot,  who  is 
already,  indeed,  in  search  of  pebbles  from  the  troclden-in  old 
gravel  of  the  avenue  ;  with  these,  and  a  stirring  whoop,  the 
hens  are  finally  driven  out  of  sight,  the  speckled  one  nai-rowly 
escaping  having  her  off-leg  broken  by  one  of  the  pebbles. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  the  garden  wired  in,'  says  Miss 
Desmond,  whilst  Carry  adjusts  her  dainty  cap  ;  '  but  wiring 
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costs  so  much.     And  so  you  have  been  fishing,  you  two — any 
sport  ?' 

'  A  leviathan/  says  Carry,  laughing.  '  And  he  has  brought 
it  to  lay  at  your  feet.' 

Richie  had  opened  his  basket. 

'  My  goodness,  Richie  !'  says  old  Miss  Desmond.  '  Well, 
really,  my  dear,  I  never  saw  such  a  handsome  creature  I 
Though  my  poor  dead  brother,  Can-y's  father,  you  know, 
used  to  tell  us  of  trout  he  caught.     And  for  me,  Richie  ?' 

'  Where  could  I  find  a  better  shrine  }'  asks  Amyot,  patting 
her  pretty  old  hand  softly. 

'  I  suggested  that  he  should  give  it  to  Miss  Aurora  Langley- 
Binks — goodness,  what  a  mouthful  it  is  !'  says  Carry — '  as  a 
love-offerins;.  But  no  !  vou  won  the  dav.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  auntie,  cutting  out  all  the  young  people 
like  this.' 

Miss  Desmond  laughs,  and  colours  as  delicately  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen.     Then  all  at  once  she  grows  grave. 

'Love-offering — to  Miss  Langley — I  don't  like  that,'  says 
she.  '  A  Binks  and  an  Amyot.  No,  Richie,  no  !  No  good 
could  come  of  such  an  alliance  as  that.  I  hope,  my  dear,  the 
gossip  I  have  heard  about  you  and  that  young  woman  means 
nothing.' 

'  Don't  say  that,  auntie,'  says  Carry  quickly.  '  You  know 
how  it  will  be  with  his  old  home  if  he  can't  get  help  some- 
where.    I — I  have  been  advising  him  to  marry  her.' 

'  Carry,  you  are  wrong,'  says  Miss  Desmond,  with  something 
in  her  tone  that  in  anyone  else  might  be  called  anger. 

'  I'm  not.  The  old  place  always  calls  to  one,  and  he  pro- 
mised his  ftither  to  keep  it  up  if  he  could.  Didn't  jou, 
Richie .''' 

Amyot  nods.  Once  again  that  d}ing  scene  with  his  father 
rises  before  him  :  the  man  dying,  holding  the  lad's  hand,  and 
imploring  him  to  keep  together  the  old  place,  where  so  many 
Amyots  had  lived  and  died. 

'And  you  know,  auntie  darling,  how  you  love  this  place. 
Would  you  let  it  go  without  a  pang  ?  Could  Richie  see 
his  go  ?' 

'  Well,  well,'  says  the  old  maid  sadly.  She  looks  round  her, 
at  the  dilapidated  greenhouse  that  once  had  been  her  pride, 
at  the  grass  growing  thickly  in  the  avenue,  that  used  to  be  so 
clean.      '  It   is  queer,'  says   she   at   last.      '  How  one   shrinks 
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from  death !     But  I  suppose  there  is  something  in  the  sun- 
shine.    Come  in  and  have  some  tea,  Richie.' 

'  No,  no  !  He  must  go  home  and  change  his  clothes.' 
'  Wet,  are  }ou,  dear .''  In  tlie  river  catching  that  fish  for 
me  !  Had  you  whisky,  Richie  ?  My  brother  always  said 
whisk)^  was  a  splendid  thing  out  fishing.  Well,  good-bye, 
dear.'  She  holds  his  hand,  looking  at  him  sadly.  '  Must  you 
do  it,  Richie — must  you .''  Well,  jjerhaps.'  She  sighs. 
'  Poverty  is  a  hard  master,  God  knows  !'  says  she. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  A  soul  exasperated  in  ills  falls  out  with  everything — its  friend,  itself.' 

Mrs.  Langlev-Binks'  '  day '  for  giving  tea  to  the  members  of 
the  Hillesden  Tennis  Club  has  dawned,  as  the  poet  says,  '  in 
perfect  beauty,'  and  already,  though  it  is  barely  three  o'clock, 
the  green-painted  and  backless  forms  are  lined  with  the  timid 
ones,  who  fear  to  come  when  all  may  be  assembled,  and  with 
the  inquisitive  ones,  who  would  not  miss  an  arrival  for  any- 
thing. Over  there  in  the  tent  Mrs.  Langley-Binks'  servants 
are  preparing  the  table  and  laying  it  out  on  quite  a  grand 
scale.  Most  of  the  members  are  content  to  give  their  teas  on 
a  modest  one — dainty  little  tea-cakes,  delicately-cut  bread- 
and-butter,  slices  of  the  generous  plum-cake,  and  the  in- 
noxious sponge,  and  so  on.  But  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  o'ertops 
all  this — her  flowers,  her  fruit  ('  some  of  our  own  early  straw- 
berries, dear  Lady  ^Maria  '),  her  bon-bons,  and  other  fal-lals, 
tend  to  make  her  '  tea '  a  very  elaborate  affair.  And  if,  as 
Mr.  Browne  says,  it  uplifts  her  soul,  who  shall  say  a  word 
against  it .''  And  as  for  '  you  and  me,  Jinnie — we're  nuts  on 
sweeties,  eh  }' 

Jinnie  has  arrived  now,  seemingly  all  legs  and  aiTns,  with 
her  mother,  and  Miss  Royce  in  attendance.  And  Lady  Maria 
has  come  with  them,  to  Mrs.  Langley-Binks'  intense  relief  and 
delight ;  she  had  been  trembling,  indeed,  lest  she  should  not 
come.  That  hateful  Mrs.  Berkeley  will  be  here  to  a  certainty, 
though  she  and  her  hostess  of  to-day  are  barely  on  speaking 
terms,  and  would  be  sure  to  say  her  very  nastiest  things  about 
Lady  Maria's  stiiylng  away.  Mrs.  Berkeley  had  given  the  tea 
only  last  week,  and   Lady  Maria  had   come  to   it  :  but,  then, 
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Mrs.  Bei'keley,  if  odd,  and  very  vulgar,  and  painted  out  of  all 
knowledge,  is  still  first  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Watei'dale, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  in  a  small  way  some- 
body. There  are  little  tales,  here  and  there,  about  her.  For 
one  thing,  she  had  divorced  her  first  husband — a  fatal  thing 
for  a  woman  to  do,  however  in  the  right  she  maj'  be — and 
Mrs.  Berkelev  had  certainlv  been  in  her  right  when  she  did 
it.  But  this  militates,  however,  against  her  in  some  ways, 
and  has  tended,  perhaps,  poor  soul  !  to  heighten  the  venom 
of  her  nature  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  is  somebody,  whilst  Mrs. 
Langley-Binks  (and  in  her  own  bosom,  and  sometimes  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  she  acknowledges  the  dreadful  truth)  is, 
in  spite  of  her  money,  nobody.  However,  here  is  Lady  Maria, 
and  the  enemy  cannot  crow  to-day,  and  the  poor  old  snob's 
soul  is  at  rest. 

Mrs.  Verschoyle,  looking  charming  in  a  costume  of  pale 
green  serge  and  fur  (the  weather  is  still  cold),  and  a  little 
touch  of  pink  in  her  bonnet,  is  coming  slowly  up  the  path  that 
borders  the  tennis-courts,  when  her  brother-in-law  Anthony, 
with  Captain  Fenton  and  Dicky  Browne,  check  her  progress. 
Carry  is  with  them. 

'You  look  so  lovely  to-day,'  says  the  latter  affectionately 
and  impulsively,  as  is  her  Avont. 

'  We  have  been  admiring  you  as  you  came  up  the  path,' 
says  Anthony,  affectionately  too. 

'  What  a  dear,  dear  bonnet !'  says  Dicky  Browne. 

'  And  how  you  become  it !'  says  Sidney. 

Mrs.  \"erschoyle  laughs,  and  blushes  most  delicately. 

'  Oh  no  !  you  really  mustn't,'  says  she  tragically.  '  I  won't 
have  any  compliments  paid  me  at  this  time  of  day.  I'm  get- 
ting too  old  for  them.  There  was  a  time — I  don't  mind  ad- 
mitting that  now ' — she  is  now  one  of  the  youngest-looking 
women  on  the  ground — '  when  I  used  to  receive  compliments 
galore.  That's  a  good  sound  Irish  word — isn't  it,  Carry  ? 
But  when  one  has  reached  the  season  of  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf ' 

'  Only  one  hasn't,'  says  Mr.  Browne  gaily.  '  This,  unless 
my  intellect  has  played  me  false,  is  just  the  close  of  the  merry 
spring-time.  You  will  have  to  wait  a  long,  long  time  for  your 
yellow  leaf 

'  Courtier  !'  savs  she  with  a  charming  smile. 

The  afternoon   is   growing   in  beauty.      Down  by  the  lazy 
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reaches  of  the  river  that  runs  by  one  side  of  the  courts  some 
of  the  people  are  wandering,  whilst  here,  in  the  cool  shade  of 
branching  beeches,  little  groups  are  sitting  on  the  uncomfort- 
able seats,  or  standing  about  gossiping  gaily  of  all  things  in 
earth — but  certainly  not  in  heaven. 

'  By  Jove !  here's  Mrs.  Berkeley,'  suddenly  says  Amyot, 
who  is  leaning  over  Lady  Maria's  chair. 

The  latter  always  holds,  wherever  she  goes,  a  little  court  of 
her  own,  to  which,  as  a  rule,  the  young  only  are  admitted. 
Lady  Maria  likes  youth.  A  little  flutter  runs  through  the 
crowd  around  her  now  as  Richie  s})eaks. 

'  My  dear,  I  hope  not,'  says  Lady  Maria,  very  half-heartedly, 
howevei".  In  her  way  she  likes  this  queer  Mrs.  Berkeley  ; 
besides,  there  is  a  cousinship  between  them  somewhere,  and 
she  is  great  on  'clans.'  'There  is  sure  to  be  some  little  un- 
pleasantness between  her  and  Mrs.  Langley.' 

'  Not  to-day,  jierhajis,'  says  Mrs.  Wrschoyle.  '  Even  if  a/ic 
isn't,  Mrs.  Langley  is  sure  to  be  on  her  best  behaviour.' 

'And  so  we  shall  escape  fii'eworks,'  says  Sidney  Fenton. 

'  Hard  to  escape  them  with  Mrs.  Berkeley,'  says  Dicky 
Browne  meditatively.  '  Her  hair  is  perfectly  suggestive  of 
them.  Talk  of  casting  coals  of  fix*e  on  your  enemy's  head  ! 
If  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  were  to  cast  some  on  Mrs.  Berkeley's, 
it  would  be  perfectly  iniquitous ;  'twould  cause  a  conflagra- 
tion— burn  down  the  whole  town,  most  likely.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  says  Anthony  ;  '  but  really,  red  hair  is  grow- 
ing scarce.  There  seems  to  be  nobody  with  red  hair  nowa- 
days.' 

'  It's  dyebtg  out,'  says  Dicky  sadly. 

Lady  Maria  makes  a  little  pass  at  him  with  her  long  glasses. 

'  Ah,  naughty  boy  !'  says  she. 

'  I  believe  it  is  very  unfashionable  nowadays  to  have  red 
hair,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle. 

'  Such  a  pity  !'  says  Fenton.  '  Such  a  glorious  colour,  and 
sets  off  the  complexion  so.' 

'  So  does  paint,'  says  Lady  Maria.  '  Very  vulgar,  all  that 
kind  of  thing.' 

'  Still,  Titian — he  admired  red  hair :  was  he  vulgar  }'  asks 
Sidney,  with  a  suppressed  amusement  that  annoys  Anthony. 

'  Intensely  so,'  says  Lady  Maria.  '  On  his  canvases,  at  all 
events.  But  we  wei'e  not  talking  of  Titian,  were  we } — of 
Mx's.  Berkeley,  rather.     She  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  little — er — well, 
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a  very  little — ijou  know,  dearest ' — to  Mrs.  Versehoyle,  who 
has  an  anxious  eye  on  Mrs.  Berkeley's  approach  ;  she  is  now 
only  about  a  hundred  yards  off.  '  But  certainly  very  amusing. 
And  in  a  place  like  this,  my  dear  Dicky,  where  there  is  no 
one,  as  a  rule,  but  the  curate  and  the  fossils,  one  can  forgive 
a  good  deal.  However,  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
her  about  that  silly  little  Infantry  boy  she  is  taking  about 
with  her  of  late.  If  he  had  been  in  the  Horse  Guards,  or  even 
in  the  Artillery,  I'd  say  nothing  ;  one  could  understand  ;  but 
she — so  well  connected,  and  a  widow,  and  no  family — she  might 
surely  do  better.     And ' 

She  backs  water  smartly.  The  subject  of  her  discourse  is 
now  almost  on  her. 

'  Oh,  how  d'ye  do  ?'  says  a  high-pitched  voice  at  her  ear. 
'  I've  had  such  an  amusing  day.  Tell  you  about  it  later  on. 
You  do  look  dull.      Any  tea  to-day  ?     Seems  unlikely.' 

Mrs.  Berkeley  is  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  a  high,  aristocratic 
nose  and  a  mouth  that,  literally,  speaks  volumes.  She  is  forty- 
five  if  a  day,  but  ])Oses  as  thirty.  This  need  not  be  laid  down 
to  her  charge.  Very  many  good  women  have  been  known  to 
do  likewise. 

Perhaps,  howevei*,  those  good  women  would  have  been 
indignant  at  Mrs.  Berkeley's  complexion.  There  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  a  question  about  its  arising  from  extreme 
good  health.  Any  way,  her  cheeks  are  always  blooming,  and 
her  lashes  singularly  black.  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  is  in  the 
habit  of  asking  her  intimates  how  much  Mrs.  Berkeley  pays 
her  maid  ;  but,  then,  Mrs.  I^angley-Binks  is  so  vulgar  ! 

Mrs.  Berkeley  gets  through  her  life  in  spite  of  all  this. 
She  is  tall,  as  I  have  said,  and  her  face  is  long — it  runs  down, 
indeed,  like  a  curtain — and  she  has  her  own  qualities.  For 
example,  she  can  tell  a  lie  of  her  neighbour  so  reasonably,  so 
concisely,  so  entirely  without  alteration,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  told  it  twenty  times  before,  that  after  a  bit  she 
learns  to  believe  in  it  herself  In  this  way  she  saves  her  con- 
science a  good  deal.  She  has  come  to-day  without  the 
Infantry  man,  which  all  feel  to  be  a  relief. 

'  I  think  we  shall  have  it  very  soon,'  says  Lady  Maria.  She 
draws  her  skirts  aside  politely.      '  Will  you  sit  here .''' 

The  only  garden-seat  with  a  back  to  it  has  been  allotted  to 
the  Dowager. 

'  No,  thawnks  ;  hate  sitting  down.     Have  only  run  in  for  a 
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moment,  really.  So  Mrs.  Binks ' — putting  a  glass  in  her  eye 
and  staring  at  the  florid  tea-table  in  the  tent  beyond — 'is 
going  to  have  the  usual  banquet.''  Too  much  for  her, 
evidently.  Five  now  ' — consulting  her  watch—'  and  not  even 
the  modest  cup  of  tea  ready ' 

She  ends,  rather  out  of  breath. 

'  I  really  think  you  had  better  sit  down/  says  Lady  Maria, 
mildly  sarcastic. 

'  To  see  it  out  }'  Mi's.  Berkeley  shrugs  her  meagre  shoulders. 
'  I  dare  say  it  might  pi-ove  intei'esting.  "  All  the  delicacies  of 
the  season,"  isn't  that  how  she  puts  it }  Is  that  Mr.  Popkin 
down  there }  I  hope  she's  got  brandy  jiawnee  for  him. 
Curates  require  something  special.  I'll  ask  her  presently. 
She'll  think  it's  a  new  sort  of  gown — something  Oriental. 
He's  looking  our  way.' 

'  Oh  yes,  he's  corain',  he's  comin' !'  says  Dicky  Browne  with 
a  glance  at  Carry — who  returns  it  furiously — and  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  curate's  voice  and  jjeculiar  phraseology. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  laughs,  as  well  as  her  stays  will  allow  her. 

'You  haven't  told  us  about  your  amusing  day,'  says  Lady 
Maria,  who  really  ought  to  have  known  better. 

'No?  Well,  I  went  to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Harcount (Oeneral's 
wife),  and  the  Colonel's  little  daughter  was  lunching  too. 
Nice  little  garl,  but  rightdown  awful  when  one  looked  into 
her  !  My  word  !  she  beats  most.  Just  in  the  middle  of  it  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Captain  Graile — you  know.  Adjutant;  man 
with  brick-red  hair — and  said  out  loud  for  everyone  to  hear  : 
"  Saw  you  kissin'  Miss  Jones  " — General's  daughter,  ye  know 
— "last  night."  "  Sh — sh — sh  !"  says  everybody.  "Yes,  I 
did,  and  not  once,  but  twnitij  times  !"  Wasn't  it  awful  .^  Could 
have  heard  a  shudder  run  through  the  room.  Thought  I'd 
have  gone  into  my  shoes.  Captain  Graile  was  purple  ;  Miss 
Jones  on  point  of  fainting.  And  as  for  the  General  !  Such 
a  i*ow  all  round  as  it  was.  But  awful  funny  little  garl,  don't 
you  think  }' 

'Hopeful  little  "garl,"  at  all  events,'  says  Mr.  Browne. 

'  Little  beast !'  says  Carry  in  a  low  tone  ;  she  feels  sorry  for 
poor  Miss  Jones. 

'  I  think  she  ought  to  be  locked  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
given  a  sound  whipping,'  says  Lady  Maria. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  seems  immensely  amused  at  these  criticisms. 

'  She  is  only  twelve,  you  know,'  says  she.      '  Whipping  too 
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severe,  eh  ?     Par  child   couldn't  be  expected  to  know,  you 
know.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  believe  in  the  ingenue  of  twelve,'  says  Mrs. 

Verschoyle.     '  Just  fancy  Jinnie  ever  saying  anything  like  that !' 

'My  dear,  you  couldn't  fancy  it,'  says  Lady  Maria,  with  a  frown. 

'  Your  Jinnie  is  seven,  I  think,*  says  Mrs.  Berkeley  pi'omptly. 

'  Wonderful   clever  little  garl   for  that !     I   shouldn't  really 

wonder,  if,  when  she  is  twelve ' 

She  moves  gracefully  forward  to  greet  someone  else,  having 
left  her  little  story  behind  her. 

'  Odious  woman !'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  who,  usually  so 
placid,  is  now  stirred  to  her  depths.  '  After  all,  I'm  sure  she 
is  rouged.' 

'  Aspinalled,'  says  Captain  Fenton  with  severe  correction. 
'Warranted  to  wear.     Soap  and  water  invited.' 

'  I  say,'  says  Amyot,  coming  up  to  them  at  this  moment, 
'there's  a  court  over  there  empty.  Let's  secure  it  while  we  can.' 
'  By  all  means,'  says  Fenton. 

Maden  Royce  is  standing  quite  close  to  him,  and  in  a  little 
flash  her  eyes  meet  his  :  Will  he — will  he  ? 
Cecil  Fairfax  is  a  little  beyond  her. 
'  Have  a  game,  Cecil  ?'  says  Sidney. 
Cecil  nods. 

Maden  stands  motionless,  her  strange  face  livid. 
'  Miss  Royce  and  I  will  play  you,'  says  Amyot.     '  Will  you. 
Miss  Royce  ?' 
'Yes.' 

It  is  with  difficulty  she  forces  herself  to  speak  the  husky 
word.  To  kill — to  kill  Cecil  is  her  one  desire  at  this  moment, 
and  yet  Cecil,  of  all  the  people  in  Hillesden,  has  been  the 
kindest  to  the  poor  little  waif. 

Here,  providentially,  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  says  : 
'  Dear  Lady  Maria,  tea  is  ready.    Will  you  come  to  the  tent, 
or  shall  some  of  my  people  bring  it  here  to  you .''' 

'  Thank  you,  I  should  prefer  to  go  to  the  tent,'  says  Lady 
Maria,  rising. 

'  Come  on,  Sidney,  and  we'll  give  you  a  licking,'  says  Amyot 
gaily,  turning  towards  the  tennis-court. 

Sidney,  finishing,  rustles  up — Cecil  is  talking  to  Mrs. 
Langley-Binks ;  he  would  have  said  something  to  Miss  Royce, 
but  with  a  passionate  gesture  she  rei)ulses  him  and  follows 
Amyot. 

4 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*  I  see  the  devil's  hook,  and  yet  cannot  help  nibbling  at  his  bait." 

*  By  Jove  !  that's  a  good  set/  says  Dicky  Browne. 

He  is  in  the  pleasantest  temper.  The  tea  had  been  ex- 
cellent, the  iced  champagne  considerably  better,  and  the 
cakes  beyond  reproach ;  he  has  left  the  sweetmeats,  the 
sandwiches,  and  the  fruit  for  later  on.  Jinnie  has  been  his 
heroic  aider  and  abettor  all  through.  Nobody  on  earth  knows 
why  children  like  Dicky.  He  spends  hours  of  his  life  pre- 
paring unpleasant  surprises  and  artful  teasings  for  them,  yet 
one  and  all  they  adore  him.  Perhajjs  they  like  teasings  and 
surprises. 

'  It  looks  very  equal,'  says  Anthony  Verschoyle,  with  an 
attempt  at  indifference  a  little  overdone. 

He  moves  away  as  he  speaks,  and  Mr.  Browne  looks  after 
him  meditatively  :  he  is  fond  of  Anthony. 

It  is  indeed  an  excellently  matched  game — Miss  Royce  and 
Amyot  against  Cecil  and  Captain  Fenton.  Cecil  is  a  very 
pretty  player,  if  scarcely  strong ;  but,  then,  Fenton  is  good 
enough  for  most  people.  He  can  generally,  in  the  smaller 
tournaments,  take  the  cup  wherever  he  goes. 

As  for  Amyot,  he  is  playing  his  best,  certainly,  but  that 
would  not  bring  him  within  talking  distance  of  Fenton.  But 
Miss  Royce  !  Miss  Royce,  whose  playing  up  to  this  has  been 
of  the  usual  kind,  not  too  good  and  not  too  bad,  seems  to  be 
possessed  with  a  very  demon  of  skill  to-day.  The  lookers-on, 
indeed,  grow  cui-ious,  and  those  who  have  been  hanging  round 
the  other  courts  by  degrees  desert  their  friends,  and  congre- 
gate at  the  foot  of  this  one. 

Strangely  enough,  it  seems  to  them  as  if  the  little  girl  they 
have  known  as  Jinnie's  governess  has  grown.  She  certainly 
seems  taller,  and  her  usually  impenetrable  face  is  now  pale  as 
the  dead,  the  large  dark  eyes  alone  alive  in  it.  Like  a 
creature  possessed,  she  flies  here,  there,  everywhere,  smashing 
her  balls  into  unexpected  corners ;  never  forgetting,  however, 
to  give  to  Miss  Fairfax — who  is  weak  in  her  returns — all  the 
difficult  balls. 

Five  games  all  ! 

Fenton,  surprised,  rouses  himself  and  prepares  to  win  the 
next  easily  ;  but  something  in  the  passionate  despair  of  the 
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little,  dark,  brilliant  face  behind  the  net  over  there  touches 
him  with  a  kind  of  amused  compassion.  Well,  .she  shall  win. 
And  so  the  game  comes  to  an  end — game  and  set  to  Miss 
Royce — and  everyone  applauds  loudly,  and  says  it  was  Miss 
Royce's  charming  play  that  carried  all  before  it. 

Maden,  colourless,  breathless,  is  going  towards  the  tent 
with  Amyot,  when  Cecil  and  Sidney  come  up  with  her.  She 
would  not  have  seen  them  if  possible,  but  Cecil  stops  her, 
laying  her  hand,  with  a  sweet  little  gesture,  on  her  arm.  In 
some  way  Cecil  has  always  liked  this  small,  sti-ange,  wayward 
girl. 

'  How  beautifully  you  played  !'  says  she.  '  It  was  almost ' 
— laughing — '  a  pleasure  to  be  beaten  by  you.  Come  and 
have  some  tea  with  us  ;  you  must  be  very  tired.  She  does 
look  pale,  Sidne}',  doesn't  she  ?' 

The  gentle  appeal  to  Fenton,  seeming  to  Maden  like  an 
understanding  between  the  two,  rouses  her  worst  passions. 

'  I  am  not  tired,'  says  she  shortly.  '  Pray  do  not  trouble 
yourself  about  me.  You' — panting — 'believe  me — are  the 
very  last  person — I ' 

Fenton  breaks  in  quietly  but  calmly. 

'  Oh,  you  are  overdone,'  says  he.  '  My  dear  Cecil,  if  you 
will  go  on  with  Amyot,  I  will  take  Miss  Royce  to  that  seat 
over  there.     She  is  almost  faint,  and  no  wonder.' 

He  gives  a  cold  warning  glance  to  Maden,  that  brings  her 
suddenly  to  herself  Cecil  nods  kindly,  and  goes  on  ^^•ith 
Amyot. 

'  We'll  send  some  tea,'  says  she  kindly,  as  she  goes. 

'  Or  some  cup,'  suggests,  with  an  unmoved  countenance, 
Mr.  Browne,  who  happens  to  be  standing  near.  He  grows  a 
little  thoughtful,  however,  as  they  separate.  He,  with  per- 
haps a  few  others,  had  been  suspicious  of  Fenton's  play  in 
that  last  game.  He  had  certainly  let  Miss  Royce  win  it. 
'  Mashed  on  the  governess/  says  Dicky  to  himself,  '  or  the 
governess  mashed  on  him  }  Which  ?  The  latter,  I  think.  I 
wish  Cecil  Avell  out  of  it.'  He  grows  even  more  thoughtful. 
As  has  been  said,  he  is  fond  of  Verschoyle.  'Poor  old 
Anthony  !'  says  he  ;  and  then,  with  a  little  click  :  '  What  a 
beastly  idiot  a  really  nice  girl  can  be  !' 

He  is  roused  from  these  extraordinary  meditations  by  the 
voice  of  Miss  \^erschoyle,  who,  in  the  shortest  petticoats  and 
the  longest  and  thinnest  legs,  has  again  sought  his  side. 
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'  Who  did  win,  Dicky  ?'  asks  she  excitedly.  '  Go  on.  Tell 
me  !' — in  the  iiTepressible  way  of  all  children.  '  Tommy 
Bagot  was  pulling  my  hair,  and  I  had  to  kick  him,  so  I  didn't 
see.' 

'  This  comes  of  promiscuous  flirtations,'  says  Mr.  Bi'owne 
severely.  '  If,  as  m}\/iaiicee,  Jane,  you  had  conducted  yourself 
with  even  common  decency,  you  might  have  learned  the  in- 
formation you  seek  for  yourself.' 

'  Oh,  bother  !'  says  Jinnie.  '  Ah,  Dickj^,  do  tell  me.  I 
hope  it  was  my  Miss  Royce.' 

'  Do  you  ?'  Mr.  Browne  stares  at  her  meditatively.  That 
governess,  then,  whom  he  distinctly  distrusts,  can't  be  all  bad. 
Jinnie  is  a  person  of  discrimination,  and  she  evidently  likes 
her.  '  Well,  how  can  I  say }  You  know  you  stood  right 
before  me  as  the  game  was  going  on,  and  you've  grown  so 
frightfully  tall  of  late  that  I  couldn't  see  over  your  head.' 

'That's  a  story,'  says  Jinnie,  who  has  no  scruples.  '  You're 
ever  so  much  bigger  than  me.  You  must  have  twenty  feet, 
and  the  carpenter  was  up  yesterday,  and  he  says  I've  got  only 
nearly  four  feet.' 

'  Like  a  donkey,'  returns  Mr.  Browne  cheerfully. 
There  is  an  awful  silence,  and  then  Jinnie  goes  for  him 
tooth  and  nail. 

'  I'm  not !    I'm  not !'  shrieks  she. 
'  Not  what  ?' — defending  himself  as  he  best  may. 
'I'm  not  like  a  donkey.' 

'  My  poor  dear  child,  you  must   be.     A   donkey  has   four 
feet ;  so  have  you,  according  to  the  carpenter.' 
'  You're  a  beast !'  says  Jinnie  violently. 

'  So  is  a  donkey,'  sa3's  Mr.  Browne,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind — her  attacks  are  getting  severe.  '  So  we  are  both 
wild  animals.  And  I  don't  see  why  you  should  fall  upon  ine, 
any  way.  I'm  not  the  carpenter.  Why  don't  you  go  for  him  ? 
Go  home  and  make  his  life  a  misery  to  him  if  you  will.  He 
richly  deserves  it.     It's  not  fair  to  punish  me  for  his  fault.     It 

wasn't  I,  it  was  he,  who  said  you  were  a Oh,  by-the-by  ' 

— with  a  tragic  change  of  tone — '  good  heavens  !  it  has  just 
come  back  to  me  that  all  donkeys  are,  as  a  rule,  called  Jinnie ! 

Oh,  my  poor   Jin No  !' — recollecting  himself  nobly — 

'  never  that  again.  My  poor  child,  I,  even  I,  in  my  long-lost 
home,  in  the  days  of  my  gentle  girlhood,  had  a  moke  called 
Jinnie  !' 
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'  I'll  tell  my  mammy  about  j'ou  ;  I  will  indeed  !'  says  Miss 
Versehoyle,  now  quite  furious,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
'  She'll  hate  you,  she  will.' 

'  Oh,  don't  tell  her,  then — don't !'  entreats  Mr.  Browne 
wildly,  apparently  now  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  abject 
fright.  '  I'll  do  anything  you  like,  Jinnie,  if  you  won't  tell 
on  me  this  once.  And,  besides,  look  here ' — changing  his 
tone  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  catching  her  little  claw  of  a 
hand  and  clutching  it  under  his  arm  in  the  most  confidential 
manner — "^  there's  splendid  tuck  over  there  still,  in  Mrs. 
Binks'  pavilion.  I  hope  you  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  call 
it  a  tent — a  mere  tent ;  let's  go  on  a  maraud.' 

Now,  a  '  maraud  '  would  exactly  have  come  within  Miss 
Verschoyle's  view  of  things  fascinating  ;  but  perhaps  she  does 
not  understand  the  word. 

'  I  won't  go  !  I  won't  go  anywhere  with  you  ever  again  !' 
cries  she,  struggling  angrily  with  him  now,  and  growing  very 
red  in  the  face. 

Her  long  thin  legs  in  their  black  silk  stockings  grow  lively. 
She  kicks  out  vigorously,  and  Mr.  Browne  knows  that  now  or 
never  must  his  invention  come  into  play. 

'  Oh,  poor  Tommy  Bagot !'  says  he  feelingly.  Then, 
quickly :  '  You  won't  maraud,  then,  just  because  there's 
danger  ?' 

The  kicks  seem  softer. 

'  It's  highway  robbery,  of  course  !'  Miss  Verschoyle's  silken 
legs  grow  absolutely  calm.  'But,  tush!' — in  a  thrilling 
whisper — '  we  may  escape.     The  odds  are  against  us,  of  course, 

but You   see   that   big  man   over  there ' — pointing  to 

Mrs.  Langley-Binks'  '  pavilion  ' — '  in  the  uncomfortably  tight 
stockings,  with  the  lumps  on  the  back  of  his  legs  ?  Well, 
he  ' — mysteriously — '  is  the  dragon  that  guards  our  prey. 
When  he  turns  we'll  make  a  grab.  I  know  how  to  do  it. 
I'm  an  old  hand.  And  even  if  we  are  caught,  Jinnie,  I  don't 
think  the  Beak  (your  uncle  Anthony,  by  the  Avay)  can  give  us 

more  than  a  month  hard.      But  if  you  are  afraid ' 

'  No,  no,'  says  Jinnie,  who  is  not  proof  against  the  gentle 
art  of  stealing  ;  she  is,  indeed,  quite  fired  by  this  awful  sug- 
gestion. 

'  Come  on,  then,'  says  Mr.  Browne  valiantly.  '  Let's  go  on 
a  foraging  expedition  ;  let's  be  brigands  for  once  !' 

He  takes  a  long  step  forward,  with  a  stealthy  look  here  and 
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therCj  behind  and  before  him,  hauling  Miss  Verschoyle  with 
him. 

"^Oh  no  !'  cries  she,  in  the  subdued  tone  of  the  practised 
villain.     '  Let's  be  Pawnee  Indians  !' 

Jinnie's  reading  has  been  deep  and  varied. 

'  So  be  it,'  acquiesces  Mr.  Browne  sepulchrally  ;  '  but  your 
blood  be  on  your  own  head  !' 

Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  ghastly  warning,  the  maiden 
follows  him,  and  together,  prowling  behind  the  green  bushes 
that  surround  the  pavilion,  they  watch  the  unconscious 
'  Chawles,'  until  Mr.  Browne,  having  caught  his  eye,  gives  him 
a  wink  to  withdraw,  whereon  '  Chawles,'  laughing,  devotes 
wonderful  energy  to  the  glasses  in  the  far  corner,  and  Mr. 
Browne  and  Jinnie,  stealing — stealing  always,  as  if  expecting 
a  knife  between  their  i-ibs  at  any  moment — fall  bodily  upon  a 
little  Crown  Derby  dish  of  marrons  glaces,  and  carrying  it 
away  undiscovered,  retire  behind  one  of  the  escallonias  out- 
side, and  have  a  most  excellent  time. 

Thus  peace,  so  far  as  Jinnie  and  Mr.  Browne  are  concerned, 
is  restored  with  the  most  flagrant  dishonour. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'  As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.' 

Amyot,  finding  Carry  alone,  has  sunk  down  upon  the  grass 
beside  her.  He  is  so  despondent  that  Carry  at  once  knows 
what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

'  What  has  she  been  doing  now  ?'  asks  she. 

'  Been  offering  me  one  of  her  last  photos — a  big  thing,  half- 
size  length  by  Mendelssohn,'  says  Richie  gloomily ;  then, 
waxing  wroth  :  '  What  the  deuce  is  a  fellow  to  say  on  an  occa- 
sion like  that }' 

'  Accept  it,  of  course.      But  I  must  say  I  think  she ' 

Carry  stops  abruptly.  Of  course  it  is  to  his  eternal  advan- 
tage if  he  marries  this  rich  girl,  and  is  she,  his  friend,  to  put 
a  spoke  in  that  wheel  }     Certainly  not  !  j 

'  It's  downright  disgusting,'  says  Richie  moodily. 

',Oh,  Richie  !  you  mustn't  think  of  her  like  that.' 

'I'll  think  of  her' — with  increasing  gloom — ^'just  as  I  like. 
What  do  I  want  with  her  beastly  picture  ?' 
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'  But  it's  a  compliment,  don't  you  see.  And  such  a  big 
picture,  too  !' 

'The  bigger  the  beastHer/  says  Mr.  Amyot,  who  has  now 
reached  the  last  stage  of  misery. 

'  Richie  !  I  really  don't  think  you  ought  to  talk  of  her  like 
that — not  even  to  me.  Poor  girl !  what  has  she  done  but 
show  a  wish  to  love  you  }' 

'  Love  me  !'     Richie's  voice  breaks  into  a  perfect  growl. 
*  Well,  that's  no  sin,  is  it }     She  prefers  you  to  everybody 

else.     She  would  rather  marry  you  than ' 

Mr.  Amyot  dispenses  with  the  rest  of  this  sentence  ;  he 
flings  it  aside,  indeed,  airily. 

'  Woman  proposes,  God  disposes,'  says  he.     '  In  the  mean- 
time, let's  talk  of  something  else.     How  wonderfully  Miss 
Royce  played  that  set  against  Fenton  and  Cecil !' 
'  Against  Cecil,'  says  Carry  dryly. 
'  Against — ^-     What  do  you  mean  now  ?* 
'  Oh,  I  don't  know.     But  I  feel  sure  that  Miss  Royce  can't 
bear  Cecil.     Dear,  dear  Cecil !  who  is  always  so  good  to  her. 
Defending    her    against    everyone— against    right ;  and,    you 
know,  she  is  not  liked  here,  Richie.     For  myself,  I  can't  bear 
her.' 

'  She  seems  to  me  an  awfully  nice  little  girl,'  says  Richie, 
'  and  very  jolly  too.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  says  Miss  Desmond  ;  '  but  she  isn't  an  awfully 
good  little  girl,  any  way.' 

'  Oh,  come  now.  Carry  !  that  isn't  like  you.' 
Carry  bestows  upon  him  a  frank  and  open  smile. 
'  I  can't  help  it,'  says  she.  '  She's  a  regular  snake,  in  my 
opinion,  and  you  can  think  her  jolly  if  you  like  ;  but  she's 
horrid  all  the  same.  Richie  '—leaning  towards  him  and 
speaking  low — '  I'll  tell  you  something :  she's  in  love  with 
Sidney.' 

'  Oh,  rot !'  says  Mr.  Amyot. 

'  All  right— think  your  own  thoughts  :  I'm  sure  of  it,'  says 
Carry.  '  And — and  I'm  sure  of  something  else  too  ' — ialter- 
ingly.  '  It  is  really  only  to  you  I  would  say  it,  Richie  :  I  think 
Cecil  is  in  love  with  him.' 

'  Ah  !  I  have  thought  that,'  says  Richie  ;  '  but  I— I ' 

He  has  turned  his  eyes  away  from  her  for  a  moment,  and 
now  something  he  sees  approaching  freezes  the  nmaindtr  ot 
his   speech    upon  his  lips.      Carry  hardly  notices  that  he  has 
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not  finished  his  sentence,  because  she  too  has  looked  afield — 
in  a  different  direction  from  his,  however — and  a  desire  to  rise 
and  flee  is  in  her  mind. 

Alas  !    Richie's  mind  as  well  is  bent  on  flight.     He  gets  up. 
'  Richie  !'  gasps  Carry.     '  Don't  desert  me  now.      Richie,  if 
you  love  me,  stay  !' 

'  I  can't !'  declares  Richie  tragically.  '  Nothing  under 
heaven  would  keep  me  here  a  moment  longer.  Let  me  go. 
Carry  ' — as  Miss  Desmond,  with  a  last  touch  of  desperation, 
makes  a  grab  at  his  coat.  '  It  would  be  no  use  my  staying 
here.' 

'  Oh,  it  would — it  would  !'  says  Carry.  '  It  would  stave  off 
things.' 

'  Not  for  a  second.      D'ye  think  I  don't  know  .''' 
'  You  delibei-ately  desert  me,  then  }'  says  Carry,  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

'  Desert  you .''  What  on  earth  is  it  to  you  ?'  says  Mr. 
Amyot,  with  open-eyed  astonishment. 

'  To  me  ?'  with  even  greater  surprise.  '  What  is  it  to  yoii  ? 
you  mean.' 

'  You're  a  heartless  girl,'  says  Richie,  turning  abruptly 
round  and  making  as  big  a  run  for  it,  in  the  way  of  a  smai't 
walk — people  are  looking  on,  and  he  daren't  betray  himself — 
across  the  tennis-ground,  and  away  from  Carry,  as  society 
will  permit,  without  inquiry. 

'  Richie,'  cries  Carry  once  again,  and  then  vindictively, 
seeing  him  hopelessly  disappear,  '  what  a  beast  you  are  !' 

She  turns  to  find  Miss  Langley-Biiaks  with  a  girl  friend 
scudding  hastily  past  her,  evidently  bent  on  pursuit.  Oh, 
poor  old  Richie  !  7ww  she  understands.  Really,  that  girl 
would  do  anything  !  If  Richie  had  not  been  driven  to  flight, 
he  would  cei'tainly  not  have  refused  to  stand  by  her  when 
Mr.  Popkin  came  up. 

Mr.  Popkin,  who  has  just  arrived  breathless,  and  has  fallen 
gracefully  into  the  seat  beside  her  that  Richie  has  just 
vacated,  entertains  his  own  view  of  Mr.  Amyot's  abrupt  de- 
parture. 

'  Sent  him  away,  dear  girl !  to  enjoy  a  "  teet-a-teet "  with 
me,'  says  he,  in  his  own  beautiful  French. 

He  cuddles  up  quite  close  to  Carry  now,  and  looks  un- 
utterable things.  "This  is  his  usual  look  when  with  poor 
Carry. 
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'  If/  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  when  conversing  with  her  famihars, 
*  they  were  unutterable  things,  they  might  have  some  chance 
of  being  interesting.' 

'  So  good  of  you  to  secure  me  this  vacant  seat/  says  the 
curate  fondly. 

'  But  I  didn't/  says  Carry,  who,  always  horribly  downright, 
is  now  nervous. 

'  Ah — is  that  so  }     It  is  Mr.  Amyot,  then,  I  have  to  thank. 

He  ' — tenderly — '  it  seems,  understood ' 

'  Oh,  you  are  all  wrong,  you  are  really,'  says  Carry. 
'  I   hope   not,'   says    Popkin,  with    extraordinary  solemnity. 
'  I   feel   assured   that   Amyot,  whom    I    have   every  reason  to 
believe  is  a  most  estimable  young  man,  has  pierced  the  secret 
of  my  heart.' 

Here  he  lays  his  hand  upon  that  necessary  adjunct. 

'  I   don't   think   he  has.      I'm   sure   no  one  has — and ' 

She  looks  round  desperately,  but  the  only  eye  she  catches 
belongs  to  Dicky  Browne,  and  she  regrets  she  caught  it. 
That  young  man,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  seems  convulsed  with 
some  inward  trouble.  '  And,  besides,  it's  so  stupid  to  have 
secrets.' 

'  Ah  !  you  think  that,'  says  Mr.  Popkin  eagerly.  '  Then  it 
shall  be  a  secret  no  longer.  You  alone,  up  to  this,  knew  it ' 
— infatuated  man  ! — '  but  as  you  give  me  leave,  I  shall  declare 
my  noble  devotion  to  you  at  every  corner.' 

'  Oh,  don't !'  says  Carry  feebly.  Then  a  wild  desire  for 
laughter  overcomes  her.  '  You'd  catch  cold,'  says  she. 
*  Corners  mean  draughts.' 

'  How  beautiful  is  your  mirth  !'  says  Mr.  Popkin,  hanging 
his  head  to  one  side.  '  How  it  invigorates  me  after  a  week's 
toil  !  How  I  pine  to  hear  it  in  the  rooms  of  my  small  home  ! 
— not  to  be  small  for  ever,  I  beg  you  to  understand  ;  but  if 
my  rooms  were  palatial,  as  perhaps  in  years  to  come  they  may 
be  ' — he  is  now  evidently  alluding  to  his  chance  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  dark  ages  to  come — '  I  should  still  be  quite  as  charmed 
to  hear  its  thrilling  music  in  them.' 

'  You  are  very  kind — too,  too  kind,'  says  Carry,  who  is  too 

frightened  to  be  indignant.      '  But ' 

'  "  But  me  no  buts,"  '  quotes  the  curate  in  his  most  playful 
style.  Mrs.  Berkeley  always  says  it  makes  her  cry.  '  No 
doubt  you  have  qualms  as  to  responsibilities  and  all  that ;  but 
I'll  take  them  off  your  shoulders.      If  you  marry  me ' 
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Carry  makes  a  violent  gesture. 

'  I  don't  want  to  marry  anyone/  says  she. 

'  Ah  !  that  is  so  sweet,  so  girlish.  I  love  the  girlish  things/ 
says  Mr.  Popkin,  his  head  a  little  more  at  an  angle  than 
before.  '  Still ' — stolidly — '  if  you  would  marry  me  I  could 
give  you ' 

'  I  don't  want ' — now  desperately — '  anyone  to  give  me  any- 
thing !' 

'  What  I  always  thought  you — quite  devoid  of  mercenary 
feelings/  says  the  curate  with  rapt  admiration.  '  For  all  that, 
if  you  did  marry  me,  you  should  have  whatever  you  wanted, 
and  your  own  way  in  everything.' 

'  "That's  just  what  no  woman  would  like,'  says  Can-y  angrily. 

Poor  girl !  she  knows  little  of  the  wonderful  opening  of 
the  ways  for  the  great  New  Woman  of  the  future. 

'  Ah,  how  truly  sweet  !'  coos  Mr.  Popkin.  '  No,  no,  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  you.  You  are  all  that  I  thought  you,  and 
more  :  you  ' — tenderly — '  will  marry  me  ?' 

'  No  !'  says  Carry  in  a  truly  awful  tone.  '  Mr.  Popkin,  I 
have  told  you  so  before  ;  why — why  do  you  persist ' 

But  even  now  Carry's  courage  is  deserting  her.  Oh,  she 
has  gone  too  far  at  last,  and  what  will  they  all  say  }  Even 
auntie,  who  has  said  many  favourable  words  of  Mr.  Popkin  of 
late.  The  latter  immovable  gentleman,  studying  her,  sees 
the  instant  nervousness  in  her  eyes. 

'  So  coy,  so  coy !'  says  he  to  himself,  with  a  beautiful 
twinkle. 

'  One  question,  dear  Miss  Carry,'  persists  he.  '  You  forbid 
me  to  hope,  but  I  am  not  so  poor  a  lovei*,  believe  me,  as  to 
abandon  that  great  blessing  because  of  one  word  from  your 
sweet  lips.    Now' — playfully — 'tell  me  this — is  there  another.''' 

'  Another  !'  says  Carry  ;  '  another  what  Y 

'  Another — like  me,'  says  Mr.  Popkin  softly. 

'  Not  one,'  says  Carry  promptly,  and  with  something  in  her 
tone  that  might  be  termed  devoutly  grateful. 

'  Ah  !  then  I  shall  still  wait,  and  dwell  upon  a  happy  time, 
when  you  will  have  discovered  your  own  heart,  and — the  place 
I  pray  I  may  find  in  it.' 

He  puts  out  his  hand  to  lay  it  upon  hers,  but  Cai*ry  deftly, 
angrily,  draws  it  from  beneath  his  fingers.  This  unexpected  act 
ruffles  him  tem])orarily,  especially  as  Miss  Desmond's  eyes  are 
a  little  ablaze  and  her  whole  air  warlike. 
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It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  providential  thing  that  at  this 
moment  Dicky  Browne  comes  up  to  them. 

'  How  awfully  jolly  you  two  are  looking !'  says  he,  with  a 
quite  envious  air.  '  Easy  to  see  that  you  are  taking  life 
easily.  It  seems  quite  a  shame  to  disturb  you  ;  but  I  say, 
Carry,  Lady  Maria  is  on  the  war-path.  She  brought  you, 
didn't  she  .''  and  she's  fussing  very  considerably  about  your 
spending  so  much  time  with — nothing  wrong,  you  know, 
Popkin — but  an  unmarried  man,  you  know  .  .  .  and  people 
do  talk.' 

Carry,  in  spite  of  her  joy  at  the  sudden  break  in  on  her 
extremely  uncomfortable  tete-d-tete,  now  casts  an  annihilating 
glance  at  him. 

'  With  regard  to  Miss  Desmond  and  me  there  need  be  no 
talk,'  says  the  curate  stifHy.     'I  am  nothing  if  not  honourable.' 

'  I  felt  that,  I  knew  that,'  says  Bi-owne,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  ;  yet  a  second  later,  as  he  walks  away  with  Carry 
beside  him,  the  latter  feels  that  he  is  shaking. 

*  I  don't  think  you  need  have  said  that !'  says  she  indig- 
nantly. 

'  Said  what }' 

'  You  know  ' — angrily — '  very  well.  It  was  distinct  en- 
couragement, telling  him  Lady  Maria  was  noticing  his  atten- 
tions to  me.     His  ' — bitterly — '  odious  attentions  !' 

'  Well,  I  had  to  say  something,  you  know,'  says  Mr.  Browne. 
'  I  was  bound  to  let  him  down  easy.  Would  you  rather  I  had 
kept  away  altogether  ?' 

'Oh  no!' — quickly.  'After  all,  Dicky,  anything  you  could 
say  would  be  better  than  being  left  alone  with  him  any 
longer.' 

'Why?'  asks  Mr.  Browne,  now  all  open  and  innocent 
wonder.  '  Good  gracious,  how  terrible !  How  little  one 
knows  anyone !  Was  he  really  so  bad  as  all  that }  And 
before  the  assembled  crowd,  too  !  My  dearest  girl  !  if  you  had 
only  given  me  an  inkling  of  it  I  should   have  ground  him  to 

powder.     Even  now '     He  stops  deliberately,  and  looks 

back  to  where  the  curate  is  still  sitting,  somewhat  isolated,  on 
the  wooden  bench.  '  Confide  in  me,  my  dear  girl.  JV hat  did 
he  do  }' 

'Well,  I  must  say  I  can't  bear  a  fool  !'  says  Miss  Desmond, 
marching  on  to  where  Mrs.  W-rschoylc,  Lady  Maria,  and 
othei's  are  still  sitting,  under  the  shade  of  a  big  beech-tree. 
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Anthony  has  just  come  up,  and  is  talking  to  his  mother. 

'  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  spend  another  long  and  happy 
day  with  me  ?'  says  he. 

'  Better  get  the  bazaar  over  first,  dearest.' 

'  On  tlie  contrary,  I've  been  thinking  that  your  drive  to  the 
bazaar  will  be  very  much  shorter  from  The  Towers  than  from 
your  ])lace.  Come  up  on  Tuesday  next,  every  one  of  you. 
Jane  ' — turning  to  his  sister-in-law — '  that  will  suit,  won't  it  ?' 

'  Excellently,  I  think.' 

'  Perhaps,  after  all — yes,  the  drive  will  be  shorter,'  says  Lady 
Maria ;  '  and,  having  a  stall,  one  must  of  course  be  there. 
Well,  to-morrow,  then,  Tony  darling.' 

'That's  all  right;  and  now  I'll  go  and  get  some  people  to 
meet  and  amuse  you.  You  know.  Baring  is  to  be  down  next 
week ;  you  admire  his  pictures,  don't  you  ?  He  wants  rest, 
he  says — and  to  take  studies  of  a  child.' 

'  Does  he  call  that  rest  }' 

'  Oh,  those  artists,  painters,  scul])tors,  and  so  on,  never 
i-eally  rest.      But  he  is  charming,  as  you  will  find.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

'  The  sl'ades  of  fears  far  off  are  soonest  seen.' 

To-DAY,  being  the  first  day  of  the  bazaar,  is — it  seems  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  it — wet.  Bazaar-days  always  are  wet.  So 
are  Sundays,  as  a  rule,  and  Bank  Holidays.  No  one  knows 
why.  To-day,  at  all  events,  the  gay  and  merry  Summer,  tired 
of  ingratitude,  has  gone  on  the  war-path.  She  has  rebelled 
against  the  world,  the  world  that  has  received  her  sweets  for 
quite  four  weeks — weeks  of  unbroken  sunshine — quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  so  much  as  a  vote  of  thanks  to  her ; 
and  now  she  is  going  to  'show  them,'  as  the  children  say. 
But  why  on  a  bazaar-day .'' 

It  began  at  six,  and  the  rain  is  now  steadily  pouring  at 
eleven.  Lady  Mai'ia,  emei'ging  from  her  brougham — she 
always  takes  and  keeps  her  own  carriage  and  coachman  with 
her  wherever  she  goes — has  walked  daintily  from  the  flagged 
pavement  under  the  triumphal  arch — which  now  indeed  is 
funereal — into  the  Assembly  Rooms,  an  umbrella  over  her 
head,  held  by  Sidney  Fenton.      He,  of  all  people,  had  been 
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told  off — indeed,  he  had  volunteered — to  see  Lady  Maria 
safely  installed  behind  her  charming  arrangement  of  bric-a- 
brac. 

Perhaps,  wise  man  !  he  knew  that,  having  done  his  duty  so 
far,  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  Assembly  Hall  of  Hillesden  is  very  gay  with  festoons 
of  Indian  muslin,  and  Chinese  fans,  and  the  daintily-clad 
figures  that  stand,  some  outside,  and  some  inside  the  stalls,  at 
the  receipt  of  custom.  All  the  girls  are  looking  their  very 
best  in  their  fancy  costumes  ;  even  Miss  Langley-Binks,  red 
and  blowzy  as  ever,  does  not  disgrace  hers.  She  has  most 
providentially  elected  to  be  a  Turkish  woman,  and  this  dress, 
the  veil  especially,  is  eminently  becoming  to  her  style  of 
beauty. 

Poor  old  Carry,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  of  the  wildly 
attractive  order,  though  the  man  Avho  cannot  read,  beneath 
her  round  and  boyish  face,  the  strong,  sweet  nature  that 
belongs  to  her,  must  be  pitied.  Yet  even  Carry  in  her 
borrowed  plumes,  lent  by  the  Meath  cousin,  is  looking  un- 
commonly well — so  Avell,  indeed,  that  old  Miss  Desmond's 
heart,  as  she  looks  at  her,  quite  swells  with  pride. 

Cecil  Fairfax  is  quite  beautiful  in  an  Old  English  costume. 
But  Miss  Royce,  in  her  French  j>easant  dress,  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  bazaar.     And,  as  if  knowing  that  for  once  she 
can  bi-ave  all  scrutiny,  a  sort  of  mad  daring  has  taken  pos- 
session of  her.     In  her  eyes  a  fire  is  lit  that  makes  those  dark, 
inscrutable  orbs  a  very  blaze  of  beauty ;  and  on  her  scarlet 
lips  is  a  smile  that  no  one  in  Hillesden  had  ever  seen  there 
before.     When  dressed  and  presented  to  her,  Lady  Maria  was 
electrified,   and,   being  somewhat  of  a  slave  to  beauty,   had 
almost  forgotten   that   she    was    only    Jinnie's   governess— a 
woman  of  no  importance — and  been  very  nearly  friendly  with 
her.     But  Mrs.  Verschoyle  was  a  little  silent.     In  the  storm 
of  admiration  that  greeted  her  from  every  side,  this  went  un- 
noticed   by   all    but    Maden    herself,    who   remembered    and 
resented  it  bitterly,  in  spite  of  the  adulation  of  the  others. 
Mr.  Browne  had  been  heai'd  to  say  that  he'd  back  Lady  Maria's 
stall  to  do  the  most  roaring  trade  of  the  day,  and,  indeed,  went 
so  far  as  to  rashly  promise  to  buy  anything  Miss  Royce  offered 
him,  and  to  take  unlimited  tickets  for  her  ratHes.      Ah  !  but 
raffling  was  not  allowed  by  the  new  Bishop,  Miss  Royce  re- 
minded him.     There  were  to  be  no  raffles,  except — on  the  sly. 
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Fenton  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  exquisite 
Httle  figure,  as  it  danced  here  and  there  through  the  assem- 
bhng  crowds,  the  rain  having  kept  back  very  few.  He  had 
hardly  known,  he  told  himself,  how  charming,  how  distinctly 
beautiful,  she  was  ;  all  at  once  it  seems  to  him  that  if  he  wei-e 
a  rich  man — Anthony,  for  example — he  would  marry  her. 
But  the  gods  have  not  been  kind  to  him,  and  even  now  he 
knows  he  has  come  very  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 

To  marry  Cecil  Fairfax — that  thought  is  in  his  mind  always, 
but  only  when  he  must  does  he  let  it  come  into  prominence. 
Some  instinct  has  told  him  that  Cecil  likes  him  above  his 
fellows.  In  her  gentle,  proud  way  of  going,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  this  discovery  should  have  reached  him  ;  yet 
it  has.  Not  that  he  is  quite  sure,  but,  still,  it  is  a  drearxi  with 
him  that,  when  all  things  fail,  Cecil  will  accept  him. 

He  is  deep  in  debt  now  ;  he  will  be  up  to  his  neck  in  it 
presently  ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  long-run  something  will  have 
to  be  done.  To  do  him  justice,  he  has  always  sworn  against 
a  moneyed  mai'riage — partly  through  selfishness,  no  doubt,  as 
to  drag  through  life  with  a  woman  uncongenial,  distasteful 
perhaps,  would  be  such  a  grinding  bore.      Still 

He  looks  across  at  Cecil  now,  serenely  beautiful  in  her 
severe  costume,  and  wonders  if  he  could  endure  life  with  her. 
Maden,  beyond  doubt,  appeals  to  him ;  but  Cecil  .  .  .  Still, 
she  is  very  distinguished-looking,  and  a  woman  so  cold,  so 
self-contained,  would  hardly  interfere  much  with  one's  life. 

He  is  gazing  at  her,  lost  a  little  in  thought,  when  Anthony 
lays  a  hand,  a  somewhat  em])hatic  hand,  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Dreaming  ?'  says  Verschoyle. 

His  voice  is  hardly  his  own.  There  is  a  sharper  ring  in  it. 
The  day,  indeed,  has  been  a  disappointment  to  him.  Baring, 
to  whose  visit  he  had  looked  forward  as  a  means  of  rendering 
his  mother's  visit  more  agreeable,  is  ill  with  influenza.  And 
.  .  .  there  are  other  things  .  .  .  He  would  not  have  acknow- 
ledged it,  but  a  feeling  of  absolute  anguish  is  tearing  at  his 
heart. 

'  Dreaming  ! — in  this  wide-awake  day  ?  No  ;  I  was  thinking 
of ' 

'  Of  what  ?' 

'  Of  Cecil.  That  dress  becomes  her.  She  ' — with  careless 
scrutiny — 'has  improved,  I  think,  since  last  I  saw  her.' 

A    dull    red    darkens   Verschoyle's    forehead.       Improved ! 
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Could  she  improve  ?  And  to  be  discussed  in  this  cold,  brutal 
way — she,  his  highest  ideal,  the  one  woman  on  earth  who 
seems  to  him  worth  winning  !  Improvement  ! — was  there 
even  room  for  it  ?  He  looks  across  to  where  Cecil  is  standing, 
gracious,  kindly,  a  happy  smile  upon  her  perfect  lips.  Could 
he  only  know  why  the  smile  was  so  happy  !  Sidney,  with  his 
careful  look-out  for  the  future,  has  been  sjjecially  attentive 
to  Cecil  all  day,  doing  her  little  services  hardly  to  be  noticed 
by  those  who  come  and  go,  but  enough  to  make  her  heart 
beat  with  a  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes  in  the 
future  ;  the  vaguest,  slightest  little  acts,  unseen  by  anyone — 
except  Maden  Royce. 

Anthony's  silence  strikes  him,  only  to  lead  him  into  another 
wrong  path. 

'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  She  doesn't  suit  me,  either. 
Too  statuesque  for  my  part,  and  it's  such  confounded  trouble 
bringing  down  the  statue  from  its  pedestal.  Not  good  enough 
for  most  fellows.' 

'  The  man  who  dreamt  of  bringing  down  Miss  Fairfax,'  begins 

\  erschoyle,  '  would  be ' 

He  stops,  choking.  ». 

'  I  know,  dear  boy — a  fool  for  his  pains.  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  Still,  she  has  improved.  She  can  unbend  a  little  now 
and  then.  I  suppose  ' — irrelevantly—'  the  property  is  very 
tightly  tied  up.' 

'  So  I  have  heard,'  says  Anthony  stittiy. 

'  Hah,  that  will  prove  a  spoke  in  her  wheel,  I  shouldn't 
wonder !       To   marry    her,    then,    would    be    to    be    entirely 

dependent   on Her  father  was   a  regular  old  screw,   I 

always  heard.' 

'He  was  an  excellent  father,  as  it  seems  to  me.' 
'  He  was  an  old  curmudgeon,'  says  Captain   Fenton.      '  One 
of  the  type  who,  having  made  their  money  hard,  are  determined 
to  keep  it  for  ever,  dead  or  alive.' 

'  He  Avas  determined  on  keeping  it  for  his  daughter.  A 
very  fatherly  deed,  in  my  opinion.  At  all  events,  in  a  way  it 
saves  her  from  that  modern  shark,  the  heiress-hunter.' 

He  looks  straight  before  him,  not  caring  to  meet  his  cousin's 
eyes.  Will  he  understand  ?  Will  the  shaft  go  home  ?  It 
does — to  give  Fenton  a  sense  of  mirth.      He  laughs. 

'  That's  one  for  me,'  says  he.  '  But  it  falls  short.  I  am  not 
yet  past  grace,  and  she  would  })robably  not  have  me,  even  if  I 
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asked  her.     She  is  like  her  father,  I  think — hke  that  painting 
of  him  in  her  hall.' 

'  There  is  perhaps  something— about  the  mouth.  He  was  a 
clever  man  in  many  ways.' 

'  Too  clever  for  some  people.  He  '  —  cynically  —  '  was 
nobody's  friend  but  his  own.'  He  laughs  again,  amused  at  his 
new  rendering  of  the  old  sad  phrase.  '  The  only  way  to  get 
on,  after  all,'  says  he. 

'  I  always  thought  him  much  to  be  pitied,'  says  Anthony, 
who  has  difficulty  in  keeping  himself  from  being  insolent  to  a 
guest  in  his  own  house. 

'  Bad  as  he  was,'  says  Fenton,  with  a  shrug,  '  I  expect  he 
was  livelier  company  than  his  daughter.' 

As  he  says  this  he  moves  away,  providentially  for  the 
character  of  the  bazaar.  Verschoyle,  his  face  very  white, 
takes  a  step  after  him,  then  stops  abruptly.  After  all,  what 
has  he  said  .''  Not  more  than  any  man  might  say  of  any  woman 
that  he  did  not  care  for.  It  is  his  own  love  for  her  that  has 
made  the  words  offensive.  Yet  that  the  man  who  could  speak 
of  her  like  that  should  be  the  one  to  whom  she  has  given  the 
priceless  treasure  of  her  heart — her  first,  fresh  young  love  ! 
There  is  a  stifled  cry  of  rage  in  Anthony's  heart,  as  the  in- 
justice of  this  thing  comes  home  to  him. 

Meantime  the  bazaar  is  going  on  gaily.  Already  the 
'  takings  '  at  the  different  stalls  are  even  greater  than  had  been 
hoped  for. 

'  And  to-morrow  may  be  fine,'  says  the  Rector's  wife,  with 
splendid  faith. 

The  shooting-gallery  is  very  popular.  Carry,  however,  carry- 
ing off  most  of  the  prizes,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  younger 
officers  from  the  barrracks  at  Middleham,  and  to  the  delight 
of  her  chum  Richie.  The  concert-hall  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
quite  such  a  success.  Lady  Maria  had  struggled  valiantly, 
and  so  had  all  the  others,  but  in  the  end  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  local  talent. 

'They  would  be  so  offended,'  said  the  Rector,  who  feared  a 
dropping-off  from  his  choir.  And  of  course  no  harm  would 
have  come  of  it,  either,  if  the  home  people  could  only  have 
been  induced  to  choose  simple  ballads.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  quite  nice  little  voices — not  unpleasant,  by  any  means — 
but,  alas  !  they  are  all  bent  on  soaring  to  the  highest  flights, 
thinking  lightly  of  singing,  after  two  days'  notice,  a  song  that 
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many  a  celebrated  artiste  would  practise  diligently  for  weeks 
before  singing  it  in  public. 

To-day  the  undertaker's  son  has  elected  to  sing  first — 
Gounod's  'Serenade/  of  all  things  in  the  world.  His  voice 
and  his  French  are  equally  awful,  but  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
townspeople — one  of  their  own  people — a  songster  they  have 
heard,  and  applauded,  and  loved,  and  taken  pride  in  for  ten 
long  years,  so  that  wild  and  vociferous  are  the  cheerings  and 
the  demand  for  an  encore  at  the  end  of  the  truly  wretched 
thing.  A  very  renowned  singer.  Sir  John  Illworth,  had  been 
received  almost  coldly  the  turn  before. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Browne,  heralding  a  bevy  of  fair  dames  and 
gallant  gentlemen — who  feel  it  their  duty  to  pay  their  shilling 
at  the  door — enter  the  concert-hall,  the  undertaker's  son  is 
'  consenting  to  oblige  '  once  more,  in  answer  to  the  vociferous 
encores  from  his  intimates.  'Love  is  a  little  boy,'  he  has 
chosen  this  time — a  delicate  bit  of  music,  all  feeling.  Naturally 
an  undertaker's  son  should  be  brought  up  to  'feeling,'  but, 
alas !  this  young  man,  whatever  feelings  his  heart  may  be 
endowed  with,  has  nothing  of  them  in  his  voice. 

'  Love  is  a  little  boy,'  sings  he  stonily,  and  just  a  little,  a 
very  little,  out  of  tune,  but  enough  to  make  Cecil  blink  her 
lids. 

The  room  had  been  darkened  purposely,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  twilight  thus  obtained,  Fenton,  who  is  sitting  between 
Cecil  and  Maden,  sUps  his  hand  under  the  light  cloak  the 
latter  has  flung  over  her  by  Cecil's  gentle  advice.  He  is 
hardly  prepared  for  the  quick,  almost  painful,  grip  he  receives 
in  tui'n.     The  girl's  very  heart  seems  to  be  in  it. 

'  Whose  little  boy,  I  wonder  ?'  asks  Mr.  Browne  anxiously. 

He  looks  at  Mrs.  Berkeley,  who  has  her  Infantiy  baby  beside 
her,  but  that  lady  gives  him  little  encouragement. 

'  How  you  mock  that  poor  creature  !'  says  she  modestly.  '  I 
suppose  you  will  be  directing  the  shafts  of  your  wit  at  me 
next ;  you  know  I  sing  after  this.' 

'  I  didn't  know,'  says  Mr.  Brown  ;  '  but  now  that  I  do,  I 
feel  a  glory  added  to  my  life  !' 

'  Oh,  I  like  that !'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley  contemjjtuously. 

She  casts  this  over  her  shoulder  at  him,  and  then  gives 
herself  back  to  her  Infantiy  boy. 

Love's  '  little  boy '  has  died  out  '  of  sheer  exhaustion,'  as 
Mrs.  Berkeley  says,  and  now  she  has  been  escorted  to  the 
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platform  by  Dicky  himself,  of  all  people,  and  '  Oh,  had  I 
Jubal's  lyre '  rings  through  the  room. 

'  What's  that  ?  what's  that  ?'  eagerly  questions  Jinnie,  who 
by  a  most  unlucky  oversight  has  been  brought  in.  '  Liar — liar 
is  it,  Dicky  ?' 

She  is,  as  usual,  hanging  round  Mr.  Browne. 

*  Yes,  lyi'e  !     For  goodness'  sake  be  quiet,  Jiimie.' 

'  Liar,'  repeats  Jinnie,  who  is  not  as  well  up  in  her  classical 
music  as  she  might  be.  '  Mammy  says  she  is  one  herself.  Is 
she  singing  about  herself  ?  Do  people  sing  about  themselves .'' 
Miss  Royce  says  they  should  not.  She  says  to  sing  your  own 
praises  is  bad.  But  Mrs.  Berkeley  isn't  singing  her  own  praises, 
only  her  o^^n  nasties.      Is  she  good  ?' 

'  Is  anyone  going  to  take  this  child  away .'''  asks  Dicky 
desperately,  in  a  low  whisper. 

But  now,  happily,  the  song  comes  to  an  end,  and  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  who  has  really  sung  it  very  creditably,  has  come 
down  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  her  friends,  who  are — 
outwardly — many,  for  the  delightfully  simple  reason  that  her 
tongue  is  like  a  barbed  wire. 

*  Popkin  is  going  to  sing  now,'  says  somebody. 

'  Let's  clear  out,  then,'  says  Fenton.  '  I  hear  that  even  at 
the  village  club,  when  he  begins,  they  take  off  their  boots  and 
shy  them  at  him.' 

'  He  roars  !'  says  Carry.     '  It  is  quite  dreadful  to  hear  him.' 

'  Unkind  girl  !'  whispers  Mr.  Browne  soito  voce. 

'  It  is  astonishing,'  says  Fenton, '  what  a  row  one  is  alloAved  to 
make  for  a  shilling.  If  you  made  half  that,  without  paying 
for  it,  you'd  be  run  in.' 

'  There  he  is  !'  suddenly  says  Cai-ry,  who  has  treated  Mr. 
Browne's  remark  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 

'  In  all  his  glorj^,'  responds  he.  '  But ' — he  stops,  listening 
— '  whence  these  sounds  ?' 

And,  indeed,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  the  most  re- 
markable cries  are  arising.  Poor  Mr.  Popkin's  efforts  are  being 
badly  received  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Hillesden.  Fenton, 
who  has  a  twist  in  his  mind  that  makes  him  find  a  certain  joy 
in  others'  misfortunes,  laughs  quietly.      He  glances  at  Dicky. 

'  Groans  from  the  pit,'  says  he. 

'  Of  my  stomach,'  rejoins  that  worthy  in  a  melancholy  tone. 
'  I'm  starving.  For  goodness'  sake,  Fenton,  let's  get  out  of 
this  and  go  in  search  of  something  to  eat.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'  For  wisdom  is  most  riches  ;  fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  devize, 
Sith  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunize.' 

Outside  they  meet  Anthony. 

'  I've  been  looking  for  you  all  everywhere/  says  he.  '  All  ' 
seems  to  mean  Cecil  alone^  for  his  eyes  go  straight  to  her,  and 
rest  there.  '  Luncheon  is  ready.  You  must  be  famished. 
I've  secured  a  table,  so  come  on.'  He  goes  to  Cecil.  'You 
must  be  tired  out/  says  he. 

'  Oh  no  !' — gaily  ;  '  the  day  is  only  just  beginning.  But  I 
don't  mind  telling  //o«,  Tony,  that  I  am  very,  very  hungry.' 

The  '  you '  delights  him  ;  it  sounds  sweet,  familiar,  almost 
loving  ;  perhaps,  after  all 

He  might  have  been  tempted  to  say  something  tender  to 
her,  but  just  at  this  moment  she  sees  that  Miss  Royce  has 
severed  herself  from  their  little  party,  and  is  going  away  in 
the  direction  of  Lady  Maria's  stall. 

'  Oh,  poor  little  girl  !'  says  she  quickly.  '  Anthony,  call  her 
back ;  she  must  be  hungry,  too  ;  she  has  been  doing  wonders 
all  the  morning.  I  hear  she  has  sold  more  than  anyone  in  the 
place  ;  she  is  all  fire  and  life,  and  so  pretty.  Don't  you  think 
so  }     Do  go  and  make  her  join  us.' 

Her  solicitude  for  the  friendless  governess  strikes  Anthony 
as  a  fresh  instance  of  the  beauty,  the  kindliness  of  her  disposi- 
tion. Long  afterwards  he  remembers  it  again,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  other. 

'  Miss  Royce,'  says  he,  coming  up  with  the  little  French 
peasant,  '  I  hope  you  will  come  and  lunch  with  us.' 

'  How  kind  !'  says  Maden,  giving  him  a  warm  and  gi-ateful 
glance. 

'  Miss  Fairfax  sent  me  to  bring  you  back.  She  begs  you 
will  come.  You  must  be  tired,  she  says,  having  been  working 
so  energetically  all  the  morning.' 

When  she  gave  him  that  lovely  smile  of  a  moment  ago,  he 
had  told  himself  that  Cecil  was  right  (when  is  she  not  right 
with  him  }),  and  that  this  girl  is  pretty.  But  now  in  a  Hash 
the  smile  has  died,  and  the  face  has  darkened  to  a  sullen, 
almost  repellent,  expression. 

*  Miss  Fairfax  is  too  good,'  says  she.     Her  ivory  complexion 
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is  almost  ghastly.  '  But  I  am  not  tired,  and  I  think  Lady 
Maria  has  brought  some  sandwiches  with  her.' 

She  gives  him  the  faintest,  the  most  graceful  little  inclina- 
tion, and  then  deliberately  continues  on  her  way— to  duhiess 
and  Lady  Maria.  Anthony  knows  at  once  that  nothing  could 
move  her,  that  she  is  bent  on  going  back — but  why  ?  Well, 
after  all.  Lady  Maria  has  evidently  brought  sandwiches,  so 
this  puzzling  little  girl  won't  be  hungry.  He  can  assure  Cecil 
about  that.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  fear  of  hunger  for  the 
governess.  Lady  Maria,  who  would  not  brave  the  wilds  of 
the  pavilion  (and,  as  the  sequel  pi'oves,  very  wisely  too),  where 
an  uncommonly  bad  luncheon  is  served  at  five  shillings  a  head, 
has  provided  herself  with  a  handsome  supply  of  the  daintiest 
sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  moselle.  Jinnie  had  refused  to 
leave  her  uncle  Anthony,  and  so  Miss  Royce  and  Lady  Maria 
share  this  repast  between  them.  Lady  Maria  is  very  generous 
with  it,  even  with  the  moselle,  and  is  so  good  as  to  cai'ry  on  a 
lively  conversation  with  Jinnie's  governess — all  about  Jinnie  ! 

In  a  glow  of  satisfaction  at  having  been  so  kind,  you  know, 
to  the  insignificant  girl,  the  Dowager  goes  back  to  her  stall 
again  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  '  insignificant  girl '  would 
not  only  have  given  up  the  dainty  sandwiches  and  the  moselle, 
but  even  Lady  Maria's  own  excellent  company,  to  have  been 
fed  on  bread  and  water  in  any  place  where  Sidney  Fenton 
might  be. 

*  A  much  better  luncheon,  I  assure  you.  Miss  Rojce,  poor 
as  it  is,'  Lady  Maria  had  said,  '  than  what  is  provided  over 
there.     I  know  these  bazaar  feeds — they  are  unspeakaljle.' 

But  when  the  heart  is  young,  and  love  is  the  guiding  star, 

who  cares  for  well-baked  meats — or  ill-baked,  for  the  matter 

of  that  ? 

***** 

At  the  luncheon  in  the  pavilion,  merriment  is  reigning. 
Fenton,  whose  motto  is  ever,  '  When  far  from  the  lips  that  we 
love,  make  love  to  the  lips  that  are  near,'  has  seated  himself 
beside  Cecil,  whose  pale,  beautiful  face  has  flushed  a  little  at 
his  nearness,  and  into  whose  eyes  a  glad  light  has  sprung. 

'  Has  anyone  seen  the  new  Bishop  Y  asks  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
presently,  in  between  her  efforts  to  dissect  a  chicken  that 
must  have  seen  at  all  events  threescore  months  and  ten. 

'  I  have,'  says  Carry  Desmond.  '  He  is  a  great,  large  man, 
with  a  big ' 
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'  Caroline  !'  says  Mi-.  Browne,  in  an  awful  tone. 
'  Face  !'  says  Cany  indignantly.  '  What  on  earth  did  you 
think  I  was  going  to  say  .'''  This  calls  for  smothered  mirth  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  more  frivolous  members.  The  good 
Bishop,  if  a  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,  would  take  a  considerable 
girdle.  But  Carry,  innocently  unconscious,  goes  on.  '  I've 
not  seen  his  Avife,  though,'  says  she  ;  '  but  Cecil — it  was  you, 
Cecil,  wasn't  it  ? — said  she  was  buying  things  right  and  left 
all  day.' 

'  She  is  elderly,  but  very  kind-looking,'  says  Miss  Fairfax. 
'  I  expect  we  shall  like  them  immensely.' 

'  Oh,  this  chicken  is  uneatable  !'  says  Anthony  suddenly. 
'My  dear  Jane,  have  something  else.' 

'  It  isn't  half  bad,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  ;  '  and,  besides,  we 
must  all  suffer  for  our — bazaar.  The  ham,  at  all  events,  is 
excellent.' 

'  Don't  abuse  the  poor  old  rooster,'  says  Mr.  Browne 
tenderly  ;  '  it  has  done  all  it  could.  If  it  had  been  allowed 
to  live  longer  it  might,  perhaps,  have  done  more.' 

'  Longer  !  Browne,  collect  yourself,'  says  Sidney,  who, 
however,  is  not  eating  chicken. 

'  Well,  it's  gone  to  its  rest  now,  at  all  events,'  says  Dicky, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  '  and  we  should  all  speak  kindly  of  the  dead. 
Peace  to  its  ashes,  say  I.' 

'  A  ffood  rabbit  would  be  better  than  it,'  declares  Anthonv 
wrathfully. 

'Talking  of  rabbits,'  says  Amyot,  'did  you  hear  that  Bilbery 
is  making  twelve  pounds  a  week  by  his  ?' 

Colonel  Bilbery  is  a  neighbour,  who  does  not,  however, 
come  into  this  story. 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  says  Anthony.  '  Very  good  warrens 
there,  and  rabbits  seem  to  be  the  most  saleable  of  all  things 
nowadays  amongst  the  lower  classes.  There's  quite  a  boom 
on  them.' 

'  I  don't  like  them,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  '  They  always 
taste  to  me  like  white  paint.' 

'  You  astonish  me  !'  says  Mr.  Browne.  '  Fancy  eating  white 
paint  !     When  do  you  do  it — breakfast  or  afternoon  tea  ?' 

The  conversation  for  a  long  time  turns  on  rabbits,  their 
culture,  their  worth  in  the  market,  their  price.  And  to  it 
all  Carry  has  been  listening  attentively.  Intleed,  as  the  dis- 
cussion   continues,  she    seems    to    lean    more  forward,  more 
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eagerly,  until  at  last  her  attitude  might  be  described  as 
breathless. 

Twelve  pounds  a  week  !  That  is  the  one  remark  that  seems 
to  have  hammered  itself  into  her  brain.  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
make  three  pounds  a  week  by  the  rabbits  that  are  running 
wild  about  her  place — doing  nothing  except  destroying  auntie's 
gardens — she  could  lift  a  weight  from  that  darling  auntie's 
shoulders  !     Such  frail  little  shoulders,  too  ! 

An  idea,  long  forming  in  her  mind,  now  takes  distinct  shape ; 
and  at  this  same  moment,  all  at  once  as  it  were,  she  re- 
members (though  what  on  earth  can  it  have  to  do  with 
money,  and  rabbits,  and  auntie  ?)  that  a  local  manufacturer 
had  sent  in  a  big  roll  of -tweed  to  be — well,  balloted  for. 
Raffling,  open  raffling,  is  forbidden.  Her  hand  slips  into  her 
pocket.  No,  nothing !  She  remembers  now  she  had  spent 
her  last  shilling  on  a  toy  for  Jinnie,  and  a  shilling  is  exactly 
the  sum  that  will  make  you  a  '  shareholder '  in  the  big  roll  of 
tweed.  Blank  disappointment  clouds  her  face  for  a  moment. 
Auntie  has  gone  home,  and  won't  be  back  until  four,  and  the 
tickets  for  the  tweed  are  almost  sold.  '  Hope,'  however, 
'  springs  eternal '  in  Miss  Desmond's  breast,  and  now,  as  her 
eyes  happen  to  fall  on  Richie,  she  is  all  life  and  joy  again. 
He  will  lend  her  the  fateful  shilling  that  shall  secure  her  the 
desired  tweed. 

Here  Verschoyle,  seeing  Mrs.  Berkeley  in  the  distance, 
studying  with  a  little  critical  air  the  names  of  the  different 
items  on  the  menu  as  though  hardly  knowing  how  to  decide  (she 
has  decided  on  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich),  rises,  and  goes 
towards  her.  He  has  no  great  love  for  the  sharp-tongued 
lady,  though  she  is  always  extremely  silver-tongued  to  him, 
but  he  knows  she  can  ill-afford  to  pay  five  shillings  for  her 
luncheon,  and  the  '  Infantry  boy '  is  carefully  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.  Infantry  boys'  incomes  don't  run  to  bazaar 
luncheons  as  a  rule,  and,  as  Verschoyle  tells  himself,  it  is  un- 
commonly good  of  her  to  have  come  here  at  all  to-day  with 
her  very  limited  means. 

'  Oh,  Mi*s.  Berkeley,'  says  he,  '  you  really  mustn't  go  and 
lunch  over  there  all  by  yourself  I  want  another  guest  badly 
at  our  table.      Won't  you  join  us  ?' 

'Very  glad — very  glad  indeed,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  with  a 
touch  of  condescension  that  tickles  Verschoyle  immensely, 
and  presently  she  is  sitting  at  their  table  in  quite  an  amiable 
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temper  for  her.  It  is  ever  so  much  better  to  be  here  than 
taking  a  soHtary  cup  of  coffee  over  there  ;  and,  besides,  it 
has  even  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps — who  knows?  —  Mr. 
Verschoyle  may  have  a  secret  admiration  for  her.  Any  way, 
it  will  be  something  to  tell  the  faithless  Infantry  boy. 

'How's  Popkin  been  getting  on  all  day?'  asks  Amyot 
presently.  '  He  seemed  great  at  the  Girls'  Friendly  stall  a 
while  ago.' 

'  Oh,  he's  strugglin',  strugglin','  says  Mr.  Browne,  with  an 
exact  imitation  of  Popkin's  squeak. 

'  Mrs.  Langley-Binks'  stall  is  very  handsome,'  says  Carry, 
with  a  view  to  changing  the  conversation. 

'  Yes,  isn't  it  ?'  says  Miss  Fairfax,  turning  for  a  moment 
from  her  conversation  with  Fenton,  which  seems  to  be  engross- 
ing, and  which,  as  it  goes  on,  leaves  Verschoyle  more  and 
more  absent-minded,  replying  sometimes,  indeed,  at  random 
to  Mrs.  Berkeley's  liveliest  sallies. 

That  lady,  hearing  her  enemy's  name,  rushes  to  the  front. 
'  Reg'lar  bazaar  in  itself,'  says  she,  with  a  sneer. 
'  She  seems  to  have  spared  neither  time  nor  care,'  says  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  gently. 

'  Nor  money.  Quite  Oriental  !  And  her  dear  garl !'  says 
Mrs.  Berkeley,  in  her  own  extraordinary  lingo.  '  So  entirely 
in  keeping  in  those  trousers.' 

'  Oh,  hang  it !  she  has  something  else  on,'  says  Mr.  Browne, 
frowning.  He  whispers  this  ;  but  Dicky's  whispers,  unfor- 
tunately, are  calculated  to  ring  through  a  room.  His  father 
often  said  he  was  an  actor,  spoiled. 

'And  the  veil,'  says  Fenton  severely,  addressing  Mrs. 
Berkeley. 

'  Stroke  of  genius,  that  veil,'  says  she,  at  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  some  of  them  laugh.  '  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  means 
business.  The  stall,  an  Eastern  bazaar;  the  daughter,  an 
Eastern  garl.  And  the  money  spent !  Ah,  dear  Captain 
Fenton,  when  one  is  hopelessly  on  the  wrong  side  of  Society's 
Rubicon,  one  willingly  pays  a  good  deal  to  be  allowed  to  cross  it. 
'  Poor  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  !'  says  Verschoyle,  laughing. 
'  If  not  quite  in  the  swim,  still,  she  is  very  near  it.  A  tew 
more  years- 


'  If  anyone  is   going   to   sing   that  hymn '  begins  Mr. 

Browne,  rising,  but  Carry  pulls  him  down. 

'  A  few  more  strokes,'  puts  in  Fenton,  laughing — '  stick  to 
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your  metaphor,  Anthony — and  the  rapids  will  be  passed.  I 
congratulate  you/  he  nods  to  Verschoyle — 'you  know  your 
world ;'  then  he  turns  to  Amyot,  '  And  a  rotten  one  it  is/  says 
he,  in  a  low  tone. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  says  Richie.  '  If  a  few  years  can  turn 
some  of  the  Langley-Binkses  into  clever,  cultivated  people, 
why  should  they  not  have  a  look-in  as  well  as  ourselves .'' 
Nobody  can  help  the  fact  of  their  grandfather  being  a  soap- 
boiler.     Was  it  soap  ?' 

At  this  moment  Verschoyle's  butler,  who  has  been  brought 
down  and  pressed  into  the  service,  as  have  most  of  the  ser- 
vants belonging  to  the  county  families  round,  hands  Mrs. 
Berkeley  a  dish.  It  looks  rather  nondescript,  and  she  turns 
to  Verschoyle. 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

'  I  should  not  care  to  answer  for  it,'  says  he,  peering  at  it. 
'  Better  be  sure  than  sorry.' 

'  You  advise  me  to  let  it  alone .''' 

'  Oh  no  ;  that  would  be  to  make  you  take  it.  Curiosity  is 
a  woman's  bane,  ever  since  the  world  began.' 

'  Do  you  know  much  of  women  ?'  asks  she,  with  the  little 
glance  she  had  always  found  so  effective — ten  years  ago. 

Unhappily,  Verschoyle  at  this  moment  has  let  his  unruly 
eyes  wander  again  to  where  Cecil  and  Fenton  are  now  sitting 
very  close  together,  and  so  he  loses  the  thread  of  her  argu- 
ment. The  butler  is  still  waiting  in  an  adamantine  posture, 
and  Mrs.  Berkeley  dismisses  him  impatiently. 

'  No,  I  shall  not  try  it,'  says  she,  addressing  Verschoyle 
directly,  and  so  compelling  his  attention  to  return  to  her. 
'  Better  not,  in  spite  of  the  curiosity  you  attribute  to  me  ;  I 
have  such  a  nervous  digestion.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  had  a  digestion  at  all,'  says 
Verschoyle,  with  a  sort  of  wild  grab  at  the  heart  of  her  speech, 
the  beginning  of  which  he  had  either  not  Iieard  or  forgotten. 

It  might  have  been  a  risky  speech,  but  Mrs.  Berkeley  ac- 
cepts it  as  a  compliment. 

'  Ah,  that  is  how  it  always  is,'  says  she  ;  '  no  one  under- 
stands anyone.  One  looks  at  a  person,  and  says  she  is  in 
perfect  health,  as' — -reproachfully — 'you  evidently  think  me. 
Or  she  is  lovable,  or  hateful,  or  hideously  dull,  or  a  very  star 
of  intellect !  Or  else  ' — with  a  second  reproachful  glance — 
'  that  she  has  a  splendid  digestion.     And,  after  all,  one  knows 
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nothing.  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  studying  character ' — 
this  with  the  air  of  a  Balzac — '  and  now  I  tell  myself  I  know 
nothing.  I  don't  understand  anyone.  I ' — with  one  of  the 
old,  i-ather  worn-out  glances  at  him — 'don't  even  know 
you.' 

Verschoyle  laughs,  and  then,  feeling  bored,  casts  an  im- 
ploring glance  at  his  sister-in-law. 

'  No  ?'  says  he.  '  And  such  an  easy  subject,  too  !  It  argues 
badly  for  you.' 

Mrs.  Vei'schoyle  has  risen  in  response  to  his  speaking  glance. 

'  To  our  work  !  to  our  work  !'  cries  she  gaily. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'Oh!  that 'twere  possible.' 

Carry  lingers  behind  until  she  can  reach  Amyot. 

'  Richie,'  says  she,  '  come  here.'  (j  Here  '  is  in  a  coi*ner  of 
the  canvas  pavilion.)     'Can  you  lend  me  a  shilling?' 

She  is  not  in  the  least  shamefaced.  It  would  be  as  unlikely 
to  look  for  shame  in  the  face  of  a  girl  who  is  asking  her 
brother  for  a  little  loan,  as  in  the  face  of  Carry.  Has  he  not 
been  as  good  as  a  brother  to  her  all  her  life  ? 

'  A  shilling !'  says  he,  with  contemptuous,  good-natured 
laughter.  '  What's  the  good  of  a  shilling  to  you  ?  Half  my 
fortune,  if  you  will,  which' — a  little  ruefully — 'amounts  to 
about  five  pounds  at  the  present  moment.' 

'No,  no  ;  nothing  but  a  shilling.' 

'Take  five,'  says  he  ; '  you' — with  a  prophetic  air — 'will  be 
sure  to  want  it.' 

'  I  shan't,  indeed ;  and  besides,  auntie  will  be  here  in  a 
moment.     No  ;  give  me  one,  Richie.' 

He  tries  to  force  three  or  four  into  her  hand,  but  valiantly 
she  refuses.  Valiantly  indeed  !  for  in  her  blood  is  the  love  of 
spending,  inherited  from  many  Irish  ancestors.  But  she  dues 
resist,  and,  going  off  with  her  one  borrowed  shilling,  she  buys 
forthwith  a  ticket  for  the  desired  roll  of  tweed.  As  it  happens, 
it  is  the  very  last  ticket :  Amyot,  who  has  followed  her  with 
the  intention  of  buying  her  some  more  tickets,  discovers  this. 

'Just  in  time,'  says  she,  turning  to  him,  with  a  little  catch 
in  her  breath  ;  'it  was  the  very  last.' 
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'  You're  sure  to  win/  says  he,  with  a  faint  grimace  that  she 
might  have  resented,  but  that  time  isn't  given  her. 

'Carry/  says  an  anxious  stall-holder,  coming  up  to  her,  'are 
you  doing  anything  ?' 

'  N — o,'  says  Carry,  a  little  vaguely  ;  her  mind  has  now  fled 
far  beyond  these  decorated  walls,  and  is  busy  cutting  out  the 

tweed  into 

'  Well,  you  might  raffle  this  for  me,'  says  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  a 
tall  young  woman  of  twenty-five  or  so.  'But  very  quietly, 
mind.  I  have  nineteen  tickets  already  sold,  and  only  want 
twenty-five  to  make  up  the  whole  thing.  Do,  like  a  darling, 
go  round  to  the  most  likely-looking  people  you  can  see,  and 
induce  them  to  give  you  the  rest.  Oh  yes,  I  know  you  belong 
to  Cecil  for  the  day,  but  you  might  give  me  a  tiny  look-in. 
But  for  goodness'  sake.  Carry,  whatever  you  do,  avoid  the 
Bishop's  party.  You  know  he  is  mad  on  raffles,  and  we  haven't 
prepared  our  books  for  balloting.  Isn't  it  awful  humbug,  that 
balloting  ?  You  understand,  any  way,  about  the  Bishop  ?' — 
pressing  a  book  of  tickets  into  her  hand. 

'  I  know.'     Carry  nods  her  head  sagaciously. 
'  You ' — anxiously — '  know  the  Bishop,  too  }' 
'Not  a  bit,'  says  Carry.     'But  I'm  certain  anyone  would 
know  a  Bishop  at  sight,  or  a  Bishop's  wife,  either.      He  wears 
breeches,  doesn't  he  ?' 

'Yes.     But  his  wife  doesn't.' 

'So  much  the  better  for  the  Bishop,'  says  Carry,  with  a 
smothered  laugh. 

'  Oh  no.  I  hear  she  is  quite  a  nice  woman — and  particularly 
gentle.  One  of  the  womanly  women  who  are  so  much 
despised  of  late,  but  who ' — the  speaker  breaks  off  and  goes 
on  with  a  smile  of  conviction — '  are  always,  I  think,  so  much 
happier  than— those  others.  Of  course,  I  understand  your 
allusion  about  wearing  the '  She  laughs ;  she  is  a  gay- 
hearted  person,  and  very  sensible  too.  '  But  no  nice  woman 
ever  wants  to  wear  them.' 

Miss  Desmond's  face  changes. 

'No  nice  woman  wants  to  wear '     She  breaks  off;  her 

manner  is  cold.  '  Well,  where  is  the  thing  you  want  me  to 
raffle  }'  says  she,  a  little  impatiently.  '  I  suppose  you  know, 
however,  that  the  tickets  won't  be  drawn  until  to-morrow  .>' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  And  that  gives  me  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  the  other  six.      I'd  have  asked   that  wonderful 
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little  person  who  is  Jinnie's  governess,  but  she  seems  up  to  her 
neck.  Funny  colouring,  isn't  it  ?  .  .  .  There  go,  Carry,  and 
do  your  best  for  me.' 

'Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can  to-day,'  says  Carry.  'And  I'll 
finish  it  to-morrov\\' 

She  certainly  does  finish  it  to-morrow  ! 

That  '  wonderful  little  person,'  Miss  Royce,  is  beginning  to 
flag.  Her  extraordinary  spirits  of  the  morning  have  quite 
toned  down  now ;  she  is  looking,  indeed,  like  a  pale  drooping 
flower,  as  Fenton,  an  hour  after  luncheon,  approaches  Lady 
Maria's  stall.  It  is  the  first  time  she  has  seen  him  since  she 
saw  him  pass  Avith  Cecil  Fairfax  to  the  pavilion,  and  by  an  odd 
coincidence  she  has  not  seen  Cecil  either.  The  latter  has 
been  tempted  by  Cany  (who  ought  to  have  been  selling  those 
six  tickets)  to  go  to  the  shooting-gallery,  where,  of  course, 
Miss  Desmond  herself  carries  off  all  the  prizes.  She  is,  indeed, 
a  crack  shot,  as  Amyot  tells  everyone,  and  who  is  very  openly 
proud  of  his  '  chum's '  achievements — to  the  wrath  of  Miss 
Langley-Binks,  who  had  insisted  on  trying  her  OAvn  skill. 
'  She  could  hit  most  things,'  she  said  ;  and  at  all  events  she  did 
hit  something ;  she  knocked  the  hat  off  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  standing  two  yards  to  one  side  of  the  target,  and  whose 
language  afterwards  is  too  bad  for  publication.  He  had,  in- 
deed, to  be  sh — sh — sh'd  out  of  the  room  by  Dicky  Browne 
and  Amyot,  lest  a  breach  of  the  peace  should  ensue. 

In  the  meantime  Maden  has  put  together  in  her  own  mind 
Fenton's  absence  and  Cecil's.  And  an  awful  agony  of  jealousy 
is  destroying  her.  '  Oh,  to  be  dead  !  to  be  dead  !'  is  the  cry 
from  her  heart — that,  silent,  yet  seems  to  be  calling  aloud  to 
all  the  world.     The  very  silence  of  it  suffocates  her. 

She  is  now  leaning  listlessly  against  the  corner  of  the  stall, 
when  she  sees  Cecil  come  with  Carry  from  the  direction  of  the 
shooting-gallery,  and  go  straight  to  Cecil's  stall,  which  has 
been  looked  after  in  her  absence  by  a  kindly  spinster ;  and 
almost  immediately  after  that  Fenton  comes  on  the  scene  by 
a  different  doorway. 

'  Too  clever !'  thinks  Maden  to  herself  out  of  a  heart  filled 
with  that  deadly  poison  that  is  consuming  her.  '  She  by  one 
door,  he  by  the  other  !  And  all  to  deceive  me  !  Oh,  it  is  too 
much  !' 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you  V  asks  Fenton,  going  straight 
to  her.     'You  look  awfully  lagged.' 
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'  Do  I  ?' 

'  Have  you  not  been  out  of  this  all  day  ?' 

'You  forget,  surely.     I  was  in  the  concert-room.' 

She  casts  an  anguished  and  most  bitter  glance  at  him.  Has 
he  forgotten  that  dear  moment  when  his  hand  sought  hers  ? 
Is  it  so  small  a  thing  to  him,  the  meeting  of  those  hands — 
that  to  her  seems  so  sweet,  so  filled  with  eager  joy— the 
memory  alone  of  which  has  almost  kept  her  from  going  mad 
during  these  two  past  intolerable  hours  ? 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that,'  says  Fenton  tenderly.  He 
is  always  fascinated  by  her  changeful  temper.  The  fact  that 
she  is  angry  now  gives  her  a  fresh  charm,  and  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  that  remembered  passionate  hand-clasp.  '  But ' — 
lowering  his  voice — '  is  it  possible,  my  darling,  you  have  had 
no  rest,  no  change  .''' 

'  Rest !     I  shall  never  know  rest  again.' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  like  that,  Maden.  Something  has  dis- 
turbed you.     What  is  it .''' 

'  What  is  it  always  .'''  She  has  kept  her  face  mai'vellously 
in  repose  up  to  this,  fearing  the  eyes  of  lookers-on ;  but  now 
a  little  convulsion  of  feeling  passes  over  it,  and,  afraid,  she 
draws  back  between  the  narrow  division  that  separates  Lady 
Mai'ia's  stall  from  the  next.  Fenton  follows  her.  He  is 
curious  now,  and  for  once  in  his  life  forgetful  of  himself. 
The  anguish,  the  stormy  passion,  in  the  girl's  eyes  draw 
him. 

'  Well,  what .'''  asks  he  in  a  low  tone. 

'  You — you — you  !'  The  voice  is  as  low  as  his  tone,  but  the 
words  seem  to  flash  out,  and  her  eyes  are  now  a  little  wild. 
'AH  day — all  day  you  have  been  with  her.' 

'  My  dearest  child  !' 

'  Oh,  I  know — I  know  what  you  would  say  !  Two  hours  is 
not  a  whole  day  ;  but  it  has  been  many  days  to  me — a 
hideous  eternity  I' 

'But  I  haven't  been  with  Miss  Fairfax — is  it  Miss  Fairfax 
you  mean  ? — for  the  last  two  hours.  Directly  luncheon  was 
over  I  left  her.  She  was  in  the  shooting-gallery,  I  hear,  and 
I  was  shooting  clay  pigeons  in  the  field  outside.  You  can  ask 
anyone  you  like — Verschoyle  if  you  like — about  that.  Come, 
don't  be  a  fool,  Maden.' 

'  Swear  it  !'  says  she,  with  her  eyes  still  blazing,  but  the 
faint  return  of  colour  to  her  cheeks. 
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'  Of  course  I  swear  it.  Now  pull  yourself  together.  It 
won't  do  for  us — for  you  ' — with  hasty  correction — '  to  be 
talked  about.  And  here,  by-the-by,  is  Miss  Fairfax  coming 
towards  us.      Do  try  and  smile,  Maden,  for  Heaven's  sake  !' 

A  born  actress,  as  are  most  people  with  French  blood  in 
their  veins,  she  manages  a  brilliant  smile  in  time  for  Cecil's 
arrival ;  she  has  crossed  from  her  own  stall,  which  is  just 
opposite.  There  is  nothing  in  the  smile,  either,  but  a  bare 
friendliness,  as  Fenton  notices  with  relief.  With  another,  the 
effort  might  have  been  overdone. 

'  Ah  !  you  are  looking  better  now,'  says  Miss  Fairfax,  with 
a  kindly  glance  at  the  governess.  '  But  I  assure  you,  Sidney ' 
— turning  to  Fenton — '  when  I  saAv  her  a  few  minutes  ago  she 
was  looking  almost  ill.  She  has  been  doing  too  much.  I 
think  she  ought  to  go  and  have  some  tea — don't  you  ?' 

'  I  want  nothing,  thank   you — nothing,'   says    Miss    Royce 
hurriedly,  her  eyes  on  the  ground.     She  seldom  looks  at  Cecil 
when  Cecil  is  looking  at  her. 
'  But  indeed  you  must  be  tired.' 

'  I  am  not,'  says  Miss  Royce  coldly,  repellently.  '  Ah  !  she 
wants  to  get  rid  of  me — to  send  me  away  from  him,  to  keep 
him  to  herself,'  is  her  secret,  most  ungenerous  thought,  and 
with  it  rises  a  perfect  storm  of  vicious  anger  that  almost 
shakes  her  slender  body.     '  I  won't  go  !  I  ivon't .'' 

'  Still,  you  look  it,'  says  Cecil  with  gentle  persistence ;  in- 
deed, she  is  getting  a  little  alarmed  about  the  girl — she  seems 
so  strange,  so  unlike  her  usually  reserved  self.  '  Sidney,  won't 
you  persuade  Miss  Royce  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  or  anything 
else  she  fancies }'  She  lays  her  hand  lightly  on  Maden's 
shoulder.  '  You  and  Captain  Fenton  are  very  good  friends,  I 
think ' — smiling  sweetly.  Poor  Cecil !  '  Go  with  him,  then, 
and  rest  for  a  little  while.  Rest  and  tea  often  do  wonders. 
Please  see  that  she  has  both,  Sidney.  Half  an  hour  can  well 
be  spared  to  so  hard  a  woi-ker.'  She  turns  to  Miss  Royce,  and 
again  presses  the  governess's  shoulder  with  a  friendly  hand. 
The  shoulder  seems  to  burn  as  she  does  it.  'And  don't  be 
uneasy  ;  take  plenty  of  time.  I  shall  explain  to  Lady  Maria. ' 
She  smiles  her  beautiful,  calm  smile,  and  with  an  almost  affec- 
tionate gesture  pushes  the  girl  towards  Fenton.  '  Now,  re- 
member, I  depend  on  you  to  be  good  to  hei-,  Sidney — to  look 
well  after  her.' 

She  moves  lightly  away  to  where  Lady  Maria  is  sitting,  and 
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the  other  two  go — silent  always — towards  the  open  door  on 
their  left  that  leads  to  the  tea-room. 

In  Maden's  heart  a  very  demon  of  passionate  remorse  is 
surging — remorse,  not  untouched  by  rage.  She — she  to  be  so 
magnanimous,  so  unsuspecting,  so  free  ft-om  all  degrading 
thoughts !  Oh,  how  grand,  how  above  all  praise,  she  is  ! 
Should  she — Maden — ever  even  strive  to  climb  into  a  larger, 
purer  life,  and  spend  her  whole  life  in  the  climbing,  she  knows 
she  could  never  reach  the  height  that  Cecil  Fairfax  has  at- 
tained. 

She  draws  a  sharp,  heavy  breath,  as  of  one  in  mortal  pain. 
Well,  well,  that  is  all  over — that  is  acknowledged.  She 
glances  at  her  companion,  walking  stolidly  beside  her,  but 
with  no  apparent  thought  of  her,  and  the  reaction  sets  in — a 
wild  reaction  that  wrecks  all  her  better  thoughts  of  a  moment 
since. 

Ah  !  it  is  all  because  she  does  not  fear  the  insignificant 
governess  that  she  has  been  so  good  to  her — not  now  only, 
but  on  so  many  different  occasions.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
the  haughty,  proud,  beautiful  heiress  that  a  girl  like  her — a 
mere  governess — would  so  much  as  dare  to  lift  her  eyes  to 
the  man  whom  she,  the  heiress,  has  chosen  from  all  other 
men  to  be  her  husband.  There  was  no  open  scorn  of  her  in 
Miss  Fairfax,  no  contempt,  only  a  mere  indifference — an  in- 
difference that  repudiated  the  idea  that  she — a  mere  depen- 
dent— could  come  between  her  and  Fenton. 

The  girl  had  peneti'ated  Cecil's  secret  easily.  To  her,  poor 
Cecil's  carefully  guarded  secret  of  her  love  for  Sidney  Fenton 
is  as  clear  as  day — a  secret  that  Cecil's  extreme  sensitiveness 
has  kept  concealed  from  most  people,  almost  from  herself.  But 
Maden,  with  the  omniscience  of  love,  has  divined  it  long  ago, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  girl  so  far  above  her  in  rank  to  her 
claim  on  love,  galls  and  tears  at  her  restless,  unhappy  heart. 

Oh,  to  let  her  see,  to  let  her  know  !  To  compel  her  to 
understand  where  the  truth  is — to  make  her  learn  where  his 
love  is  really  given  !  Jealous  as  she  is  of  Cecil,  she  knows 
that  Fenton  prefers  herself  infinitely  ;  but  she  knows,  too, 
how  unstable  he  is,  and  that  he  is  in  money  difficulties,  and 
that  Cecil  is  mistress  of  a  large  fortune. 

Yet  to  compel  her  to  fling  down  her  sure  indifference  and 
know  the  pangs  of  jealousy  that  she  has  known  !  Ah  !  that 
would  be  the  sweetness  of  life  indeed. 
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And  yet,  and  yet,  of  all  those  in  this  place  into  which  the 
stream  of  life  has  drifted  her,  Cecil  has  been  the  kindest 
person  she  has  known,  the  only  one  who  from  the  very  first — 
and  long  before  Sidney  Fenton's  arrival — had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  be  a  friend  to  her. 

She  walks  on,  lost  in  a  mist  of  maddening  thoughts,  that 
constitute  fears,  and  griefs,  and  shuddering  remorse. 

As  for  Fenton,  his  thoughts  are  very  different — briefer,  and 
certainly  more  wanting  in  passion.  A  suppressed  disgust  that 
Cecil  should  so  readily  have  given  him  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  another  woman  angers  him,  and  spoils  a  little  the 
latent  hope  of  gaining  her  that  is  always  with  him — of  marry- 
ing her,  should  all  things  fail,  as  now,  indeed,  seems  very 
likely.     Her  indifference  augurs  ill  for  the  future. 

And  the  future  is  looking  black  indeed.  He  is  in  about 
the  tightest  place  he  has  ever  been  in  in  his  life.  His  uncle, 
who  had  stood  by  him  (if  very  begrudgingly)  up  to  this,  has 
by  a  late  post  coldly,  and  with — as  Fenton  thinks — most  un- 
necessary rudeness,  refused  to  advance  him  so  much  as  another 
paltry  fiver,  even  if  the  loss  of  it  should  send  him  to  the 
workhouse. 

He  had  made  an  end  of  that  delightful  effusion  by  apply- 
ing to  it  the  match  that  lit  his  cigar ;  but  it  is  easier  to  burn 
a  letter  than  to  forget  the  contents  of  it.  Still,  Fenton, 
light-hearted — '  light '  in  this  sense  really  means  no-hearted 
— tells  himself  he  can  still  hang  on  for  a  while  ;  and,  after 
all,  who  knows  what  may  turn  up  at  any  round  of  the  wheel 
— in  the  next  six  months,  for  example  ?  If  nothing  does — 
well,  he  must  take  the  plunge  ;  and  the  plunge  for  him  had 
always  found  Cecil  Fairfax  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  this  cold  sending  away  of  him  with  Maden — and 
Maden  of  all  others,  good  Heaven ! — seems  to  destroy  his 
calculations.  To  plunge  into  unknown  depths  with  a  chance 
of  being  found  and  resuscitated  is  one  thing  ;  to  plunge  and 
sink,  and  sink,  and  disappear  for  ever — ah  !  that  is  another. 

All  at  once  a  new  reading  of  the  situation  comes  to  him, 
and  restores  him  to  his  usual  happy-go-lucky  self.  Why,  this 
sending  of  him  away  with  Maden  only  proves  that  Cecil  has 
taken  no  note  of  his  flirtation  (a  very  careful  one)  with  the 
little  witch  beside  him,  who  now,  by  the  way,  looks  rather 
down  on  her  luck.  He  glances  at  Maden.  Yes,  she  is  pale 
— and  how  silent ! 
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Well,  thank  Heaven !  Cecil,  as  it  seems,  has  seen  nothing  ; 
and  he  must  be  careful  that  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  see ; 
and  he  is  going  away  in  a  few  days,  and  .  .  .  And,  of  course, 
if  Cecil  hasn't  noticed  anything,  nobody  else  has.  And, 
besides  (with  a  frown),  there  is  nothing  to  notice :  a  man  may 
pay  a  few  attentions  to  a  pretty  girl  without  all  the  world 
crying  aloud  and  demanding  the  reason  of  it. 

But  why  is  she  so  quiet  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'  Our  ways  are  on  the  waters  wan  and  wild.' 

'  You  are  tired,'  says  he  at  last. 

They  are  near  the  tea-room,  but  she  turns  away  from  it. 
There  is  a  little  rustic  bower  beyond ;  she  moves  towards  it, 
and  he  follows  her. 

'  I  will  bring  you  your  tea  here,'  says  he. 

He  is  amazed  at  himself ;  a  certain  excitement,  that  might 
almost  be  termed  joy,  has  entered  into  him.  He  will  be 
alone  with  her  for  half  an  hour,  at  all  events,  in  this  little 
ridiculous  nest  of  earwigs. 

He  brings  her  her  tea  presently,  and  the  most  respectable 
cakes  he  can  find,  with  an  air  so  loving  that  the  cakes  (though 
by  an  ordinary  person,  outside  the  pale  of  love's  young  dream, 
they  might  be  calmly  and  truthfully  regarded  as  three  weeks 
old)  grow  young  again. 

'  They  are  hori-id,  I  am  afraid,'  says  he,  alluding  to  them, 

'  No,  no  ;  they  are  very  nice.  They ' — with  a  softened 
glance  at  him — '  are  the  very  nicest  cakes  I  ever  ate  !' 

Fenton  feels  distinctly  sorry  for  her. 

'  I  tell  you  what '  says  he. 

But  he  disappears  as  he  says  it,  and  after  five  minutes  spent 
in  entreaties  to  the  butler  from  The  Towers,  he  succeeds  in 
bringing  back  to  her  some  sandwiches  that  are  almost  eatable. 

'  But  the  others ' 

'  Never  mind  the  antiques,'  says  he  ;  '  eat  these.' 

And  Maden,  who  had  made  a  pi-etence  of  eating  Lady 
Maria's  very  superior  sandwiches,  feels  now,  being  distinctly 
hungry,  very  eager  for  them,  and  eats  them  readily — and 
drinks,  too,  the  glass  of  sherry  he   has  brought  with  them. 
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But  with  returned  strength  comes,  too,  the  return  of  the  old 
torture. 

'  Tell  me/  says  she — '  oh,  Sidney,  you  were  angry  with  me 
a  moment  ago.      But,  angry  or  not,  I  must  speak  now.' 

'  I  am  so  often  angry  with  you,  or  you  with  me,'  says  he, 
'  that  one  more  turn  scarcely  matters.     Well,  what  is  it  now  ?' 

His  tone  is  whimsical,  half  amused,  half  impatient. 

'  Tell  me '     She  breaks  off.     '  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I 

was  going  to  say ;  but  if  you  could  tell  me  that  you  hate  that 
tall,  fair  woman,  I  should  be  happy.' 

'  Oh,  what  nonsense  !'  says  Sidney,  with  now  only  amuse- 
ment in  his  glance.  What  a  little  fury  she  is  !  'I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  I  hate  nobody — 'tisn't  good  enough  ;  and  I  love 
nobody  either,  except ' 

He  pauses,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  eyes  burning  into  his, 
as  though  demanding  the  right  termination  of  his  speech. 
He  puts  out  his  hand  and  takes  the  small  white  trembling  one 
that  rests  upon  her  knee. 

'  You,'  says  he. 

The  flash  of  joy  that  iiTadiates  her  face  wakes  him  to  the 
moment. 

'  Come ;  we  have  been  here  long  enough,'  says  he. 

'Ah  !  true — true  ;  and  people  talk.' 

She  gets  up  at  once,  as  if  eager  to  obey  his  least  command. 
The  beautiful  depressed  little  face  of  a  while  ago  is  now 
radiant. 

*  But  I  needn't  go  back  to  Lady  Maria  just  yet,  need  I .''' 

'  No.  Miss  Fairfax,  if  you  remember,  said  she  would  ex- 
plain to  Lady  Maria,  and  that  you  might  have  half  an  hour's 
rest.' 

Silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  terribly  twisted  nature 
breaks  out  again : 

'  Miss  Fairfax  is  very  good,  but  she  is  not  the  judge  of  my 
strength.     I  shall  go  back  now — j'es,  now  at  once.' 

He  had  been  unwilling  to  tempt  the  malice  of  his  world  a 
moment  ago  by  remaining  any  longer  alone  with  her,  but 
now,  at  this  voluntary  giving  up  of  his  society  on  her  part,  his 
desire  to  be  with  her  awakes  afresh. 

'  You  are  a  little  ungenei'ous  to  Miss  Fairfax,  surely.  You 
are  bent  on  making  her  your  hcte  noire  without  a  vestige  of 
reason  for  it.     Let  me  take  you  for  a  little  walk.' 

*  No  ;  I  shall  go  back,' 
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His  defence  of  Cecil  has  enraged  her  again.  She  is  walk- 
ing steadfastly  in  the  direction  of  the  bazaar. 

'  Maden !  a  word/  says  he.  He  is  amazed  at  his  own 
eagerness.     '  When  shall  I  see  you  again  alone  .''' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'  I  don't  see  what  I've  done  now  to  make  you  so  uncivil  to 
me.     To-night,  after  dinner,  in  the  garden  .''' 

'  To-night .'''     She  pauses,  and  pales  a  little.     '  But  when  ?' 

'  Half-past  ten  or  so  ;  the  men  all  go  into  the  billiard-room 
then.' 

'  You  want  me  to  come  ?' 

Her  eyes  are  on  his,  with  a  strange,  searching  expression  in 
them. 

'  Would  I  ask  you  if  I  didn't  ?'  says  he,  though  all  at  once 
it  occurs  to  him  that  he  is  playing  with  fire.  '  I  shall  dwell 
on  the  thought  of  meeting  you  until  we  meet.' 

A  little  silence.  She  is  now  at  the  entrance-door  of  the 
bazaar.     She  looks  back  at  him. 

*  Oh,  if  you  don't  mean  it  all !'  says  she. 

Her  eyes  are  full  of  hot  tears.  Is  there  a  menace  in  her 
tone  ? 

He  has  no  time  to  decide  ;  she  has  glided  in  beneath  the 
heavy  curtain,  and  is  gone.  When  she  reaches  Lady  Maria's 
side,  her  eyes  are  as  dry,  her  pale  face  as  inscrutable,  as  ever. 

'  Miss  Royce  has  come  back  again,'  says  Carry,  who  is 
lounging  idly  at  Miss  Fairfax's  stall. 

The  day  is  nearly  over,  and  business  is  very  slack. 

'  So  soon  .''  Poor  little  thing  !  she  hardly  gives  herself  even 
a  chance  of  rest ;  and  she  was  looking  so  tired  a  moment  ago. 
I  sent  her  away  with  Sidney  to  get  a  little  air  and  a  cup 
of  tea.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  looks  so  very  bad,'  says  Carry  curtly. 
Grammar  is  not  her  strong  point. 

'  Well,  she  looked  wretched  when  I  sent  her  away.  WTiat 
a  pretty  girl  she  is  !  I  think  there  is  something  that  amounts 
to  fascination  in  her  face.' 

'  Do  you  ?' 

*  My  dear  Carry,  what  a  tone  !  And  you,  who  are  always 
so  tolerant !     Why,  what  do  you  think  of  her  }' 

'  I  think  she's  a  beast !'  says  Miss  Desmond,  whose  language 
is  always  choice. 
'  Cany  !' 
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'  Yes,  I  do — a  little  pig  !  I  can't  tell  you  why,  or  anything 
else  about  it,  because  I  don't  know  myself;  but  I  do  hate 
that  girl  !' 

'  You  are  growing  frightfully  interesting,'  says  Miss  Fairfax, 
who  is  openly  amused.     '  Go  on  ;  tell  me  more.' 

'  I  can't.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know  why  I  dislike  her,  but ' 
— she  hesitates,  then  says  impulsively :  '  unless  it  is  that  I 
think  she  doesn't  like  you.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  !     Why  should  she  dislike  me  .'''  says  Cecil. 

'  Put  that  out  of  your  head.  Carry,  and Where  are  you 

going  now .''' 

'Mr.  Popkin's  coming;  I'm  off!'  says  Carry,  slipping  from 
the  edge  of  the  stall  on  which  she  has  been  perched,  and 
vanishing  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Customers  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer,  and  already  the 
stall-holders  are  shrouding  their  wares,  to  keep  them  safe  for 
to-morrow's  cainpaign. 

'  How  are  30U  getting  on,  dearest  .^'  asks  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
coming  up  to  Lady  Maria.  '  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
be  thinking  of  home  .''     Not  too  tired,  I  hope  }' 

'  Not  so  much  tired  as  bored,'  says  Lady  Maria  ;  which,  of 
course,  means  the  same  thing,  but  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  say  she  was  tired. 

'  Bored  Y 

'  Yes,  terribly.  And  the  fatiguing  part  of  it  is  that  the 
more  you're  bored  the  less  you  must  show  it.  You  have  to 
be  what  that  absurd  Sidney  calls,  "on  the  grin  "  all  the  time, 
especially  at  functions  of  this  sort.  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  has 
been  especially  trying — spent  quite  half  an  hour  with  me 
talking  of  nothing  but  poor  dear  Richie !  Really,  only  for 
the  boy's  own  sake— and  undoubtedly  Aurora  has  a  great 
deal  of  money — I  might  have  been  tempted  to  be  rude 
to  her.' 

'  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  smiling. 

*  Why  not,  Jane  .'*  The  bore  au  natiux'l  deserves  nothing 
less  than  extinction.  By-the-by,  I  was  reading  yestei'day  an 
article  in  the  Monthly  called  "  Bores  and  Bored."  It  was  very 
able.' 

'  Bores  of  a  century  ago  :  I  read  it.' 

'  Yes.  They  don't  put  in  our  bores  of  to-day  because  they 
wouldn't  waste  an  article  on  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  all  suffer  them  so  gladly.     No  one  seems  to  address  to 
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them  those  witty,  if  extremely  rude,  remarks  with  which  our 
ancestors  used  to  repress  them,  or  at  all  events  made  laudable 
atteiTfipts  to  do  so,  for  the  bore  is  difficult  to  tackle.' 

'  We  are  all  too  well  bred  nowadays  to  make  a  famous 
repartee,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle.     '  Let  us  go  home  instead.' 

'  After  all,'  says  Lady  Maria,  laughing — she  always  recovers 
her  temper  under  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  treatment,  '  I  dare  say  I 
am  a  bit  of  a  bore  myself.  The  only  difference  between  bores 
and  interesting  people  lies  in  this,  Jane,  that  the  bores  wait 
only  for  you  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  to  their  small-talk,  and 
the  others  wait  to  say  "  Yes  "  and  "No  "  to  yours.' 

'  You're  getting  cynical,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle ;  '  you  had 
better  leave  this  and  come  back  to  The  Towers.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  we  can  go  away  now  with  any  show 
of  decency .''' 

'  It  is  half-past  six,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  her  watch.  '  Even  slave-di*ivers  could  not  require 
more.' 

'  Well,  well  !  where's  Anthony  ?'  asks  Lady  Maria,  rising. 
She  pauses,  then  looks  back  at  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  '  What  has 
annoyed  me  more  than  anything,'  says  she,  '  is  what  I  have 
just  seen.  That  silly  creature.  Carry  Desmond,  has  been 
almost  openly  unpleasant  to  Mi*.  Popkin.  She  was  standing 
with  Cecil  over  there  a  little  while  ago,  and  just  as  poor  Mr. 
Popkin  was  going  up  to  speak  to  her,  she  sprang  to  the 
ground — she  was  sitting  on  Cecil's  stall  in  a  most  unladylike 
attitude — and  ran  away.  It  was  the  veiy  rudest  rebuff.  I 
really  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  poor  man  never  spoke  to  her 


again. 


'  Carry  is  very  impulsive,  but  she  is  a  good — a  dear  girl,' 
says  Mrs.  Verschoyle.     '  And  Mr.  Popkin ' 

'  Well,  what  of  Mr.  Popkin  ?' 

'  He's  not  pretty,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  with  a  frivolity 
that  one  would  not  have  expected  from  her.  '  Honestly, 
dearest,  I  can't  think  how  any  girl  (in  her  senses,  of  course) 
could  elect  to  marry  Mr.  Popkin.' 

'  My  dear  Jane,'  says  Lady  Maria  wrathfully — she  is 
evidently  very  tired,  and  so  is  her  temper ;  the  day  has  been 
too  much  for  her — '  of  all  things  on  earth  a  fool  is  the  worst.' 

'Well,  that's  my  argument  about  Mr.  Popkin.' 

'  I  was  alluding  to  you,'  says  Lady  Maria  severely.  '  That 
girl  hasn't  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  I  hear  that  her  aunt  is 
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very  deeply  in  •  debt.  Presently  she  won't  have  a  roof  over 
her  head.  Isn't  it  better  for  Carry  to  provide  one  for  her } 
Mr.  Popkin,  I  understand,  has  a  small  income  of  his  o\vn, 
irrespective  of  his  profession,  and  will  come  in  for  something 
considerable  on  the  death  of  a  maiden  aunt.' 

'  It  was  sure  to  be  a  maiden  aunt,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle. 

'  My  good  Jane,'  says  Lady  Maria — who  really  is  in  a  most 
unreasonable  mood — '  don't  be  a  fool !' 

'One  has  so  little  choice,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  amiably. 
'  One  is  born  a  fool,  or  a  musician,  or  a  painter,  or  anything 
else  you  like.'  She  does  not  seem  in  the  least  ruffled,  and  she 
feels  what  she  seems.  '  I  forget,  however,  you  don't  like  a 
fool.  Still,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  anything  else  nowadays.  It 
is  the  easiest  profession  of  all.' 

She  leans  over  Lady  Maria  and  kisses  her  softly  on  her 
cheek.  It  is  a  fact — a  singular  one,  I  think,  but  still  a  fact — 
that  she  loves  Lady  Maria,  although  she  is  her  mother-in-law. 
And  the  older  woman  loves  her  with  quite  as  deep,  if  not  a 
deeper  affection.     Jane  is,  indeed,  a  necessity  to  her. 

'  Come  home,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle. 

Lady  Maria  rises. 

'  I  suppose  I  may  as  well,'  says  she.  Then,  with  a  touch  of 
humour :  '  Tell  the  boy  to  put  up  the  shutters,  Jane,  and  not 
to  forget  to  take  them  down  again  in  the  morning.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'We  sail  the  sea  of  life  :  a  calm  one  finds, 
And  one  a  tempest.' 

Verschoyle  was  anxious  that  Miss  Royce  should  be  included 
in  his  dinner  to-night ;  but  Lady  Maria  put  her  veto  on  it. 
No,  it  was  impossible.      She  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Verschoyle  Avent  as  far  as  '  But ' 

And  it  was  enough.  Lady  Maria  launched  into  a  generous 
and  long-winded  view  o^her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  governesses, 
dependents,  and  so  forth.  It  was  quite  a  mistake,  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  would  only  lead  to  unpleasantness  in  the  future. 
Once  asked  to  come  down  to  dinner  she  would  certainly  expect 
to  be  asked  again,  and  tliat  would  raise  fresh  complications. 
Miss  Royce  had  never  dined  even  with  Jane  and  her,  therefore 
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she  could  not  possibly  be  offended.  And  for  one  thing  (there 
had  already  been  several),  she  might  not  have  a  dinner-gown  ; 
and  why  break  through  a  good  rule  ? 

Miss  Fairfax,  Verschoyle  suggested,  might,  perhaps,  lend 
her  one — or  Carry.  After  all.  Carry  wasn't  well  off,  and  yet 
she 

Anthony,  with  a  man's  exti'aordinary  want  of  knowledge  of 
women's  gowns,  has  not  seen  that  Carry's  dinner  get-up  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  ancient. 

'  My  dearest  Tony  !'  Lady  Maria's  hands  had  made  a  gentle 
protest.  One  did  not  lend  one's  frocks  to — er — people,  even 
the  most  excellent  creatures,  and  she  was  sure  Miss  Royce  was 
one,  unless — er — they  were  of  one's  class.  And,  indeed,  to 
lend  a  frock  at  all — but  on  an  emergency,  and  amongst  one's 
own  set !  But  to  a  girl  like  Miss  Royce,  practically  unknown, 
though  quite  the  nicest  creature — no,  no,  it  could  not  be  heard 
of!  And  Tony  was  really  kind-hearted — as  he  always  was — 
but,  then,  he  must  give  a  thought  to  Jinnie,  darling  child ! 
Lady  Maria  is  a  slave  to  her  only  granddaughter.  Jinnie 
would  be  sure  to  be  troublesome  after  this  long,  fatiguing  day 
at  the  bazaar  ;  and  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  take 
her  tea  Avith  Miss  Royce,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  make 
a  scene  if  Miss  Royce  left  her  this  evening.  This  evening 
especially,  when  the  dear  child  must  be  a  little  overdone,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  be  fractious,  as  even  the  best  children 
would  be.  There  seems  a  note  of  doubt  as  to  whether  Jinnie 
can  be  counted  amongst  the  '  best '  in  this  speech,  yet  her 
stanch  grandmother  would  have  been  indignant  if  you  had  so 
much  as  hinted  that  to  her. 

Verschoyle,  of  course,  did  not  press  the  point  further, 
especially  as  Mrs  Verschoyle,  who  was  present,  and  who,  as  a 
rule,  was  kindness  itself  to  everyone,  did  not  put  in  one  plead- 
ing word  for  her  daughter's  governess.  Her  silence  struck 
Anthony  as  almost  ominous,  and,  indeed,  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  but  there  was  no  time. 
And  even  if  he  had,  Mrs.  Verschoyle  would  certainly  have 
found  herself  at  a  loss  for  a  clear  answer.     Yet  the  doubt — 

the  doubt  was  there — lying  hidden  in  her  heart. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So,  later  on,  in  a  charming  room  upstairs,  a  charming  repast 
is  sent  up  to  Miss  Royce  and  her  pupil — a  repast  to  which  the 
pupil  does  full  justice,  but  that   Miss  Royce  never  touches. 
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Jinnie,  with  so  silent  and  so  preoccupied  a  companion,  tires 
presently,  and  the  governess,  having  seen  her  safely  off  to  bed 
in  the  hands  of  her  maid,  puts  out  the  lamps  in  the  charming 
if  very  solitary  room,  and,  crouching  in  the  cushioned  recess 
in  the  window,  bends  her  dark,  angry  face  upon  her  upturned 
palms,  and  stares,  with  black,  rebellious  eyes,  into  the  night. 

Even  now,  at  nine  o'clock,  it  is  not  altogether  dark.  A 
delicate  last  memory  of  the  gone  twilight  is  lying  over  the 
gardens,  giving  them  a  dehcious  sense  of  mystery.  Over- 
head in  the  heavens, 

'  The  stars  hang  bright  above, 
Silent  as  if  they  watched  the  sleeping  earth.' 

Maden  sits  watching  them,  fascination  in  her  eyes.  Oh,  to 
be  there,  to  be  with  them,  to  feel  as  they  feel — nothing  ! 
From  the  sleeping  flowers  beneath  an  odorous  breath  is  rising, 
and  through  the  window  she  has  flung  open,  as  if  gasping  for 
air,  as  if  craving  for  the  passing  night  wind  to  come  in  and 
cool  her  burning  forehead,  this  breath  rushes  in.  It  is  sweet 
and  hea\y  Avith  dewy  perfume.  She  welcomes  it  gladly,  in 
the  mad  hope  that,  sweeping  across  her  brow,  it  may  perhaps 
ease  the  aching  of  her  head,  which,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  aching  of  her  heart. 

A  sense  of  injustice  is  thrilling  her,  of  hatred  of  the  world — 
the  world  so  near  to  her — now  sitting  downstairs  at  the  dinner- 
table,  laughing  and  talking,  in  their  gay  dresses,  whilst  she 

Oh,  God  !  to  be  dead  and  done  with  it  all,  or  else  to  know 
a  real  life — to  know  love  fulfilled — which  is  the  real  hfe  !  A 
life  with  Sidney  !  Her  undisciplined,  passionate  heart  has 
been  beating  all  day  with  varied  emotions.  Mrs.  Verschoyle's 
silent  depreciation  of  her  somewhat  too  vivid  personality  had 
been  penetrated  by  her  quick  wit ;  and  Lady  Maria's  half- 
insolent  admiration  of  her  had  cut  even  deeper.  Ah  !  now 
afresh  she  grinds  under  the  memory  of  it. 

'  She  spoke  to  me,'  she  breathes  to  herself  violently,  '  almost 
as  though  I  were  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  her  world  ! 
And  only  because  I  happened  to  look  pretty.  I  was  a  toy  to 
her,  a  thing  of  delight  for  a  moment.  She  gave  no  thought 
to  me — myself:  I  was  not  a  girl,  to  her,  with  heart  and  brain ; 
I  was  only  a  doll  dressed  up  for  her  delectation.  To-morrow — 
even  now— I  am  cast  back  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever — into  the  companionship  of  Jinnie.' 
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She  leans  back  against  the  unrestful  shutter^  and  closes  her 
eyes  m  a  misery  of  despair.     She  begins  to  hate  Jinnie. 

'  So  tired — so  tired,  my  heart,  and  I ' 

Presently  a  little  sound  from  beneath  breaks  in  upon  her 
wandering  thoughts.  She  starts.  It  can't  be  half-past  ten 
yet.  It  was  at  that  hour  she  had  promised  to  meet  him.  She 
rises  softly  and  leans  out. 

The  windows  below  have  been  opened,  and  now  the  lights 
from  the  dining  and  larger  drawing  room  are  rushing  out  into 
the  night,  flooding  the  terraces  with  a  vague,  artificial  light. 
She  can  hear  Mr.  Browne's  voice,  and  now  Amyot's,  and  now 
Mr.  Verschoyle's — the  latter,  she  knows  with  a  sense  of 
passionate  rehef,  is  with  Miss  Fairfax.  Something  in  Ver- 
schoyle's voice — it  comes  up  to  her  quite  clearly — something 
that  is  tender  and  loving,  yet  fearing,  makes  Miss  Royce 
understand  that  Verschoyle  desires  nothing  greater  than  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  with  Miss  Fairfax  for  ever. 

Relief  first,  and  then  a  fresh  bui-st  of  jealousy.  Is  she  to 
have  all,  then  ?  Are  all  to  bend  to  her  sway  .''  Is  she  to  have 
beauty  and  fortune,  and  then  another  fortune  laid  at  her  feet? 
.   .  .  After  this  comes  a  reaction. 

Oh,  what  does  it  matter,  what  does  anything  matter,  if  she 
will  only  marry  Verschoyle  and  let  Sidney  go  free  .''  Not  for  a 
moment,  even  when  with  Fenton,  has  she  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
(that  surely  some  instinct  only  has  told  her)  that  Fenton  has 
some  vague,  far-off  thought  of  marrying  Cecil  Fairfax.  Not 
now,  perhaps,  but  some  time.  He  may  love  her — Maden — but 
he  will  maiTy  the  heiress.  Oh,  if  only  Miss  Fairfax  might  prove 
worldly-wise,  and  marry  Mr.  Verschoyle  !  But,  alas  !  that  is 
too  much  to  hope  for.  The  same  instinct  that  has  warned  her 
of  Teuton's  inercenary  views  tells  her  that  Cecil  Fairfax  has  a 
soul  that  could  never  be  dragged  down  to  disgraceful  depths. 

She  beats  a  sad  little  tattoo  on  tlie  window-sill,  and  then  leans 
out  again  cautiously.  Where  is  lie  ?  Her  room  is  very  high 
up,  and  quite  dark  now  that  she  has  extinguished  her  lamp, 
so  that  there  is  really  no  fear  of  her  being  seen.  Yet  it  is 
with  a  shrinking  fear  that  she  bends  forward  to  look  down  on 
the  teri'ace  below — now  bright  with  moving  forms — to  see  if 
he  is  coming. 

CaiTy,  in  her  little  plain,  old-fashioned,  black  dinner-dress 
— her  only  one,  and  one  that  has  done  such  good  ser\ice  that 
really  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  some  Chelsea  Hospital  now,  and 
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given  a  pension — is  discussing  some  subject  with  Mr.  Amyot 
in  a  rather  severe  way.  The  words  '  trout/  '  flies/  come  up  to 
Maden,  and  then  'rifle/  'cartridges.' 

'  Good  gracious,  what  a  queer  gii'l !'  thinks  Miss  Royce. 
But  she  has  no  time  to  examine  into  the  queerness.  Her  eyes 
are  on  Cecil  Fairfax,  who  is  still  leaning  over  the  terrace 
railings  talking  to  Anthony  Verschoyle. 

Such  an  exquisite  figure  in  its  pale  pink  gown,  and  M-ith  a 
little  diamond  comb  in  the  hair !  She  is  talking  gaily,  her 
elbows  on  the  railings — \  erschoyle  had  slipped  a  small  fur  rug 
under  them — and  her  pretty  ringed  fingers  clasped.  As  she 
talks  they  clasp  and  unclasp,  the  jewels  in  the  rings  flashing 
in  the  lamplight  that  comes  from  the  window  behind  her. 

By  intuition  Maden,  watching,  knows  that  Verschoyle  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  kiss  those  pretty  fingers — the 
whole  of  it  to  kiss  the  bare,  naked  arm  so  dangerously  near 
him.  By  intuition,  too^  she  knows  that  Miss  Fairfax  is  entirely 
careless  of  his  devotion.  There  is  no  woman  born  who  cannot 
divine  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  in  love  with  her,  and  there- 
fore Cecil,  in  a  sort  of  side-glance  as  it  were,  has  long  ago 
allowed  herself  to  know  that  Anthony  admires  her.  But  not 
by  word,  or  act,  or  thought  has  she  wilfully  encouraged  him. 

All  this  Maden  can  read,  with  her  eyes  upon  that  lovely 
vision  down  below.  She  knows,  too,  that  with  only  one  word 
from  Fenton,  the  fastidious,  beautiful,  and  altogether  unsus- 
picious Cecil  Fairfax  would  link  her  fate  with  his. 

All  things  seem  clear  to  the  little  sphinx  staring  down 
from  the  darkness  of  her  window  into  the  lamplit  terrace 
beneath. 

The  little  sphinx  is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  happiness.  He 
— though  no  doubt  that  lovely  vision  in  pink  brocade  is  waiting 
for  him — has  not  yet  come  out.  No.  He  is  waiting — waiting 
for  her.  A  great  exaltation  takes  her.  Oh,  how  good  life  is, 
alter  all  !  Waiting  for  her  !  She  must  not  keep  him  waiting. 
What  was  the  hour — ten-thirty  .'' 

She  draws  her  lithe  body  inwards  silently,  and  as  silently 
leaves  her  cushioned  window-sill,  and  gropes  her  Avay  to  the 
mantelpiece.  Then  she  lets  her  deft  fingers  wander  over  the 
marble  slab  until  she  comes  to  the  match-box.  Striking  a 
light,  she  glances  at  the  clock. 

'  Only  ten  !  Oh,  how  horribly  slow  time  goes  sometimes  ! 
Only  ten :    she — he ' — with  quick  correction,  and  joy  in  the 
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thought — '  will    have    full     thirty    minutes    more    to    wait 
before ' 

Well,  well !  at  least  that  time  must  perforce  elapse  before 
all  these  idle  wanderei's  on  the  terrace  go  indoors.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  it  be  possible  for  her  to  slip  out  and  join  him 
in  that  scented,  lovely  garden. 

She  has  blown  out  the  candle,  and  has  made  her  way  back 
to  the  open  window  again.  She  may  as  well  see  when  they 
do  go  in,  and  whether  Miss  Fairfax,  with  all  her  superiority 
(with  a  sneer),  is  not  likely  to  succumb  to  the  charms  of  The 
Towers — if  not  to  the  charms  of  its  master. 

It  seems  to  hex*,  as  she  reaches  the  window,  that  the  voices 
have  ceased  in  a  degree — that  fewer  people  are  on  the  terrace. 
But  one  or  two — Ls-  it  two  ? — people  are  still  talking. 

Her  breath  is  coming  very  fast  now.  Her  face  is  livid. 
Further  she  leans  out.     Whose  are  the  voices .'' 

Too  well  she  knows.  The  scene  on  the  terrace  is  changed. 
Verschoyle  is  gone,  so  is  Mi-.  Browne ;  so  are  all  the  rest,  ex- 
cept Cecil  Fairfax — and  now  with  her  is  Fenton. 

Breathlessly  the  girl  above  stares  at  them,  listening — 
listening. 

The  voices  do  not  come  up  to  her  so  clearly  now.  The  two 
heads  are  so  close  together  that  speech  in  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinct tone  is  unnecessary. 

Even  as  she  looks  Fenton  says  something  to  Miss  Fairfax 
at  which  she  lifts  her  arms  from  the  railings  and  looks  at  him. 
Not  unkindly — oh,  no,  no,  no  ! — only  too  kindly  !  And  her 
smile  !  The  tortured  child  above  can  see  it  plainly  in  the 
moonlight,  that  now  is  flooding  the  sky  and  overpowering  the 
lamplight.  There  is  rebuke  in  it,  perhaps,  but  only  the 
rebuke  that  means  forgiveness,  and — and  a  great  deal  more. 

Sidney  laughs,  and  catches  her  hand. 

'  Come,  let  us  take  a  little  run  through  the  garden  this 
lovely  night,'  says  he  in  his  happy,  debonair  way. 

He  is  speaking  in  his  ordinary  tone  now,  and  the  words 
come  clearly  to  Maden. 

Miss  Fairfax  seems  to  hesitate  a  moment,  then,  as  if  a  little 
against  her  better  thoughts,  and  yet  as  if  not  able  to  resist  the 
growing  charm  of  the  night — or  her  companion — she  turns 
towards  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  her  hand  always  in  his  (she 
had  not  made  more  than  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw  it),  and 
presently  he  and  she  are  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'Passions,  like  seas,  will  have  their  ebbs  and  flows.' 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  stays  upon  her  knees,  looking  into 
the  silent  garden.  They  have  gone  !  They  have  passed  out 
of  sight  behind  the  rhododendron  hedge  that  divides  this 
garden  from  the  other.     Evei'ything  has  gone  ! 

Just  at  first,  in  the  shock  of  her  anger,  this  seems  possible 
to  her ;  but  '  everything '  is  never  really  gone  from  us  so  long 
as  this  world's  sky  is  over  our  heads. 

Languidly,  as  if  half  dead,  she  rouses  herself  presently  from 
her  crushing  dreams,  and,  dragging  herself  again  to  the  clock, 
looks  at  it. 

A  quarter  to  eleven  ! 

Suddenly  a  feverish  anxiety  seizes  on  her — to  go  to  him — 
to  go  at  once — ^to  have  all  her  fears  ended,  or  confirmed. 
Yes — yes — yes  !  But  is  she  late  .''  Half-past  ten  he  had  said, 
and  now And  if  it  is  true — oh  no,  it  can't  be  !  A  con- 
vulsion of  trembling  overpowers  her  at  this  thought,  and 
compels  her  to  desist  from  the  fastening  of  her  cloak. 

Then,  with  a  strength  one  would  not  have  dreamed  of  in 
such  a  frail  and  slender  body,  she  pulls  herself  together  once 
again. 

Well,  if  so — if  it  is  true — if  he  is  false — then  he  will  be  glad 
of  the  excuse  of  her  failing  to  meet  him  at  the  appointed  hour 

— to  get  away,  and — and 

But  if  not — if  he  is  not  false — then  he  will  be  there. 
Cold  now  and  shivering,  though  the  night  is  exceptionally 
warm,  she  steals  down  the  staircase,  trembling  at  every  turn 
lest  she  may  be  heard,  and  presently  reaches  the  little  door 
near  the  armoury  that  leads  to  the  gardens. 

How  it  creaks  !  With  her  heart  in  her  mouth  she  waits, 
then  draws  it  a  little  further  open,  then  waits  again — and  now, 
now  at  last  her  way  is  free  to  her,  and  with  a  sort  of  relief  she 
runs  out  into  the  scented,  moonlit,  peaceful  garden. 

The  soft  freshness  of  the  air  beating  on  her  brow  cools  it. 
The  stars  have  now  come  out  more  brilliantly  in  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  few  luminous  clouds  that  are  floating  across  it  scarcely 
dim  their  brightness. 
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'  Day  is  past  ! 
Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last ; 
Founts  that  through  the  deep  woods  flow 
Make  sweet  sounds,  unheard  till  now  ; 
riov/ers  have  shut  with  fading  light — 

Good-night !' 

With  swift  feet  she  flies  across  the  delicately-cut  sward  to 
where  he  had  told  her  to  meet  him.  Fear,  anger,  despera- 
tion— but  anguish,  too,  and  love — are  in  her  heart. 

Will  he  be  there  > 

When  at  last  she  does  see  him,  hidden  amongst  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  gasping  sob  bursts  from  her.  She  pauses  for  a 
moment  in  her  bird-like  flight,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  distance  between  them  is 
nothing  at  all,  and  she  is  lying  on  his  breast,  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

Oh,  he  has  not  forsaken  her ! — he  has  waited  for  her, 
after  all ! 

There  are  many  fools  like  Maden,  and  God  help  them  all, 
say  I  ! 

There  is  no  sound  upon  the  night  air  save  the  rushing  of 
the  river  down  below,  and  the  girl's  quick  breathing. 

'  What  a  little  whirlwind !'  says  Fenton,  crushing  the 
slender  figure  in  his  ai'ms. 

There  is  no  question  now  of  whether  he  may  or  may  not 
kiss  her  lips :  hers  are  pressed  vehemently,  despairingly, 
against  his. 

'  Say  it — say  it !'  demands  she  presently,  leaning  back  from 
him. 

'  Say  what,  my  darling .''' 

'  That  you  do  not  love  her  !  Oh,  I  saw  you  with  her  in  the 
garden  out  here,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  gone  mad ! 
You  ' — passionately — '  don't  love  her,  I  know — I  knotv  you 
don't ;  but ' — with  a  quick  burst  of  rage — '  say  it !' 

She  stamps  her  foot. 

'  Of  course  not.'  Fenton's  voice  is  low  and  guarded.  '  But, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  speak  more  quietly !' 

He  di'aws  her  back  still  further  into  the  shrubberies,  more 
out  of  the  lights  that  are  still  streaming  through  the  drawing- 
room  windows. 

'  And,  after  all,'  says  he,  '  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  feel 
aggrieved.' 

'  You  !' 
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'  Even  I  who  speak.'  Her  little  bursts  of  temper,  as  he 
calls  them,  always  amuse  him.  He  is  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  under-current  of  pain  and  anguish  out  of  which  they 
have  risen.  '  Here  have  I  been  waiting  for  your  little  high- 
ness for  quite  half  an  hour,  with  not  so  much  as  a  cigarette  to 
console  me,  only  to  receive  a  severe  scolding  at  the  end.' 

Was  that  all  ?  Has  he  forgotten  the  kisses  so  freely  given, 
that  even  already  she  is  repenting  of  ?  His  lightness,  coming 
on  the  head  of  her  own  overwrought  feelings,  drives  her  nearly 
mad. 

'  Is  it  so  much  to  you  to  wait }'  asks  she,  in  a  stifled  tone. 

'To  wait  for  you — a  great  deal.'  The  tone  is  still  teasing, 
careless. 

'  Well,  you  need  wait  no  longer,'  says  she. 

Turning,  she  walks  rapidly  out  of  the  little  sweet-scented, 
vaguely-lit  spot  where  they  have  been  standing — not  so 
rapidly,  however,  but  that  he,  rushing  after  her,  with  a  queer 
new  feeling  in  his  heart,  is  quite  in  time  to  catch  her  and 
draw  her  back  again.  In  the  doing  of  this  his  hand,  striking 
against  a  short  jagged  branch  of  a  tree,  gets  a  rather  ugly 
scratch,  tearing  the  skin  and  causing  a  few  drops  of  blood  to 
run  down  his  wrist. 

'  Oh !  what  is  that  ?'  cries  she,  recoiling  from  him  first,  and 
then  creeping  closer,  as  if  fascinated.  '  It ' — her  small  white, 
flower-hke  face  grows  whiter  still — '  it  is  blood  !' 

'  Why,  so  it  is  !'  says  he,  laughing.  '  Now,  see  what  your 
unkind  pranks  have  done  for  me  !' 

He  is  laughing,  but  she  takes  it  with  terrible  seriousness. 

'  Do  you  think  it  was  my  fault .''     Oh,  dearest,  no !' 

'  Nonsense  !  it  is  the  merest  scratch.' 

'  But  when ' 

'  And  quite  an  old  one ;  the  skin  got  broken  again,  I  suppose.' 

'  It  isn't  true  !'  cries  she  vehemently,  if  softly.  '  You  hurt 
your  hand  just  this  moment,  when ' 

'  I  pulled  you  back  to  make  you  listen  to  reason,'  interrupts 
he  audaciously. 

'Or ' 

She  pauses,  and  looks  up  at  him.  A  stray  moonbeam 
straggling  through  the  branches,  perhaps  in  search  of  her, 
lights  up  the  two  large  tears  that  are  lying  in  her  eyes, 
making  the  dark,  impulsive  face  even  more  adorable. 

'  Come,  I  must  mend  your  hand,'  says  she. 
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She  pulls  out  her  handkerchief  and  binds  it  carefully  round 
the  torn  skin.  Fenton,  with  a  sense  of  amusement,  lets  her 
have  her  will,  half  guessing  that  this  tender  ministering  to 
him  is  a  strange  and  lovely  joy  to  her. 

'Now' — anxiously— ' is  it  better.''  Does  it  hurt  you  much? 
I  wish  you  could  know  how  sorry  I  am.  Are  you  sure  it  feels 
easier  ?' 

'  Quite — quite  sure.  Indeed,  it  feels  almost  well,'  says 
Fenton  enthusiastically. 

'  That  isn't  another  one  ?'  asks  she. 

'  Another  ?' — slightly  at  a  loss. 

'  Lie  ' — simply. 

'  Oh,  Maden,  what  an  awful  word  !' 

'  I  don't  care. '  She  seldom  does  care,  poor  child  !  '  You 
know  you  did  tell  me  one  a  moment  ago  about  its  being  an 
old  wound.'  She  pauses.  '  To  think  I  should  have  hurt 
you !'  says  she. 

The  strongest  resemblance  to  a  remorseful  pang  that  Fenton 
has  ever  known  shoots  through  his  heart  now. 

'  But,  any  way,  I  didn't  mean  it,'  she  goes  on.  '  I  couldn't,' 
she  sighs  softly.     '  Oh,  how  fond  I  am  of  you  !'  says  she. 

In  another  moment  she  is  in  his  arms.  Dear,  dear  little 
girl,  how  sweet  she  is !  This  new  mood  suits  her  so.  She 
nestles  closer  to  him,  and  a  little  quick  breath  parts  her  lips ; 
it  is  an  expression  of  perfect  happiness. 

So  still,  so  still  is  everything  !  The  very  quiet  seems  part 
of  her  joy  ;  it  'is  like  a  hand  laid  softly  on  the  soul.' 

'  Do  you  know,'  says  she  after  a  while,  '  I  don't  care  at  all 
now  about  Miss  Fairfax.  I  know  that  you  love  me — me  only. 
You  wouldn't  have  had  your  darling  hand  torn  like  that,  and 
borne  without  a  murmur  such  pain ' — she  evidently  thinks  he 
has  been  heroically  enduring  tortures — '  for  anyone  but  her 
you  loved,  and  that  is ' 

She  puts  up  one  little  hand,  and  in  the  sweetest  way  draws 
down  his  face  to  hers. 

'  Is  me  ?     Isn't  it  ?' 

Once  again  Fenton,  case-hardened  as  he  is,  is  conscious  of 
a  feeling  of  shame  ;  it  is  the  deeper  because  of  the  strange, 
ridiculous  fancy  that  of  late  has  crept  into  his  heart  that  he  is 
half  in  love  with  this  little  wild  girl.  His  feeling  for  her  is  at 
all  events  the  one  only  honest  liking  for  any  woman  he  has 
ever  known. 
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t  You — or  no  one,'  says  he,  a  little  huskily. 

'  I  must  go  now.' 

She  looks  round,  and  then,  pushing  the  branches  aside, 
gives  her  attention  to  the  house.  It  is  dark  downstairs.  No 
longer  any  ghmmer  of  light  in  drawing-room  or  dining-room. 
The  billiard-room  is  at  the  other  side. 

'  Oh,  it  must  be  dreadfully  late  !'  cries  she. 

'  Not  so  very  late  ;  stay  for  a  little  while,'  entreats  he,  his 
hand  almost  crushing  hers. 

'  No,  no  !' 

She  slips  from  him,  and  out  on  to  the  gravelled  walk.  The 
moon  is  shining  brilliantly  down  upon  her — a  little  seductive 
figure,  with  her  black  hair  and  gleaming,  mischievous  eyes. 
She  moves  a  step  or  two,  hearing  him  follow,  then  pauses 
again  and  looks  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

*  When  I  came  ...  a  scolding  was  not  the  only  thing  I 
gave  you,'  says  she  saucily. 

There  is  an  impetuous  crash  through  the  bushes  towards 
her,  and  at  this  moment  the  moon,  so  often  unkind  to  lovers, 
goes  smartly  behind  a  cloud. 

'  Maden  !'  calls  he. 

But  Maden  is  gone.  The  darkness  has  swallowed  her  up. 
In  the  faint,  far  distance  the  sound  of  small  flying  feet  may 
be  heard — no  more.  And  now,  when  the  moon  comes  out 
again,  sailing  in  all  her  glory  over  an  undimmed  sky,  there  is 
nothing  for  Fenton  to  see  but  an  empty,  if  lovely,  garden, 
and  no  sound  but  the  rush  of  the  river  that  divides  The  Towers 
from  the  Dower-house. 

He  can  see  the  handkerchief  upon  his  hand,  however. 
Hers  !  Slowly  he  unwinds  it  and  takes  it  off.  It  is  shghtly 
stained  with  blood.     Raising  it,  he  presses  it  to  his  lips. 

'On  my  soul,'  says  he,  'if  I  had  only  money  enough, 
I'd ' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

'  But  take  heed  : 
I  say,  be  wary  ;  look  between  thy  feet, 
Lest  a  snare  take  them,  though  the  ground  be  good.' 

Now  that  her  happiness,  her  excitement,  is  at  an  end,  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  Miss  Royce  approaches  the  house. 
How  will  it  be  with   her  if  all  the  doors  are  locked  .''     She 
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tries  the  armoury  door  first,  being  nearest  to  her,  but  that 
resists  all  appeals.  The  butler,  no  doubt,  had  fastened  that 
on  his  way  downstairs.  The  billiard-room  window  is  wide 
open,  and  laughter  and  voices  come  to  her  through  it  as  she 
stands  trembling  in  the  outer  darkness  ;  but,  naturally,  there 
is  no  help  there. 

Making  her  way  eagerly  to  the  front-door,  in  the  mad  hope 
that  perhaps  someone  might  have  forgotten  to  close  it  so  early, 
she  finds  it  hermetically  sealed,  and  a  little  more  wandering 
proves  the  side-door  that  opens  out  of  the  schoolroom  just  as 
unkind.     The  conservatory,  then.     No ! 

A  sensation  of  sickness  almost  overcomes  her.  Oh  !  what 
is  she  to  do — out  here  in  the  dark  night,  with  nothing  but 
the  ghostly  shadows  to  keep  her  company,  and  with  the 
horrible  fear  that  someone  may  go  to  her  room  and  find  it 

empty,  and Oh,  n'h^  had  she  come  out  at  all  ?  or,  being 

out,  why  had  she  not  thought  of  going  back  sooner .''  And 
then  all  at  once  the  memory  of  the  time  spent  with  Fenton 
comes  back  to  her.  Again  her  eyes  are  looking  into  his — 
again  she  feels  his  arms  around  her,  his  kisses  on  her  lips, 
and  repentance  dies.  No  !  a  thousand  times  no !  Whatever 
comes,  she  has  been  happy  for  once— for  o?ice  in  all  her  life. 

This  little  delirium  dies,  as  things  must,  and  again,  standing 
beneath  the  veranda,  she  ponders  as  to  how  she  is  to  get  in. 
Of  course,  she  could  knock  and  be  at  once  admitted,  either 
by  one  of  the  servants,  or  perhaps  by  Mr.  Verschoyle  himself, 
who  is  still  in  the  billiard-room.  And  she  might,  perhaps, 
explain  that  she  had  gone  for  a  walk  because  of  her  bad  head- 
ache— she  is  not  always  truthful,  poor  Maden  ! — but,  then, 
they  would  be  sure  to  notice  that  Sidney  had  been  absent, 

too,  for  some  time,  and  would  connect  both  things,  and 

No,  no  ;  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Crouching  against  the  ivied  wall  of  the  terrace,  and  lifting 
her  head  to  let  the  night  dew  fall  upon  her  bursting  forehead, 
her  eyes  suddenly  rest  upon  a  window — rest  and  stay  there. 

Oh,  dear,  kind  Heaven,  it  is  open  !  She  has  only  to  run  up 
the  veranda-steps — to  lift  it  a  little  more — to  make  her  way 
through  the  dark  drawing-room — to  run  upstairs  to  her  own 
room,  and  all  will  be  well ;  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  meet 
her,  to  question  her.  Lady  Maria,  Mrs.  Verschoyle — all  the 
women  are  in  bed,  or  in  their  rooms,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
there  an  hour  or  so. 
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Slowly,  cautiously,  she  runs  up  the  steps,  lifts  the  sash,  and, 
aided  by  the  moonbeams,  makes  her  way  through  spindle- 
legged  chairs  and  dainty  tables,  past  screens  that  might  topple 
over  at  any  moment,  and  great  jars  filled  with  scented  flowers, 
without  upsetting  anything,  and  so  gains  the  hall. 

It  is  bright  with  light,  but  empty  and  silent.      Not  a  sound 
comes  to  her  from  any  part  of  the  house,  except  now  and 
again  a  faint  roar  of  laughter  from   the  billiard-room,  that 
seems  reminiscent  of  Dicky  Browne. 
She  is  safe  ! 

Lightly  running  across  the  hall,  she  mounts  the  stairs  and 
reaches  the  first  corridor.  Already  a  sense  of  delight  in  her 
adventure  is  filling  her  half-savage  little  soul.  If  only  one 
dared  more,  one  could  enjoy  more,  and  fear  makes  nothing 
but  fools  of  most.      Here  is  she,  after  a  quite  wild  adventure, 

coming  back  safe,  undiscovered,  and 

The  opening  of  a  door — the  shining  of  a  small  lamp — and 
Mrs.  Verschoyle,  in  a  white  cashmere  dressing-gown,  comes 
out  of  her  room,  and,  as  if  hardly  believing  her  senses,  stands 
quite  still  and  stares  at  her. 

It  is  a  supreme  moment.  Through  Miss  Royce's  facile  brain 
runs  a  quick  thought  as  to  what  is  the  best  face  to  put  upon 
it.  The  little  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  the  hat  hanging 
loosely  on  her  hand,  preclude  the  possibility  of  saying  she 
had  not  been  out.      Jl'/iat,  then  .'' 

All  at  once  a  recklessness,  that  is  always  part  of  her,  over- 
rides everything  else,  and  she  stands  still,  staring  back  at  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  (who  is  most  genuinely  astonished)  with  her  small, 
haughty  head  thrown  back,  and  her  black  eyes  glistening. 
There  is  battle  in  them. 

'  Out }     You    have    been    out  ?'    says    Mi-s.   Verschoyle,   as 
though  hardly  believing  her  senses. 
'  Yes  ;  I  have  been  out  '■ — concisely. 

The  tone  brings  Mrs.  Verschoyle  back  to  her  usual  calm 
examination  of  all  things.      Besides,  something  in  the  girl's 

face 

'  It  is  very  late,  is  it  not,  to  be  out  of  tlie  house  }'  says  she 
coldly,  but  gently. 

'  I  don't  know.'  Miss  Royce's  tone  now  is  reckless  to  the 
last  degree.      '  Your  world  and  mine  seem  to  differ  so  much, 

that ' 

'  My  daughter's  governess,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle — good  and 

7 
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charming  woman  as  she  is,  she  cannot  resist  the  emphasis  on 
the  '  ffoverness ' — that  term  of  servitude — '  should  not  be  so 
much  out  of  her  mother's  Avorld  as  not  to  know  the  convenances 
of  her  life.  You  say  you  don't  know  that  you  should  not  be 
out  of  the  house  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock — but  you  ought  to 
know.' 

'  I  have  seen  you  and  many  others  "  out  of  the  house/'  as 
you  call  it,  later  than  that.' 

'  ^^ery  likely.  But  that  was  when  Lady  Maria  had  a  dance. 
You  must  have  known — you  must  have  thought  yourself, 
that ' 

She  pauses,  not  desirous  of  going  on — not  wishing  to 
expound  her  iniquity  in  cold  blood,  and  colder  words,  to  this 
girl  standing  before  her  in  the  flickering,  uncertain  light  of  the 
lamp  she  holds.  Her  tone  is  very  gentle  still,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  girl's  face  has  grown  defiant. 

*  I  thought  of  nothing,'  says  Maden,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
The  white  lids  droop  over  them,  thus  hiding  the  blazing  anger 
that  lives  in  their  depths. 


'  Nothing  }' 


'  Nothing,  except  that  my  head  ached  badly  after  all  that 
hateful  bazaar  business,  and  that  no  ojiportunity  was  given 
me  to  go  out  and  cool  it.' 

'  You  think/  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  after  a  pause  that  is  quick 
with  meaning,  '  that  we  are  neglectful  of  you  !  But ' — kindly 
— 'you  should  i-emember  that  neither  Lady  Maria  nor  I  knew 
you  had  a  headache.' 

'  A  headache  and  a  heartache  are  easily  hidden,'  says  Miss 
Koyce,  making  a  little  attemjit  to  pass  her.  But  Mrs. 
\'ei-schoyle,  laying  a  hand  upon  her  arm,  stops  her. 

'  No  ;  let  us  see  this  out,'  says  she.  '  You  talk  of  headache, 
and  ' — regarding  her  anxiously — '  heartache.' 

'  No,  no  ' — quickly.     '  That  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech.' 

'  Well,  then,  as  for  the  headache — you  see,  it  troubles  me 
that  my  girl's  governess  should  lay  neglect  to  my  charge  ;  but 
all  day  I  saw  you  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
you  were  enjoying  yourself  during  the  morning,  and ' — her 
clear  eyes  here  meet  Maden's  fairly,  and  with  meaning  in  them 
— *ln  the  afternoon  too.' 

'  You  n-alclied  me,  then  Y  says  the  girl. 

Like  a  Hash  the  accusation  comes  from  her. 

'  Watched  vou  !' 
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Mrs.  \erschoyle  Hushes  through  her  clear,  delicate  skin. 
Had  she  watched  her  ?  What  an  odious  thought,  and  what 
an  odious  girl,  to  suggest  it  !  If  she  had  glanced  towards  her 
once  or  twice,  it  was  only  to  see  that  Sidney  and  she 

Poor  Mrs.  Verschoyle  !  After  all,  those  who  rush  to  the 
succour  of  their  friends  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  net  them- 
selves, and  then  who  pulls  them  out  ?  She  had  certainly  had 
no  thought  of  compromising  Miss  Royce  through  her  surveil- 
lance of  her  ;  she  had  thought  only  of  saving  Cecil  pain. 

'  I  think  you  must  have  watched  me,  to  know  so  much,' 
says  Miss  Royce  coolly.  '  And  why  ?  Did  you  grudge  me, 
then,  my  one  day — mi/  uiie  day  ?'  Suddenly  she  lifts  her  head 
and  lets  her  eyes  be  seen,  and  all  the  rage  and  fury  of  her 
soul,  that  is  pouring  through  them.  '  My  one  day,  out  of  all 
your  many  !' 

She  stops  as  if  choking,  and  flings  out  one  hand  against  the 
wall  nearest  her,  as  if  for  support.  Unkind  wall  !  A  little 
trickle  of  blood  from  the  small  pretty  hand  runs  down  its 
painted  sides. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed,'  says  Mrs.  V^erschoyle, 
who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  not  seen  the  injury  done  to  the 
small  hand.  She  had  turned  away  at  once.  There  was  no 
more  to  be  said.  And  the  girl  had  always  been  distasteful  to 
her,  though  why  she  hardly  knows,  but  to-night  she  is  actually 
repulsive. 

She  goes  in  her  usual  slow  way  to  her  bedroom,  not  heeding 
the  little  stricken  figure  in  the  darkness  behind  her. 

This  seems  hard,  unnatural  ;  but  there  are  few  people  in  this 
conventional  world  who  would  not  have  done  the  same.  There 
are  many  who  would  have  done  a  great  deal  worse — who 
would  have  given  their  daughter's  governess  her  dismissal  on 
the  spot. 

That  stringent  measure  woidd  have  destroyed  all  Mrs. 
V'erschoyle's  later  fears.  But  she  does  not  dismiss  her.  She 
shrinks  from  the  action.  Perhaps — perliaj)s  after  all  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  (iaining  her  room,  she  sits  down  before  her 
glass  ;  her  maid  had  been  dismissed  an  hour  ago,  and  only  the 
volatile  disposition  of  Lady  Maria,  who  had  sent  her  word  to 
come  and  gossip,  had  led  her  to  sit  up  to  this  late  time — to 
Miss  Royce's  discomfiture. 

Now,  in  the  safe  seclusion  of  her  bedroom,  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
gives  full  rein  to  her  fears.     To  be  out  in  the  grounds  until 
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half-past  eleven^  when  all  decent  people  who  have  no  dances 
in  hand  are  usually  abed  !  What  was  she  doing  ?  And — was 
there  anyone — with 

Mrs.  Verschoyle's  thoughts  grow  faint  here.  Oh,  of  course 
not.     Of  course  not.     And  yet 

Is  it  wise  to  give  Jinnie  into  her  care — Jinnie,  who  is  so 
sweet,  and  wild,  and  .   .   .  dreadful  } 

She  must  only  Avait  and  see  !  She  certainly  could  not  be 
unjust,  and  though  Miss  Royce  had  been  anything  but  respect- 
ful to  her,  as  her  employer,  just  now,  still 

Mrs.  Verschoyle's  gentle  nature  asserts  itself  here. 

Well,  we  have  all  got  tempers  of  our  own,  and  the  girl  no 
doubt  was  overwrought  after  her  long  day's  work  at  the  bazaar; 
and,  besides,  the  adulation  she  had  received  (and  which  was 
so  new  to  her,  and — thoughtfully — very  bad  for  her)  had  un- 
hinged her  brain. 

At  this  point  she  locks  her  door,  and,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
prays  for  herself  and  all  mankind. 

A  thought  of  Miss  Royce  coming  to  her  (in  the  middle  of  a 
prayer  for  Jinnie),  she  once  again  renews  her  supplications  to 
Heaven,  and  prays  earnestly  for  that  poor  little  sinner — prays 
that  she  may  not  be  injurious  in  any  way  to — Jinnie  ' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

'  Quick  glances,  like  the  thrilling  wires,  transfuse 
The  telegraphic  look  !' 

To-DAY,  the  second  of  the  bazaar,  has  opened  in  perfect 
splendour,  ^^ery  different  is  its  entrance  into  the  world  from 
that  of  its  brother  of  yesterday.  This  day  has  begun  life  as  a 
thoroughly  well-behaved  child,  and  seems  likely  to  sustain  its 
character  to  the  verge  of  old  age. 

Carry,  who  yesterday  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  shooting- 
gallery  to  give  any  thought  to  the  morrow,  now  recollects  that 
she  had  promised  someone — that  tall  Mrs.  Ronaldson  who  had 
the  fifth  stall  on  the  right-hand  side — to  sell  some  remaining 
six  tickets  for  something  for  her.  One  or  two  she  disposes  of, 
and  now  walks  anxiously  about,  determined  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

The  attendance  is  mucli  fuller  to-day,  on  account  of  the 
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weather  for  one  thing,  and,  for  another,  the  second  day  of  a 
bazaar  is  regarded  by  the  poorer  classes  as  a  time  for  making 
cheap  purchases.  Few  people  care  to  take  away  their  '  wares/ 
and  so  for  the  sake  of  the  charity  in  hand  they  sell  them  cheaply, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  a  mere  trifle.  Mrs.  Langle}- 
Binks,  who  was  born  amongst  commercial  people,  and  has  the 
ineradicable  longing  for  a  bargain  that  it  takes  hundreds  of 
years  to  destroy,  is  taking  large  advantage  of  this  decadence 
on  the  part  of  her  sister  stall-holders,  and,  under  pretence  of 
being  immensely  liberal — considering  she  has  taken  a  stall 
herself — is  buying  in  many  of  their  little  '  bits  '  at  far  less  than 
their  honest  value. 

The  concert-room  is  again  open,  and  into  it  Mr.  Browne, 
because  it  affords  him  such  a  fund  of  amusement  (suppressed 
amusement),  and  Mrs.  Berkeley — for  the  same  reason,  perhaps 
— and  many  others  because  of  sheer  idleness — wander  after  a 
while. 

Miss  Langley-Binks,  ticket-book  in  hand,  seeing  Amyot  at 
the  end  of  a  bench,  goes  for  him.  People  disposing  of  tickets 
are  allowed  in  free. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Amyot,'  says  she,  with  awful  gaiety,  '  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  !'  Richie  shudders.  '  A  tea-cosy. 
I  am  sure  ijoii  will  take  a  ticket  from  me,  whoever  else  may 
fail  me.' 

'  Delighted,'  says  Richie,  with  a  frozen  smile. 

'Two,  perhaps.^'  with  what  she  fondly,  but  erroneously, 
believes  to  be  a  witching  smile. 

'  Three  !'  says  Amyot,  without  a  groan. 

Perhaps — who  knows  ? — hang  it  all  ! — he  may  have  to  marry 
this  confounded  girl,  after  all.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  of 
going  to  the  Antipodes,  but  it's  not  so  easy  to  leave  the  dear 
old  place — and — and  all  one's  friends.  There  are  moments 
when  Richie's  heart  fails  him. 

Miss  Langley-Binks,  delighted  with  what  she  afterwards 
calls  his  cmpressemcut,  goes  off  to  find  '  fresh  woods  and  pas- 
tures new,'  leaving  Amyot,  not  de.solc,  as  she  is  quite  sure,  but 
immensely  relieved. 

In  between  the  songs  and  other  things  recitations  may  be 
heard,  and  Mr.  Popkin  is  now  about  to  hold  forth  at  the  top 
of  his  high  squeaking  voice.  His  eye  is  on  Carry  Desmond, 
who,  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Browne,  is  beginning  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable.    The  curate's  eye  means  business. 
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And,  after  all,  she  has  no  right  to  be  here  at  all ;  she  came 
in  ostensibly  to  sell  tickets,  and  here  she  is  chatting  gaily  with 
Dicky  Browne.  She  hasn't  up  to  this  felt  dishonest,  because 
no  one  on  earth  would  care  to  listen  to  a  recitation  from  Mr. 
Popkin  ;  but  now  all  at  once  her  conscience  smites  her,  and 
she  tries  to  rise  from  her  seat.  In  vain.  Mr.  Browne  has 
caught  hold  of  her  frock,  and,  without  the  rending  of  that 
necessary  garment  from  her  body,  flight  is  impossible. 

'Sit  tight,'  says  he,  'and  meditate  upon  your  sins.  This  is 
going  to  be  Popkin's  best  sermon,  and  it  is  addressed  to  you.' 

'  'Tis  not !'  says  Carry  indignantly. 

'You  are  wrong  as  usual,  my  dear  gii'l.     Look  at  him.' 

'  I  won't,'  says  Carry. 

'  Very  ungrateful.  He,  poor  dear  !  is  looking  very  much 
at  you.' 

He  is,  indeed.  All  the  curate's  forces  are  directed  at 
Carry,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe  he  has  chosen  his 
recitation  without  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  her.  Always  with 
his  glance  full  on  her,  he  begins  : 

'  "  Oh,  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour 
I've  seen  iny  fondest  hopes  decay. 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away.'  " 

.  '  Good  heavens.  Carry,  you'd  better  consult  somebody !' 
whispers  Mr.  Browne  hurriedly.  '  Old  Blande  isn't  bad.  How 
are  your  lungs — your  heart }  You  must  let  me  look  at  your 
tongue  presently.' 

'  "  I  never  nur.=ed  a  dear  gazelle 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. ' " 

'  Carry !  I  feel  distinctly  anxious,'  says  Mr.  Browne, 
whispering  again.     '  Do  you  love  him  }' 

'  I  wish  you'd  let  me  go  ' — wrathfully. 

'  Because,  if  so,  my  poor  child,  your  doom  is  sealed.  He 
seems  to  me  to  be  uncanny,  a  kind  of  a  magician  of  some 
unholy  sort.      Cany,  answer  me  !' 

'  I  suppose  you  think  you're  funny,'  says  Miss  Desmond 
furiously. 

'  Funny  !  At  such  an  hour  as  this  !  Caroline,  I  must  have 
an  ansAver.     Do  you  love  that  man  V 
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'  No !'  says  Carry,  the  more  vehemently  in  that  she  has  to 
whisper  it. 

'  My  dear  girl,  you  lift  a  weight  off  my  mind.  But  why 
didn't  you  say  so  before  }  I  fancied  you  might  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  charms.  Now  I  quite  understand  how  matters 
are.  Popkin,  beyond  doubt,  has  the  evil  eye.  And  if  a  poor 
little  innocent  gazelle  could  not  escape  him,  or  a  simple  flower, 
where — where  on  earth  could  you  and  I  be }  And  his  eye, 
the  fatal  eye,  is  on  ijou,  Carry.     Let  us  rise  and  flee !' 

Carry  gladly  rises.  Passing  Mrs.  Berkeley  on  their  way 
out,  who  happens  to  be  standing  at  ]\Irs.  Ronaldson's  stall,  she 
stops  them  to  ask  how  things  have  been  faring  within. 
Whereon  Dicky  gives  her  a  graphic  description  of  Popkin's 
recitation. 

'  Isn't  he  too  silly  for  anything  T  says  Mrs.  Bei-keley.  '  I 
used  to  call  him  "  Yass,  yass,  yass  " — you  know  that  silly  way 
he  has  of  saying  the  simple  "yes  " — but  after  this  I  shall  leave 
out  the  ?/.' 

Carry  laughs  involuntarily,  but  heartily,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  saying  something,  when  Amyot  comes  quickly  up  to  her. 

'They  are   going   to  draw  for  that  tweed   now,'   says  he. 
'  Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  }' 
'Oh,  I  should.' 

She  gives  a  little  hurried  nod  to  Dicky  Browne  and  rushes 
away  with  Amyot. 

'  How  handsome  Mr.  Amyot  is !'  says  Mrs.  Ronaldson, 
looking  after  him. 

'Very,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley.  'But  on  his  last  legs,  I  hear. 
Not  a  penny.  I  expect  poor  Lady  Maria  would  wish  him  in 
a  far  country.' 

'  But  whj'  ?'  asks  Mr.  Browne  casually. 

'Well,  her  cousin,  you  know,  and  so  utterly  impecunious. 
One's  poor  relations  are  never  very  dear  to  us.' 

There  is  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  her  tone.  Have  her  rela- 
tions been  glad  to  put  a  county  or  two  between  them  and 
her  } 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  says  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  who  has  only 
lately  come  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  hardly  knows  the 
ropes  as  yet,  clever  though  she  is.  '  Poor  relations ' — 
shrugging  her  pi'etty  shoulders — 'are  impossible.  They  have, 
as  a  rule,  very  little  manners  to  speak  of,  and  literally  no 
clothes.' 
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'  Oh,  my  goodness  !'  says  Mr.  Browne  faintly. 

At  which  both  women  laugh. 

'  Well,  have  they  .'*'  asks  Mrs.  Ronaldson.  '  I  defy  you  to 
contradict  me.  As  for  me,  whenever  I  ask  a  poor  relation  to 
stay  with  me,  I  send  her  first  a  decent  cheque,  so  that  she  may 
show  up  properly  when  she  does  come.' 

'  How  careful !'  says  Mr.  Browne. 

'More  careful  than  you  know.  Very  often  the  cheque 
proves  too  much  for  them.  They  keep  it,  and  don't  come. 
So  we  both  benefit,  and  my  conscience  is  clear  for  another 
twelve  months.     See .''' 

Mr.  BroAvne  sees. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'  Art  sick  ?     Art  sad  ?     Art  angry  with  the  world  ? 
Do  all  friends  fail  thee  ?' 

The  names  are  actually  being  drawn  as  Cany  Desmond  and 
Amyot  come  up.  The  drawing  is  taking  place  behind  one  of 
the  stalls,  and  the  folded  papers  are  lying  in  the  Rector's  hat. 
This  seems  a  voucher  for  the  honesty  of  the  raffle. 

Miss  Langley-Binks,  having  from  afar  seen  Richie  go 
behind  the  scenes,  has  followed  him.  She  is  indeed,  as  a  rule, 
a  little  shameless  about  her  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  this  time  an 
excuse  lies  ready  to  her  hand — she,  too,  has  taken  a  ticket  for 
the  roll  of  tweed. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Amyot,  don't  you  hope  I'll  win .'''  says  she. 

'  I  don't  know,'  says  Richie.  '  Would  tweed  suit  you .'' 
Are  you  fond  of  it .''' 

'  Oh,  it  isn't  that ;  it's  the  winning.  I  have  set  my  mind 
on  getting  this  tweed,  and  whatever  I  set  xwy  mind  on  I — it's 
queer,  isn't  it.'''- — with  an  engaging  smile — 'but  I  really  almost 
always  get  it.' 

Amyot  shivers.  Has  she  set  her  mind  on  him  ?  There 
seems  to  be  no  second  question  about  it.  Well,  there's  always 
the  ranch,  and  the  far,  far  distance. 

At  this  moment  Cecil,  -who  is  drawing  the  papers  from  the 
immaculate  hat,  says  quite  clearly  : 

'  Miss  Langley-Binks  !' 

Richie  is  conscious  of  a  desire  to  laugh  aloud,  which,  how- 
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ever,  he  nobly  suppresses.  After  all,  if  she  has  failed  over  a 
beastly  old  roll  of  tweed,  she  can't  be  so  almighty  strong. 
And,  of  course,  he  won't  have  to  marry  her,  after  all— some- 
thing will  turn  up.  This  modern  Micawber  recovers  his 
spirits  instantly. 

'  I'm  afraid  you've  lost,'  says  he.  '  Perhaps  jour  mind 
wasn't  sitting  long  enough.' 

Here  he  is  astonished  by  an  act  on  Miss  Langley-Binks' 
part  hitherto  unprecedented  :  she  actually  leaves  him. 

He  follows  her  departing  figure,  which  goes  away  with  a 
greater  rapidity  than  he  has  ever  noticed  in  her  actions 
before,  and  finally  disappears  behind  the  stall  at  the  very  end 
of  the  room,  where  (he  is  unable  to  see  this,  however)  she 
precipitates  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  a  friend.  The  friend, 
providentially,  is  five  feet  six,  and  stoutly  proportioned. 

'  What  is  it,  Aurora .''     What  is  it,  my  lovely  crumb  .''' 

'  Oh  !  he  said — he  said ' 

'  That  unkind  young  man  agam  ! — that  Amyot  bear  !  But 
it  is  only  his  dreadful  manners,  dearest ;  I  know  he  loves  you. 
Come,  now,  what  did  he  say  .''' 

'  Oh,  he  said  I  was  a  hen  !'  says  Miss  Langley-Binks,  now 
nearly  in  hysterics. 

'  A  hen  !     Aurora  !' 

'  Yes  ' — with  increasing  vehemence — '  a  broocUiig  hen  !' 

'  Good  heavens,  Aurora  !  your  brain  must  be  disordered. 
All  this  fatigue  has  turned  your  head.     He ' 

'  And  that ' — now  with  a  smothered  shi'iek — '  I  had  not 
been  sittinv  lonp  enui/sh  !' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  come  home,'  says  her  faithful  friend, 
in  austere  accents.  This  last  statement  has  proved  too  much 
even  for  her. 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !'  gurgles  Aurora. 

'  Then  explain  ' — severely.  , 

But  sobs  choke  Aurora's  utterance. 

'Then  you  shall  come  home,'  says  the  faithful  friend,  and 

presently  she  removes  her. 

*  *  -x-  *  * 

In  the  meantime  the  raffle  is  going  slowly  on.  Name  after 
name  is  called  out,  but  never  Carry's  ;  and  now  the  little 
folded  bits  of  paper  have  dwindled  lower  and  lower,  until  at 
last  there  ought  to  be  only  two  left.  Carry  grows  pale  with 
excitement.     Can   it — can    it    be   true   that   she  has   a   real 
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chance  ?  Oh,  how  slowly — how  awfully  slowly — he  undoes 
that  little  sci-ap  ! 

'  Mrs.  Longden !'  reads  out  the  Rector  in  a  clear  voice,  and 
Cany  very  nearl}'  gives  way  to  a  scream  of  delight.  Then  a 
last  dreadful  fear  attacks  her ;  if,  after  all,  her  name  had 
never  been  \n\t  in — if  they  had  forgotten  that  she  had  taken 
a  ticket !  Her  blood  rnns  cold.  The  Rector  has  been  fumb- 
ling for  the  last  bit  of  paper,  and  now  peers  cui'iously  into 
the  hat. 

'  Why,  there's  nothing  here,'  says  he,  '  and  I  thought  one 
hundred  was  the  number  of  the  tickets.' 

'Yes,  certainly,'  says  the  lady  at  Avhose  stall  the  roll  of 
tweed  had  been  exhibited.  She,  too,  jieers  into  the  hat,  but 
in  vain — not  a  vestige  of  paper  is  to  be  seen. 

Poor  Carry !  Her  face  falls,  and  a  rather  choking  sensa- 
tion is  troubling  her  throat.  She  is  about  to  slip  noiselessly 
away,  when  Amyot,  who  too  has  been  examining  the  hat, 
says  quickly : 

'  Why,  what's  that  ?' 

And  there,  certainly,  hidden  beneath  the  lining  of  the 
Rector's  tall  hat,  is  the  missing  slip  of  paper. 

'  Come  back.  Carry  !'  says  Amyot,  catching  her  sleeve. 

And  now  the  paper  has  been  opened,  and  the  Rector,  with 
open  pleasure,  calls  aloud  :  '  Miss  C.  Desmond  !'  Carry  is  a 
pet  of  his. 

'  How  curious — how  very  curious  !'  says  he.  '  My  dear 
Amyot,  I'm  immensely  obliged  !  But  for  you,  I  should 
probably  have  gone  about  Avith  that  roll  of  tweed  upon  my 
head,  if  not  upon  my  conscience,  for  the  next  twelve 
months.' 

So  Carry  won  the  tweed. 

'  Fancy  it's  being  there  all  the  time  !'  says  she  faintly,  when 
she  and  Richie  have  seated  themselves  upon  a  bench  in  one 
of  the  corners.  '  Why,  it  was  bound  to  be  mine  from  the 
start  !  Oh,  Richie,  is  it  fair,  do  you  think  }  No  one  had  a 
chance,  you  see,  but  me.' 

'  The  chance  was  your  name  getting  in  there  instead  of 
somebody  else's,'  says  Richie.  '  Of  course  it  is  fair.  And  ' — 
affectionately — '  I'm  jolly  glad  you've  won  it !' 

'  Dear  old  Richie  !  Oh,  Richie  '■ — ecstatically — '  if  you  only 
knew  what  it  means  to  me  !' 

'  Why,  a  new  gown,  of  course, ' 
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'And  more — much  more  than  that.' 

'  Would  it  run  to  a  gown  for  Miss  Desmond,  too  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes,   certainly  ;    but    it   isn't   only  that,   either ' 

She  checks  herself  abruptly,  though  she  seems  to  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  declaration.  '  It  isn't  often  luck  comes  our 
way,  Richie,  is  it  }' 

'  Once  in  a  blue  moon.' 

'  I  wish ' — gloomily — '  one  could  sometimes  get  up  a  bazaar 
for  one's  self.' 

At  this  they  both  laugh  in  s})ite  of  themselves.  But  their 
mirth  is  short. 

'  It's  beastly  to  be  poor,'  says  Richie,  relapsing  once  again 
into  gloom. 

'  You  may  say  that,'  says  Carry,  with  heartfelt  meaning. 
'  I  wouldn't  care  for  myself,  really  ;  but  poor  darling  auntie  is 
in  such  a  hole  just  now.  I  think  ' — taking  her  knees  into 
her  slim  embrace — '  I  told  you  about  it :  she's  got  to  pay  up 
tw'enty  pounds  on  an  old  loan  by  November  next.  She  ' — 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  growing  mist  of  tears  in  her  kindly 
eyes — '  is  in  .such  a  pucker  !' 

'  I  remember — you  told  me.  I  say.  Carry,  there's  that  red 
cow  of  mine — the  brute  without  the  horns,  you  know.  I  hate 
her — I  do,  'pon  my  honour !  I  hate  her  so  much  that  I'm 
bound  to  sell  her  sooner  or  later,  and  she  might  bring 
in ' 

'If  you  say  another  word' — wrathfully — 'I'll  never  speak 
to  you  again  !'  She  looks  at  him  with  frowning,  angry  brows. 
'  Can't  I  have  the  comfort  of  telling  you  my  troubles  without 
your  saying  things  like  that  }  And,  besides,  all  is  not  lost 
yet.  I ' — colouring  slightly — '  am  thinking  out  something  ; 
I've  got  an  idea,  in  fact,  and  I'm  going  to  work  it.' 

'  An  idea  !     What  is  it }' 

'  Ah  !  well,  Ave'll  see.  By  the  way,  Richie,  what  did  you 
say  to  Aurora  just  now  r' 

'To  Miss  Langley-Binks?   Say  to  her.''   I  d(m't  know.    Why?' 

'  Well,  it  must  have  been  something,  because  directly  after 
you  had  been  speaking  to  her  she  flashed  by  me  with  her  face 
on  fire,  and  evidently  as  angr}^  as  she  could  be  ;  and  that  says 
something.  You  know,  Richie,  you  ought  not  to  be  rude  to 
her — no,  indeed  !      I  really  do  think  you  ought  to  marry  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  It  is  all  very  fine  for  you  !  }  ok  aren't 
asked  to  marry  her  !'  says  Amyot  indignantly. 
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'  I'm  asked  to  marry  somebody  else  just  as  bad  !'  says  Carry, 
in  her  turn  indignant. 

'  Yes  ;  but  you  won't  do  it.' 

'I  don't  know' — despondently — 'when  I  think  of  poor 
auntie's  trouljles  and  everything  ;  and  things  can't  go  on  like 
this  for  ever.     And  there's  no  one  else  to  marry.' 

'  Well,  I  must  say  girls  are  easily  satisfied/  says  Richie  con- 
temptuously. 

He  casts  a  dispai'aging  glance  at  her — a  glance  meant  to 
wither  her  and  her  weak  leaning  towards  Popkin,  whom 
Amyot  in  soul  abhors.  But  if  he  meant  to  wither  Carry,  he 
finds  himself  mistaken. 

'  Do  you  mean  Aurora .'''  asks  she,  with  a  little  grimace. 
'  Well,  poor  girl !  it  is  stupid  of  her  to  admire  you  so  much  ; 
but,  surely,  you  should  be  the  last  to  censure  her  !' 

'  Look  here '  begins  Amyot. 

But  this  admirably  severe  beginning  has  no  ending.  Carry 
tucking  her  arm  into  his,  pulls  him  closer  to  her. 

'  Oh,  I  can't  quarrel  to-day,'  says  she — '  not  even  with 
you  !'  This  is  evidently  meant  as  a  high  compliment.  '  Why, 
only  for  you  I  shouldn't  have  won  my  lovely  tweed  !  That 
was  a  lucky  shilling,  Richie,  you  gave  me.  Oh,  by-the-by  '■ — 
with  a  rather  conscience-stricken  air,  and  a  searching  in  her 
pocket — 'here  it  is  !  I  got  it  from  auntie  to  give  you.  But 
really,  Richie  ' — with  a  rather  shamed  shake  of  her  head — '  I 
never  thought  of  it  until  this  minute.' 

She  is  holding  out  her  hand  to  him  with  the  shilling  in  it, 
but  he  pushes  it  back  roughly. 

'  Oh,  hang  it,  Carry !  As  if  I  wanted  that  beastly 
thing  !' 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  want  it,'  says  she  ;  '  but  you  must 
take  it,  all  the  same.' 

'  I  shan't  indeed,'  says  he.  '  If  I  can't  do  that  much  for 
you ' 

'  Oh,  you  might — you  might  indeed  !'  says  she  earnestly  ; 
'  but  auntie  wouldn't  like  it.  It  would  make  her  very  sorry. 
She  would  fret  over  it.  That ' — a  little  sadly — '  is  another 
thing  about  being  poor,  Richie,  isn't  it .''  One  suffers  so  much 
more  from  pride — -of  sorts.' 

'  I  dare  say  ' — moodily — '  but  I  tell  you  what.  Carry  :  that's 
a  lucky  shilling.  Oh  yes,  I  know,  of  course,  it  isn't  the 
shilling  that  won  the  tweed,  but  it  has  something  to  do  with 
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it.  Why  can't  you  make  a  hole  in  it  and  hang  it  round  your 
neck  ?'     He  is  half  in  fun,  half  in  earnest. 

Carry  hesitates.  It  seems  to  herself  as  though  she  has 
grown  superstitious  all  at  once.     There  is  Irish  blood  in  her 

veins ;  and  perhaps And   if  this  lucky  shilling   should 

help  her  in  this  new  venture  of  hers,  that  is  quickly  growing 

to  perfection  in  her  brain 

'  You  mean  that  you  don't  wish  to  take  it  back  ?'  says  she, 
still  in  a  hesitating  frame  of  mind. 

'  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  keep  it  as  a  talisman,'  says 
Amyot,  who  cannot  bear  to  think  she  holds  hei-self  so  far 
aloof  from  real  friendship  with  him  as  to  refuse  to  take  a 
shilling  from  him  in  an  hour  of  need. 

He  looks  so  earnest  about  it,  and  they  are  certainly  always 
on  such  brotherly  and  sisterly  terms,  that  Carry  for  the  last 
time  pauses. 

'  Well,  if  you  really  think  it  might  bring  luck '  says  she 

slowly  ;  and  then,  after  a  full  minute's  secret  thought,  '  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  right.  If  not  the  real  shilling 
that  won  that  tweed,  still,  it  represents  it.'  Her  eyes  grow 
quite  mystical.  '  Yes,  yes ;  as  you  say,  it  may  be  lucky,  and 
I  will  hang  it  round  my  neck.' 

She  is  silent  again  for  a  moment,  as  if  thinking.  If  she 
were   to  hang  it  round  her  neck  whenever  she  went  out  in 

search  of 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  is  very  Irish ! 
'  Yes — it's  settled,'  says  she  at  last,  with  all  the  air  of  one 
who  has  come  to  a  decision  over,  let  us  say,  the  Armenian 
question.     '  I'll  wear  it.      But  how  shall  I  bore  a  hole  in  it ':' 

'  I'll  come  up  to-morrow — no,  by  the  way,  we'll  be  at  The 
Towers  to-morrow^  ;  but  I'll  come  up  the  day  after,  or  any 
day  that  Avill  suit  you,  and  do  it  for  you.' 

'  All  right,'  says  she  in  her  bright  way.  Then  suddenly 
she  springs  to  her  feet. 

'  Oh,  I  say,  Richie  !  I  haven't  yet  filled  up  Mrs.  Ronald- 
son's  ticket-book  for  this  ' — pulling  the  book  in  question  out 
of  her  pocket.  '  I  must  do  so  this  minute.  It  is  to  be  raffled 
at  five  sharp.' 

*  How  many  more  tickets  ?' 

'  Only  one,  thank  goodness  !' 

'Then  sit  down  again.      I'll  take  it. 

'  Indeed  you  shall  not,  Richie  ' — very  severely.     '  You  have 
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spent  already  a  great  deal  more  than  you  ought  to  have 
spent.' 

'Ask  the  Bishop,  then/  says  Amyot,  with  a  little  grin. 
'He  loves  raffles,  I'm  told.' 

'  Oh !  I've  been  told  already  to  steer  clear  of  the  Bishop — 
and  his  wife,  too/  says  Carry,  laughing.  She  steps  briskly 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  looks  round  her  for  a  likely 
customer. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

'  A  bitter  and  perplexed  "  What  shall  I  du  ?"  ' 

The  day  is  waning,  and  already  the  stallholders  are  able  to 
say  to  themselves  that  undoubtedly  the  bazaar  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. And,  indeed,  it  would  have  ended  without  a  hitch 
anywhere,  but  for  Carry — poor  Carry,  who,  as  a  rule,  only 
tumbles  out  of  one  catastrophe  into  another. 

She  is  wandering  aimlessly  I'ound  now,  seeking  whom  she 
may  devour,  with  regard  to  the  last  ticket  in  Mrs.  Ronaldson's 
raffle-book.  Nearly  everyone  has  given  the  orthodox  shilling, 
and  it  is  hard  to  ask  twice  ;  but  something  must  be  done.  It 
is  five  minutes  to  five  exactly,  and  at  five  the  tickets  are  to  be 
drawn.  Good  gracious,  she  must  hurry  up !  But  who  is 
there  ? 

All  at  once  her  eyes  light  on  a  small,  very  kindly-visaged 
elderly  lady  sitting  on  a  bench  talking  to  another  lady  of  her 
own  age.  Who  is  she  ?  Carry  racks  her  brain  to  try  and 
remember  if  she  has  ever  known — ever  even  heard  of — her 
before,  but  nothing  comes  of  the  effort.  Well,  any  way,  she 
is  a  stranger,  and  can't  have  taken  a  ticket,  and  so  she'll  try 
her.  She  can't  say  more  than  '  No,'  that's  one  comfort — and 
she  may  say  'Yes.' 

W^ith  a  rather  nervous,  if  wide  and  lovely,  smile  on  her 
frank  young  face.  Carry  charges  up  to  this  kindly-looking 
matron. 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  shilling  for  this  raffle  ?'  asks  she  in  a 
low  tone. 

She  has  been  told  to  speak  low,  in  case  any  of  the  new 
Bishop's  people  should  be  near. 

The  kindly-looking  matron  looks  up  at  her,  and,  seeing  her, 
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pauses.  Whatever  she  had  been  going  to  say,  this  is  now,  at 
all  events,  what  she  does  say  : 

*  I  thouffht  raffles  were  not  allowed.' 

'  This  is  only  a  little  one/  says  Carry,  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
'though  the  Benares  brass  tray  is  quite  big  and  very  hand- 
some.' 

The  strange  lady's  smile  broadens. 

'You  know  the  Bishop  has  forbidden  raffles.' 

'Yes — so  awfully  silly  of  him  !'  says  Carry  confidentially. 

She  might  have  said  more,  but  that  a  little  sound  emanating 
from  the  other  strange  lady  sitting  beside  the  one  she  is 
coercing  into  taking  a  ticket  sto])s  her. 

She  looks  quickly  at  her  ;  but  there  is  little  to  see — her  face 
is  hidden  in  her  handkerchief.     Is  she  ill  ? 

Carry  is  reassured  by  her  companion's  indifference.  If  she 
were  suffering,  surely  this  nice-looking  woman,  with  her  kind 
eyes  and  smile,  would  hurry  to  her  assistance  !  She  goes  back 
to  her  business. 

'  You  will  take  a  ticket }'  says  she.  '  It  is  the  very  last,  and 
last  tickets  ai-e  lucky.  I've  just  won  something  myself  on  a 
last  ticket.' 

'Something  delightful,  I  hope,'  says  the  stranger. 

'Yes,  something  I  wanted  ever  so  much,'  says  Carry, 
beaming  afresh  as  she  remembers  all  that  the  roll  of  tweed  is 
going  to  be  to  her. 

'  You  are  sure  last  tickets  are  fortunate  t' 

The  stranger  seems  to  pause,  as  if  undecided,  yet  drawn  by 
Carry's  statement. 

'  Quite  — quite  sure  !     You  will  give  me  a  shilling  t' 

'  But  what  will  the  Bishop  say  Y 

'  Oh,'  says  Carry,  bending  over  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low, 
mysterious  tone,  'don't  be  frightened  about  that.  He'll  iicrcr 
Jiiul  ijuii  out.' 

At  this  the  stranger's  face  melts  into  a  smile  that  Carry 
cannot  help  thinking  must  soon  widen  itself  into  hearty 
laughter  ;  and  as  for  her  companion — '  Hysterical,  poor  thing!' 
thinks  Carry. 

'  Not  to  be  found  out  is  evidently  the  princii)al  thing,'  says 
the  stranger.  '  Well,  here's  the  shilling.  I  suppose  I  may 
depend  upon  you  that  the  Bishop  won't  hear  of  it  f' 

'You  may  indeed.  At  all  events,  it  won't  be  from  me,' 
says  Can-y  gratefully.     She  tears  off  the  slip,  and  gives  it   to 
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the  stranger.  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  wise  woman !  has  had  her 
books  made  out  as  numbers  instead  of  names.  '  You  are  a 
hundred  and  fifty/  says  she. 

'  That's  very  unkind/  says  the  strange  lady,  glancing  up  at 
her  quizzically,  '  At  all  events,  before  you  go,  I  hope  you 
will  say  I  don't  look  it.' 

'  Oh,'  says  Cany,  breaking  into  a  merry  laugh,  '  you  don't, 
at  all!     You  look  as  young  as  anything.' 

'  I  must  look  like  you,'  says  the  stranger,  laughing.  And 
then,  gently  :  '  May  I  ask  your  name  }' 

'  You  may  indeed.  I'm  Carry  Desmond,  and  I  live  at  Tudor 
Hall ;  and  if  ever  you  want  to  come  and  see  our  part  of  the 
world,  I'm  sure  auntie  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and 
we  hope  you  will  come  and  lunch  with  us.' 

'  lliank  you,'  says  the  strange  lady  very  kindly  and  gently ; 
'  I  think  I  should  like  very  much  to  come  and  lunch  with 
you.' 

Carry  gives  her  a  little  gracious  parting  bow,  and,  crossing 
the  room,  goes  straight  to  Mrs.  Ronaldson. 

'  It's  all  right ;  I've  got  the  last  ticket  filled^one  hundred 
and  fifty.' 

'Oh,  you  good  girl ! — when  shillings  were  lying  so  low,  too! 
Who  gave  it .''' 

'  That  nice-looking  elderly  woman  over  there  on  the  far 
bench — no,  not  there — ^the  other  side.' 

Mrs.  Ronaldson  tui'ns  upon  her  a  stricken  face. 

'  Not  that  woman.  Carry  ?' 

'  Certainly  that  woman,'  says  Carry,  a  little  angrily.  '  And 
why  not,  may  I  ask  .''     Who  is  she  ?' 

'  Only ' — into  Mrs.  Ronaldson's  voice  a  tragic  note  has 
come — '  only  the  Bishop's  wife  !' 

'  Oh,  oh  !'  says  Carry.  Words  seem  beyond  her.  '  And  I 
told  her  the  Bishop  would  never  know,  if  she  took  a  ticket.  .  .  . 
And  I  said  the  Bishop  was  sillji !  Oh,  Mrs.  Ronaldson,  what 
is  to  become  of  me  .''' 

But  Mrs.  Ronaldson  is  now  in  such  convulsions  of  laughter 
that  advice  from  her  is  hard  to  get. 

'Go  to  him,'  gasps  she  at  last,  'and  get  absolution.  Throw 
yourself  on  his  mercy.  He  is  to  give  an  informal  address 
before  he  leaves  to-night,  I'm  told,  so  you  can  easily  get  hold 
of  him.  It  Avill  be  a  hair  skirt,  to  a  moral,  and  no  more  bon- 
bons till  Candlemas.     A  light  sentence.     I  only  trust  I  am 
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not  buoying  you  up  with  false  hopes.  Carry ;  he  may  order  the 

white  sheet  and  the  candles,  but ' 

'  Oh,  bother !'  says  Carry  indignantly,  swinging  herself 
out  of  her  stall  and  away  from  her. 

But  even  as  she  goes  she  finds  that  all  present — that  is, 
most  of  the  younger  people — are  congregating  together — 
moving  by  twos  and  threes  to  the  end  of  the  big  room,  where 
a  tall,  stout,  benign-looking  man  is  standing,  conversing  with 
Anthony  Verschoyle  and  others.     That  must  be  the  Bishop. 

Is  he  going  to  give  that  address  now  ?     Has  Mrs.  (she 

really  has  forgotten  the  new  Bishop's  name,  so  little  interest 
has  she  taken  hi  him)  — has  his  wife  told  the  Bishop  of  her 
misdemeanour.^  Any  way,  she  is  just  as  bad  as  Carry  herself. 
S/w  gave  the  shilling  to  the  immoral  raffle.  But  what's  the 
good  of  that .?  Even  if  that  fact  were  to  exonerate  her — Carry 
— from  blame,  she  would  certainly  not  betray  poor  Mrs. — 
Mr?.  'Bishop.' 

At  this  moment  she  finds  Richie  at  her  elbow,  and,  clutching 
him  eagerly,  pours  into  his  symjjathetic  ears  all  her  story. 
'  Wasn't  it  unfortunate  }'  says  she  at  last. 
But  even  Richie  fails  her.     He  has  taken  the  tragedy  as  a 
big  joke,  and  is  shaking  with  laughter. 

'  Really,  Richie,  I  think  you,  at  all  events,  might ' 

'Caroline,  be  silent,'  says  Mr.  Browne,  who  has  just  joined 
them.     '  The  Bishop  is  on  the  war-path  !' 

And,  indeed,  the  Bishop  has  just  begun  his  impromptu 
address — an  address,  as  he  is  bound  to  see,  to  be  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  his  diocese  only.  The  elder  ones,  too 
tired  out  from  their  exertions  during  the  day,  or  too  wary, 
have  cautiously  abstained  from  putting  in  an  appearance,  and 
the  Bishop,  who  is  as  understanding  and  kind  a  man  as  pos- 
sible, and  one  to  make  allowances,  decides  on  addressing  the 
word  or  two  in  season  he  has  to  say  to  the  }oung  specially. 

Of  course  he  begins  on  charity.  The  bazaar  means  charity. 
But  from  that  he  drops  into  more  })ersonal  wajs. 

'The  mind  is  like  the  ground,'  says  the  good  Bishoj),  in  his 
most  solemn  tones.  '  It  should  be  cultivated,  watered,  en- 
riched from  year  to  year.'  ('Ask  him  what's  the  best  thing 
for  ?/o?//- mind  ?'  whispers  Mr.  Browne  to  Carry  stremiously.) 

'Good  seed  should  be  sown  in  it,'  goes  on  the  Bishop 
earnestly  in  his  slow,  rather  fat  voice.  ('  Oh,  hang  it !  we'll 
have  to  get  Cartei-'s  list  if  this  goes  on,'  says  Dicky  tiutto  vucc.) 
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'  Not  cheap  or  spurious  stuff;  and  all  weeds  should  be  eradicated, 
more  especially,  and  above  all,  that  deadliest  of  weeds- 
deceit  !' 

Carry  grows  very  pale. 

'  Oh,  Dicky,  do  you  think  he  means  me  ?'  asks  she, 
trembling. 

That  ticket  sold  to  the  Bishop's  wife  is  Aveighing  more 
heavily  than  ever  on  her. 

'  Who  can  say  ?'  returns  Mr.  Browne  lugubriously  '  I  did 
think— didn't  you  ? — that  he  was  looking  very  much  in  this 
direction.' 

'  I  think  I'll  leave,'  says  Carry  feebly. 

She  half  rises. 

'If  you  do,  you  give  yourself  away  at  once,  and  are  a 
mai-ked  sinner  for  life,'  says  Mr.  Browne,  with  conviction,  at 
which  she  sits  down  again  promptly. 

Meanwhile  the  Bishop's  slow,  deliberate  voice  has  been 
going  on.  He  has  left  the  nervous  ground  of  deceit  now,  and 
is  leading  up  to  the  consequences  that  surround  it,  and,  with 
a  modesty  most  becoming,  has  descended  from  his  personal 
eloquence  to  that  of  Solomon. 

'Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child.' 

Here,  inifortunately,  his  eye  happens  by  chance  to  fall  on 
Jinnie — who  is  gazing  at  him  with  a  stony  glare  expressive  of 
deep  disgust — so  that  she  catches  it  full.  Jinnie  is  raging ! 
She  had  firmly  believed,  when  coming  up  here  to  the  end  of 
the  hall,  that  she  was  going  to  see  a  conjui'er  of  some  sort. 
There  were  conjurers  at  the  last  bazaar — and  now,  what  sort 
of  a  thing  is  this  for  a  bazaar  ?     Why,  it  is  just  like  church  ! 

'  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child,'  repeats  the 
Bishop,  now  held  by  Jinnie's  glittering  eye,  'for  if  thou 
beatest  him  with  a  rod '  — as  though  the  rod  had  touched  her, 
Jinnie  springs  to  her  feet — '  he  shall  not  die  !' 

The  Bishop  pauses,  and  then  an  awful  thing  happens. 

'  You're  a  beast !  You're  a  beast !'  screams  Jinnie,  waving 
her  hands  frantically.  '  No,  I  iton'l  be  quiet !'  presumably  to 
someone  in  the  background — to  Carry,  really — who  is  trying 
to  draw  her  down  and  into  subjection.  '  He  is  a  beast,  and 
it's  unfair,  it  is.  I  )vo)i't  be  beaten  with  rods.  You're  a  nasty, 
nasty  man' — this  to  the  poor  Bishop — 'and  I'll  tell  mammy 
about  you,  and  she ' 

But  here   she  is  forcibly  removed  by  Mr.   Browne,  Carry, 
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and  Amyot,  to  Ihe  open  aii%  where  she  stiJI  stands  sobbing 
and  shrieking,  and  shaking  her  Httle  hands. 

The  address  is  hopelessly  at  an  end. 

'  Dear,  dear,  dear  !'  says  the  poor  Bishop,  who  is  really-  the 
very  kindest  man. 

And  that  is  all ;  he  retires  into  the  background. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  is  consumed  by  a  mirth  but  very  ill  re- 
pressed, is  striving  to  soothe  the  incensed  Jinnie. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Jinnie  !  It  was  outrageous 
— a  perfect  breach  of  the  peace  !  You  will  be  fully  justified  in 
calling  him  out,  my  poor  child  ;  and  I'd  strongly  advise  your 
doing  it.  Such  open  attacks  are  not  to  be  countenanced. 
Call  him  out,  Jinnie,  and  I'll  back  you  up.  I'll  be  your 
second.' 

'  Horrid,  unkind  old  thing !'  sobs  the  indignant  Jinnie. 
'  Rods  he  said  !     Rods  indeed  !' 

'  Yes,  it  was  rods.  You  heai-d  it,  Amyot,  didn't  you  .^  And 
you.  Carry?  Rods  certainly  was  the  word.'  Mr.  Browne  is 
growing  magisterial  in  his  wrath.  'This  cannot  be  lightly 
passed  over.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  my  poor  injured 
innocent }' 

'  Sell  him,'  says  Jinnie  eagerly,  who  has  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  doings  of  the  last  two  days.  She  has  seen  that 
all  the  things  that  were  sold  in  her  mother's  stall  were  taken 
away  and  never  appeai-ed  again.  And  there  were  things 
called  auctions,  where  men  stood  up  in  big  chairs,  like  the 
slaves    in    '  Uncle    Tom's    Cabin,'    and    people    gave    money, 

and She  is  a  little  confused.     But  perhaps  they  were 

sold,  too.  Oh,  if  only  that  nasty  old  fat  man  could  be  sold  to 
someone  who  would  take  him  away,  like  mammy's  pretty 
things,  and  never  bring  him  back  again  ! 

'  A  most  excellent  suggestion  !'  says  Mr.  Browne.  '  I  shall 
see  that  it  is  done  instantly.  Ah,  Miss  Royce,  that  you }' 
seeing  Maden  coming  hurriedly  up.  '  Poor  dear  Jinnie  has 
been  most  unjustly  assailed,  and  indeed  threatened.  To 
avoid  an  action  for  assault  and  battery,  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  home  will  be  now  the  best  place  for  her.' 

'  Lady  Maria  and  Mrs.  Verschoyle  are  very  angry.  You  are 
to  come  home  at  once,  Jinnie,'  says  Miss  Royce,  hardly  deign- 
ing to  notice  any  of  the  other  three  present.  Her  small,  vivid 
face  is  alight,  her  eyes  flashing.  She  had  been  ordered  off 
peremptorily  by  Lady  Maria  to  see  to  her  grand-daughter,  the 
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report  of  Jinnie's  outbreak  having  spread,  and  Miss  Royce 
was  not  pleased  at  her  errand  or  the  manner  of  its  conveyance. 

She  marches  off  Jinnie,  who  is  always  cowed  by  her,  in  a 
stony  silence. 

Amyot  laughs. 

'  I  heard  they  had  at  first  thought  of  having  fireworks  for 
this  bazaar/  says  he,  "^as  a  sort  of  wind-up  to  it.  Quite 
providential  they  didn't.     Jinnie  has  provided  them  gratis.' 

Mr.  Browne  is  looking  after  Miss  Royce. 

'  Quite  superfluous,  as  you  say,'  returns  he  a  little  absently. 
'  In  my  opinion,  we  have  been  having  them  all  along  !' 

Carry,  meantime,  has  slipped  back  to  the  bazaar,  to  find 
that  the  Bishop's  wife  has  just  won  the  Benares  brass  tray. 

'  Well,  any  way,  she  can't  say  much  to  me  }wn\'  thinks 
Carry,  with  deep  self-gratulation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear.' 

Verschoyle  had  refused  to  hear  a  word  about  his  guests 
leaving  him  the  day  after  the  bazaar,  though  Lady  Maria  had 
arranged  for  her  return  to  the  Dower-house  on  that  day.  No, 
she  would  be  tired,  Anthony  had  declared,  and,  besides,  he 
was  bent  on  giving  a  little  dance — the  simplest,  most  informal 
affair — to  the  stallholders  and  their  pretty  assistants  :  just  a 
few  neighbours,  nothing  more,  and  without  the  light  of  his 
mother's  countenance  how  could  he  hope  to  make  it  a  success  ? 

So  he  coaxed  her,  and  Lady  Maria,  who,  to  confess  a  truth, 
still  takes  much  joy  in  looking  at  a  dance,  gives  in  gracefully, 
and  consents  to  patronize  what  she  calls  '  Anthony's  little 
impromptu.' 

'  That's  so  good  of  you,'  says  Anthony,  kissing  her  affection- 
ately. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  says  Lady  Maria,  '  what  is  there  I  wouldn't 
do  for  you  ?  You  are  all  I  have  now,  Anthony  ;  you  know 
that.' 

The  old,  soft  eyes  fill  with  tears.  Her  thoughts  have  gone 
back  to  Jinnie's  father,  to  the  elder  born,  the  first  baby  that 
had  lain  upon  her  breast  !  She  looks  at  Anthony.  How 
good  he  is,  and  what  an  honest  soul  is  his  !     A  tall  man,  too. 
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and  upright  in  stature  as  in  mind.  Not  so  fair  to  look  upon, 
perhaps,  as  the  heart's  idol  she  has  lost— but  still,  a  man, 
every  inch  of  him.  She  sighs  again,  but  the  tears  have  died 
out  of  her  eyes.     Truly  she  has  still  something  left 

'  Yes,  you  are  all  that  is  left  to  me,  my  darling,'  says  she. 
'  But  you  are  a  great  gift,  Anthony— I  feel  that.' 

'  Now,'  she  might  have  added.  Anthony  indeed  had  played 
very  considerably  '  second  fiddle  '  whilst  his  brother  was  alive, 
and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  his  mother,  unconsciously, 
has  become  conscious  of  his  sweet  and  strong  nature. 

'  You  mustn't  flatter  me  out  of  all  common-sense,'  says  he, 
laughing  and  kissing  her  again.  '  I'm  very  ordinary  clay,  I 
assure  you.  But  I'm  ever  so  glad  you  will  stay  on  until  to- 
morrow. ^  By  the  way,  couldn't  you  let  Miss  Royce  come 
down  to-night,  after  Jinnie  is  in  bed  }  Do  !  It  seems  awfully 
beastly,  letting  the  poor  girl  stay  u})  there  all  alone,  whilst 
the  rest  of  us  are  dancing.' 

Lady  Maria,  who  is  in  a  softer  mood  than  she  has  been  for 
years,  hesitates. 

'  She  plays  very  well,'  says  she.  '  Of  course  .  .  .  this  little 
dance  of  yours  .  .  .  got  up  so  instantaneously,  has  left  you 
without  time  to  provide  musicians.' 

'  Of  course.' 

'  Well  then.  Miss  Royce  will  jjrobably  be  a  help  to  you. 
Yes,  she  can  play  !  I'll  let  her  know  that  we  would  be  glad 
if  she  would ' 

'  Oh,  not  like  that,  you  know,'  says  Anthony  hastily.  '  Tell 
her  we'll  all  be  delighted  to  see  her,  and  that  we  hope  she'll 
come  down,  and  that  if  it  wouldn't  trouble  her  to  play  a 
waltz  or  two ' 

'  A  waltz  or  iivu!  My  dear  boy,  she  will  of  course  be  only 
too  glad  to  help  you  to  make  your  dance  a  success.  She  is 
a  most  reasonable  creature,  though  Jane,  I  fear,  has  taken  a 
dislike  to  her — why,  I  can't  imagine.' 

'  Pulled  Jinnie's  ears,  I  suppose,'  says  Anthony  lightly. 
'  Well,  that's  all  right ;  you'll  get  her  to  come  down,  and ' 

He  doesn't  get  beyond  the  'and,'  whicli  perhaps  is  wise. 
If  spoken,  the  continuance  of  his  sentence  would  mean  that 
Miss  Royce,  as  far  as  in  his  power  lies,  should  have  a  good 
time.  He  has  always  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  about  the 
fact  that  here,  in  his  own  house,  that  '  poor  little  girl  u}> 
stairs '  has  not  been  made  as  happy  as  she  might  be.     That 
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monkey  Jinnie  (he  is  very  fond,  however,  of  the  '  monkey ') 
has  held  her  in  thrall  all  through,  or  so  he  has  been  told. 

■5t  *  *  -^  * 

The  dancing-room  is  now  in  full  blaze,  all  the  wax  candles 
in  their  beautiful,  innumerable  sconces  being  lit  all  round  the 
walls.  There  had  been  little  time  for  anything,  but  Cecil  and 
Carry,  assisted  by  the  others,  had  put  flowers  here  and  there, 
and  the  result  is  very  happy. 

Even  Mrs.  Berkeley,  who  has  arrived  with  her  hair  and  her 
cheeks  even  redder  than  usual,  has  been  heard  to  say  that  it 
was  quite  wonderful  how  much  has  been  done,  at  a  moment's 
notice  as  it  were. 

'Only  hope  the  supjier  hasn't  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  rush  for  outwai-d  beauty,'  she  says  to  the  person 
nearest  her,  with  a  sniff. 

The  rooms  were  somewhat  empty  when  she  arrived.  She 
always  comes  early  and  goes  late,  with  a  steady  determina- 
tion to  see  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything — '  to  get 
her  penn'orth,'  as  Mr.  Browne  very  vulgarl}^  expresses  it. 
And  now  the  lovely  old  ballroom  is  alive  with  pretty  faces, 
and,  alas  !  with  many  ugly  ones. 

Miss  Langley-Binks  has  come  like  the  Assyrian  cohorts  of 
old.  She  is  positively  '  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold,'  an 
awful  combination  that,  nevertheless,  suits  her  (one  feels  this 
is  difficult  of  belief),  and  has  been  actually  cordial — more, 
even  dreadfully  affectionate  to  Amyot,  who  had  had  the  ill 
luck  to  meet  her  on  her  entrance. 

Carry,  during  a  pause,  notices  this,  and  is  very  glad  for 
Richie's  sake.  Poor,  dear  old  Richie  !  To  be  a  cowboy  would 
be  awful  ! 

Auroi'a  is,  indeed,  particularly  nice  to  Amyot — afraid, 
perhaps,  of  that  little  outburst  of  temper  of  hers  yesterday, 
and  of  losing  her  own  chance  down  here  of  gaining  a  place 
in  that  haven  called  '  good  society,'  where  she  would  be. 
And  Richie  is  very  nice  to  her,  too.  Whether  this  change  of 
front  on  his  part  arises  from  a  feeling  of  remorse  at  having 
made  her  in  some  vague  way  unhappy  during  that  last  hour 
at  the  bazaar,  or  a  growing  determination  to  go  in  and  win, 
not  her  foi-tune,  indeed  (he  cares  little  for  that  or  her),  but 
the  restoration  of  the  old  place — the  home  that  yeai's  have 
made  so  dear  to  him — who  can  say  } 

'  He  is  thinking  about  it  really  now,'  says  Carry  to  herself. 
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'  And  he  is  right — quite  right.  Ah  !  her  mother  has  joined 
tliem.  Is  he  going  to  be  nice  to  her  too  ?  Well,  to  be  nice 
to  her  is  very  wise  !  I  think  ' — with  a  melancholy  reluctance 
— '  that  I  had  better  begin  to  be  nice  to  Mr.  Popkin  !' 

And,  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  she  is  so  far 
'  nice  '  to  him  that,  when  he  proposes  to  her  as  usual,  she 
says  the  usual  '  No  '  so  kindly,  so  gently,  so  altogether  regret- 
fully, that  Popkin  becomes  jubilant,  and  filled  with  the  blest, 
if  somewhat  previous,  assurance  that  she  has  said  '  Yes ' 
almost — at  last !  whilst  Carry  can  think  of  nothing  but  that 
Richie,  who  must  have  seen  this  silly  curate  with  her,  has 
failed  to  come  to  her  support. 

'  Mrs.  Binks  har  to-night  ?'  asks  Mrs.  Berkeley,  in  her  queer 
intonation.  She  makes  a  point  of  never  calling  her  enemy  by 
the  first  name. 

'Tremendously  "har,"'  says  Mr.  Browne,  with  an  air  so 
innocent  of  offence  that  no  one  could  have  found  fault  with 
it.      '  Over  "  thar,"  on  the  lounge,  making  Amyot  happy.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  is  that  really  poor  Mrs.  Binks  ?  What  a 
get-up  !  Thought  she  was  coming  to  a  fancy-dress  ball, 
evidently.  What's  she  meant  for  f  Eh  ?  What's  she 
posing  as  }' 

'  Amyot's  mother-in-law,'  says  Fenton,  laughing. 
Mrs.  Berkeley  shrugs  her  lean  shoulders. 
'  He's  ]iaying    a  heavy  price,'   says  she.      '  But  hardly  so 
heavy  as  the  price  she  must  have  paid  any  decent  dressmaker 
to  consent  to  make   that   gown  she  is  wearing.       Where  ' — 
lifting  her  eyeglass — '  where  on  earth  did  she  get  it .''' 

'  Didn't  you  hear  ?'  says  Dicky  BroAvne,  in  a  profound 
Avhisper. 

'  No  !'— eagerly.  'Who  told  you?  What  is  it  .^  Where, 
then  ?' 

'  In  a  raffle  yesterday.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  we  ought  not 
to  speak  of  it.  She  may  like  to  tell  us  herself  later  on.  1 
have  always  shrunk  from  spoiling  other  jjcople's  delightful 
little  surprises.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  the  delightful,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
w^ho  is  somewhat  nettled  at  the  take-in  ;  '  but  as  to  the  sur- 
prise, it's  all  there.' 

And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Langley-Binks'  gown  is  a  thing  of 
terror,  and  a  pain  for  ever.  She  had  bought  it  six  months 
ago,  poor  woman  ! — it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sorry  for  her — 
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and  has  kept  it  reli<^iously  out  of  sight  of  all  women  until  a 
sufficiently  important  occasion  should  arise  to  allow  of  her 
Avearing  it.  To-night  she  deems  sufficiently  important^  and 
has  put  it  on  at  last,  glad  in  the  belief  that  she  will  astonish 
all  beholders. 

And,  indeed,  she  has  I    Her  belief  is  most  liberally  justified. 

'  As  for  your  absurd  joke  about  her  getting  it  in  a  rafile, 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything  she  would  do/  says 
Mrs.  Berkeley  with  emphasis.  '  For  the  past  two  days — she 
started  at  dawn  the  first  day,  and  ended  at  midnight  yester- 
day sharp — she's  been  buying  up  all  poor  Mrs.  Daintree's 
bric-a-brac  for  almost  nothing.  You  know  that  silly  little 
idiot  of  a  woman,  don't  you  ? — Mrs.  Daintree,  the  wife  of  the 
cotton-mill  man  ?  Well,  it  appears  she  bought  the  most  ex- 
pensive bits  of  china  for  her  stall,  to  outdo,  I  suppose,  the 
people  Avho '     She  pauses. 

'Yes,  we  know — who  are  not  in  her  set,'  says  Fenton 
quizzically. 

'  Well,  those  china  jars  and  pots  and  things  could  not 
possibly  be  sold  in  a  place  like  this  under  a  heavy  loss,  any 
way,'  goes  on  Mrs.  Berkeley.  '  Tlie  Daintree  woman,  it 
ap})ears,  bought  them  at  some  Bond  Street  place,  instead  of 
sending  to  good  old  Whiteley's,  where  she  might  have  had 
very  nice  little  bits,  to  look  at,  at  threepence  three-farthings 
each.  What  does  one  do  with  the  superfluous  farthings,  I 
wonder,  that  one  gets  in  change  ?  If  collected,  there  must 
be  a  fortune  in  them.' 

'  I  shall  go  in  for  them  at  once,'  says  Fenton.  '  I  have 
just  heard  of  quite  a  sane  old  gentleman  who  died  leaving 
ten  pounds  in  threepenny  bits,  tied  up  in  the  leg  of  his  old 
trousei's.' 

'  And  Mrs.  Daintree  to  start  on  such  a  frolic  as  that !'  says 
Mrs.  Berkeley,  twisting  her  glass  again  in  her  eye.  '  Last 
person  in  the  Avorld  to  sell  anything  to  advantage.  She 
evidently  thought  that  to  be  able  to  sell  a  few  cups  and 
saucers  at  tenpence  each,  that  cost  a  guinea,  Avould  bring  her 
into  society.  Proves  nothing  to  me  beyond  the  fact  that 
she's  dangerous,  poor  creature,  and  ought  not  to  be  at  large. 
However,  that's  beside  the  mark.  What  I  wished  to  say  is, 
that  Mrs.  Binks  romped  in  at  the  end,  after  coquetting  about 
it  all  along,  and  bought  everything  straight  away  for  a  mere 
song. 
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'  Just  like  her,  mean  old  thing  !'  says  Carry,  with  all  her 
extraordinary  vigoin-.  'She  tried  to  buy  some  of  that  beautiful 
old  lace  in  Mrs.  Ronaldson's  stall,  but  Mrs.  Ronaldson  wouldn't 
let  her.' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  rather  like  Mrs.  Ronaldson,'  says 
Mrs.  Berkeley  languidly. 

This  causes  an  instantaneous  stir  amongst  her  audience. 
Good  heavens  !  what  next  ?  That  Mrs.  Berkeley  should  like 
u>ii/oi)e  ! 

It  occurs  to  Mr.  Browne  that  he  Avould  like  to  sound  the 
'next.'     Things  are  always  occurring  to   Dicky. 

'  She  strikes  me,'  says  he,  'as  being  delightful.' 

'  Delightful  ?'  Mrs.  Berkeley  turns  an  inquiring  eye  on 
him. 

'  Altogether  so  !" 

'  A  trifle  fast !'  suggests  Mrs.  Berkeley. 

'  That's  what  makes  her  altogether  so.' 

'  Well,  fast  if  you  like,  but  not  furious,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
falling  back  and  trifling  with  her  fan,  which  is  very  old,  and 
has  signs  of  repairs  about  the  ivory  sticks.  '  However,  we 
were  discussing  Mrs.  Binks,  weren't  we  ^ — not  Mrs.  Ronaldson. 
By-the-by,  what  a  guy  her  daughter  made  of  herself  at  the 
bazaar  !  Turkish  maiden  was  she,  or  a  Circassian  t  Fancy  a 
Circassian  with  a  figure  like  that !  Lilian  Daintree  jiosed  as 
Scotland,  and  looked  as  little  ridiculous  as  she  could  help, 
poor  girl  !  covered  with  those  hideous  thistles  ;  but  Miss 
Binks — she  should  have  called  herself  India.' 

'  India  ?'   asks  Carry,  puzzled. 

'  She'd  make  a  capital  ele]ihant,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  with 
the  usual  little  lift  of  her  shoulders. 

'  I  think  her  dress  became  her,'  says  Carry  valiantly. 

'  Yes  ?'  Mrs.  Berkeley  looks  bored.  '  Not  a  costume  for 
a  haznar,  in  the  wilds  down  here,  at  all  events  !' 

'Why  not.'''  says  Mr.  Browne,  who  sees  a  little  breaking 
of  the  peace  is  innnincnt,  and  determines  to  avert  it  if 
possible — he  is  ibiul  of  Carry.  '  It  was  distinctly  hizanr,  any 
way.' 

At  this  feeble  joke  some  of  them  are  good  enough  to 
laugh  with  a  view  to  help  him  in  his  little  effort,  and  the 
subject  of  Miss   Faiigley-Binks'  gown  fades  into  oblivion. 

And  beside,  something  else  is  liap})ening  just  now.  Miss 
Royce  ha-,   entered  tlir  rucm,  a  roll  of  nuisic  clenched    in  Iicr 
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right  hand.  Without  a  glance  to  right  or  left,  and  with  her 
small  dark  head  thrown  a  little  back — defiantly,  thinks  Fenton, 
whose  eager  gaze  is  watching  her  every  movement — she  walks 
straight  to  the  piano.      Dancing  is  about  to  begin. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

'Beholding  heaven,  and  feeling  hell.' 

Miss  Royce  had  been  sent  a  kindly,  delicately-worded  little 
note  from  Lady  Maria,  to  the  effect  that,  if  not  tired,  she 
would  be  glad  if  she  would  come  downstairs  at  nine  to-night, 
and  play  some  of  her  charming  waltzes  for  the  young  people 
whom  Ml'.  Verschoyle  had  asked  to  a  little  impromptu  dance. 

Miss  Royce  had  paled  during  the  reading  of  this  note,  and 
had  at  once  decided  on  refusing,  even  though  the  refusal 
might  cost  her  her  situation.  She  was  Jinnie's  governess, 
not  a  hired  musician  for  Mi*.  Verschoyle's  entertainments. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  longing  to  go  down  and  see  the  gay 
scene  below  proves  too  much  for  her.  Why  not  go  and  see 
the  lights,  the  dresses  ?  Better,  a  thousand  times,  the 
humiliation  oi'  aj)])earing  as  the  poor  governess  who  is  called 
in  to  hel})  their  pleasure,  than  to  sit  up  here  all  night  in  this 
dark,  lonely  chamber,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  music  and 
laughter  coming  up  to  her  from  the  dancing-room  and  the 
hall. 

And  besides — a  thrill  runs  through  her — she  might  venture 
to  put  on  the  })retty  little  amber-coloured  Indian  silk  she  had 
bought  when  coming  to  the  Dower-house,  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  sometimes  she  might  be  asked  to  dine  with 
'  the  family.' 

'  The  family  '  had  not  wanted  her  presence,  however,  at 
dinner,  privately  amongst  themselves,  or  when  having  guests, 
and  the  charming  little  gown  had  lain  hidden  at  the  bottom 
of  her  trunk  ever  since  her  arrival  at  the  Dower-house.  She 
had  never  once  worn  it. 

Oh,  to  wear  it  to-night  !  I'o  come  down  looking  really 
well  dressed,  looking  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  for  once  !  She 
lets  her  face  fall  into  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  the  sudden 
rising  colour  that  is  dyeing  it  a  glad  crimson.  Oh,  to  let 
him  see  her  as  he  has  never  seen  her  yet,  in  a  dainty  evening 
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gown^  and  with  her  neck  and  arms They  are  pretty — yes, 

they  are — and  Hke  snow  ! 

She  sits  down  and  scribbles  an  answer  to  Lady  Maria — a 
very  discreet  one,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  her  heart  is  thump- 
ing against  her  side,  partly  with  anger,  partly  with  excite- 
ment. '  She  ' — so  the  letter  runs — '  is  always  pleased  to 
oblige  Lady  Maria  in  any  way.  She  will  be  in  the  dancing- 
room  at  nine,  as  Lady  Maria  wishes.' 

'  Excellent  creature  !'  says  Lady  Maria,  having  finished  the 
note.  'Jane  is  quite  wrong  about  her.  I  shall  make  her  a 
substantial  present  at  Christmas.  Or  has  she  a  birthday  } 
Do  people  in  her -position  have  birthdays  ?  I  shall  make 
inquiries.      Of  course,  if  she  hasn't,  Christmas  will  do.' 

Perhaps  Lady  Maria  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  yellow 
silk.  At  all  events,  as  Miss  Royce  now  sweeps  up  the  room, 
with  a  cold  disdain  of  all  things  carved  upon  her  strange  face. 
Lady  Maria  is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  incongruity  betw  een  the 
gown  and  Jinnie's  governess.  She  is,  however,  as  has  been 
said,  a  prey  to  beauty,  and  presently  her  touch  of  amazed 
annoyance  fades  into  one  of  mere  surprise,  and  after  that  she 
leans  back  amongst  her  cushions  again,  and  lets  a  little  wave 
of  admiration  break  pleasurably  over  her. 

'  Charming  !  A  little  symphony  in  black  and  yellow  !'  says 
she,  turning  to  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  who  is  near  her.  '  A  perfect 
vision — a  dream,  my  dear  Jane  !  There  are  inmiense  possi- 
bilities in  that  young  girl,  I  assure  you.' 

'  I  have  never  denied  that,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  slowly,  and 
almost  sadly.  She,  too,  is  watching  the  pride,  the  hatred,  on 
the  dark  face  as  Maden  comes  up  the  room. 

'  She  holds  her  head  to  admiration,'  goes  on  the  Dowager 
with  enthusiasm.  '  A  girl  like  that,  Jane,  must  be  beneficial 
to  our  Jinnie.'  She  hokis  a  part-proprietorship  in  the  engaging 
Jinnie.  '  She  will  teach  her  to  regard  beauty  as  one  of  the 
best  things  life  can  give  her — ^to  cultivate  it  wherever  she 
goes.  Ileal  loveliness  in  art  or  nature  is  a  joy.  I,  old  as  I  am, 
have  not  been  dead  to  the  aesthetic  instincts  of  the  day.  I 
should  like  Jinnie  to  follow  its  lines — in  moderation,  of  course.' 

'  Ah !  is  there  any  moderation  ?'  says  Mrs.  \' erschoyle. 
'  .Estheticism  goes  far,  it  seems  to  me.' 

'  One  must  go  far  to  gain  any  end.' 

'  Some  of  its  apostles  are  hardly  to  be  followed,  at  all  events,' 
says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  in  a  cooler  tone  than  she   usually  uses 
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towards  her  mother-in-law.  '  You  remember  that  Mr.  Vigors 
we  met  in  town  last  year .''  You  admired  him !  He  was 
intensely   modern  ;    but   I   have  heard  lately  that  he  is  not 

even  known  now  by  respectable  people.     Some  story ' 

*  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Royce  is  at  the  piano.  And  now  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  brilliant  opening  bars  of  the  latest  waltz.  Maden's 
nature — fiery  and  deeply  artistic^  deeply  sensitive — is  naturally 
musical.  Her  touch  rings  clear  and  true^  and  all  the  passion 
that  the  composer  has  thi'ovvn  into  the  music,  and  much,  much 
more  that  he  has  never  dreamt  of,  is  now  throbbing  beneath 
her  fingers.  Never  did  dancers  dance  to  better  strains.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  waltz  seems  to  have  entered  into  them. 
Anthony,  Avith  his  arm  round  Cecil's  waist,  feels  all  the  love 
and  longing  for  her  that  has  been  his  for  many  months,  now 
mount  to  a  passion  hardly  to  be  restrained. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  next  the  piano,  he  bends  over  the 
little  flying  fingers. 

'  A  modern  Pied  Piper,  if  in  woman's  robes.  Who  could 
resist  your  music  ?' 

Miss  Royce  gives  him  the  faintest  smile  in  return,  or  is  it  a 
near  approach  to  a  sneer  ? 

And  now  he  and  Cecil  are  gone  again,  and  Maden's  playing 
grows  even  more  brilliant,  more  seductive,  though  the  soul 
within  her  feels  numbed — deadened.  Round  her  float  the  gay 
forms.  The  piano  is  placed  in  a  recess,  and  from  everywhere 
the  sounds  of  hajipy  mirth  reach  her,  cri/hig  to  her  above  the 
music  that  she  is  giving  to  these  revellers — calling  to  her  to 
come  out  and  away,  and  join  in  the  happy  moment. 

But  who  is  she  that  she  should  dare  to  answer  and  accept 
that  call  ? 

Steadily  go  the  small  fingeivs — more  and  more  passionate 
rings  the  music. 

'  How  beautifully  she  plays  !'  says  a  pretty,  light-hearted 
girl  to  her  partner.  '  She  seems  to  enjoy  her  own  playing. 
I  suppose  she  will  turn  out  a  genius  some  day.' 

But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Miss  Royce  is  enjoying 
herself.  She  sits  there  apparently  quite  calm,  her  eyes  fixed 
ujjon  the  key-board.     Yet 

'  She 
Whom  the  god's  love,  Tranquillity,' 

has  parsed  out  of  her  life  for  ever. 
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She  has  not  once  lifted  her  eyes  since  first  she  sat  down  to 
play,  and  still,  impossible  as  it  sounds,  she  knows  that  now 
Cecil  Fairfax  is  dancing  with  Fenton.  A  sullen  desjiair  fastens 
on  her,  whilst  her  cheeks  know  a  brilliant  colour  for  once,  and 
her  heart  seems  on  fire. 

Suddenly  she  is  conscious  that  once  again  two  people  have 
come  up,  and  are  standing  beside  her.  .She  has  not  seen 
who  they  are,  yet  a  strange  trembling  troubles  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  discordant  note  sounds  from  beneath  her 
hand. 

And  now  Cecil  is  bending  over  her — has  caught  the  small, 
tired  fingers  in  her  own  larger,  if  moi'e  exquisitely  fashioned 
ones,  and  has,  with  a  pretty  glance  of  ajiology,  mingled  with 
a  kindly  authority,  raised  Maden's  hands  from  the  piano. 

'  No  more — not  another  bar  !'  says  Miss  Fairfax,  smiling 
down  at  her,  her  beautiful  face  tender  in  its  solicitude. 

'  I  am  not  tired,'  says  Maden  coldly,  ungraciously. 

'  Oh,  you  must  be.  Don't  you  think  so,  Sydney  ?' — to  her 
companion.  '  And,  besides,  they  have  all  stopped  dancing  for 
the  moment,  so  now  you  can  rest.' 

'  For  the  moment !'  says  Maden,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

'  Longer  than  that,  I  hope.' 

Miss  Fairfax  has  released  the  girl's  hand,  and  is  leisurely 
drawing  off  her  long  gloves. 

'Yes.'*'  Maden  has  not  looked  up.  'You  are  sanguine. 
Who  do  you  think  is  to  play  the  rest }' 

'  I  shall,'  says  Cecil  gaily. 

'You!' 

Miss  Royce  does  look  up  now,  to  see  the  beautiful,  trusting 
eyes  smiling  into  hers,  and  to  note  the  loveliness  of  the  naked 
and  rounded  arms. 

Cecil  laughs. 

'  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  shall  })rove  but  a  very 
poor  substitute.  I  hardly  expect  to  be  received  with  open 
arms  after  your  charming  playing.  Still,  perhaps  I  can  fill  a 
void  for  a  little  while.  Now  ' — with  gentle  suasion — 'get  up, 
and  let  me  run  my  hands  over  the  keys  before  they  begin 
again.      I  feel  actually  nervous.' 

She  almost  makes  Maden  leave  the  music-stool,  and,  having 
displaced  her,  seats  herself  before  the  piano,  and  strikes  a  few 
opening  bars. 

'  You — you  going  to  play,  Cecil  ?'  says  Fenton  with  surprise. 
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He  had,  indeed,  had  no  idea  of  her  meaning  when  she  led 
him  towards  the  piano  just  now. 

Cecil  nods  brightly. 

'  But — I  cannot  allow  it — it  is  impossible/  stammers  Maden, 
now  very  white.     '  Lady  Maria ' 

*  Will  be  very  glad  that  you  should  have  a  rest,'  says  Mrs. 
Verschoyle,  who  has  just  come  up,  and  has  not  only  heard  the 
last  words,  but  quite  understands  the  entire  situation — '  and 
you  must  make  it  a  long  one.  When  Miss  Fairfax  is  tired, 
I  shall  take  her  place.  Believe  me,  it  gives  me  pleasure  that 
you  should  enjoy  yourself  when  it  is  possible.' 

She  has  not  forgotten  that  scene  of  a  night  or  to  ago,  and 
she  speaks  kindly,  if  without  friendliness.  Something  in  the 
girl — suppressed,  difficult  of  getting  at  —  has  repulsed  her. 
But  her  keen  sense  of  justice,  or  conscience,  or  whatever  it  is, 
had  been  hurt  by  that  midnight  interview  with  her  daughtei-'s 
governess.  If,  as  the  girl  had  hinted,  she  had  been  neglectful 
of  her  duty  towards  her — had  been  passively  unkind — she 
must  look  to  it  that  she  does  not  so  fail  in  the  future.  '  Go,' 
says  she  with  a  smile.  '  You  need  not  be  in  the  least  unhappy 
about  Miss  Fairfax,  or  anything  else.' 

'  Perhaps,  then.  Miss  Royce,'  says  Sidney,  '  you  will  give  me 
this  dance — if  dancing  can  be  called  a  i-est.' 

'  A  change  is  always  rest,'  says  the  gii*l  quietly. 

They  move  away  togethei*,  as  Cecil's  fingers  once  more 
create  a  chord.      It  is  a  minor  one. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'  At  sixes  and  sevens.' 

'  So  glad  the  poor  garl  is  getting  breathing-time,'  says  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  who,  having  danced  incessantly  until  this  moment, 
has  now  given  in  to  '  the  extreme  heat,'  as  she  calls  it,  but 
really  to  the  imperative  orders  of  advancing  years.  The 
Infantry  boy  has  beaten  a  retreat  again  this  evening,  and  so 
very  little  is  left  to  the  lean  siren  in  the  way  of  amusement 
save  scandal  and  small-talk.  To  dance  all  night,  even  if 
partners  were  forthcoming,  would  make  a  most  unforgivable 
morrow.  '  Awful  hard  to  be  a  governess  !  Mere  machine, 
don't  you  know.' 
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'  How  very  pretty  she  is  !'  says  somebody  eiithusiasti- 
cally. 

'  Pretty  r  ^  ery  pretty  in  her  own  Hne/  says  Mr.  Popkin 
critically.      '  It's  not  mine^  however.' 

He  casts  a  languishing  glance  at  Carry,  who  doesn't  see  it. 
She  is  too  deeply  engaged  watching  Richie's  third  effort  to 
escape  from  Mrs.  Langley-Binks.  Once  he  had  fought  his 
way  gallantly,  casting  the  huge  matron  behind  him,  regardless 
of  all  consequences.  ^  The  second  tine,  when  she  sailed  down 
upon  him,  he  was  near  the  conservatory  door ;  then  he  had  made 
an  attempt  to  plunge  through  the  glass  beyond,  and,  failing,  had, 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair,  told  the  advancing  mati-on  that 
he  was  dancing  this  with  her  daughter.  Unhajjpily  Aurora 
was  sitting  behind  a  big  myrtle-bush  at  the  moment,  and  had 
risen  with  alacrity. 

'  Ours  .'•'  she  said.  '  Really  }  Do  you  know,  I  had  actually 
forgotten  it.' 

Xuw  is  the  third  descent  of  Mrs.  Langley-Binks,  and  it  is 
with  a  face  of  scorn  and  a  bitter  eye  that  Richie,  breaking 
loose  from  her  coils,  approaches  Mrs.  Berkeley's  party. 

'  Nice  colourin','  goes  on  Mr.  Popkin,  in  his  little  squeak. 
'  Dancin'  with  Fenton  now,  I  see.' 

'  Sometimes  I  think  she  is  beautiful,'  says  Carry  reluctantly. 
'  Only,  if  I  could  be  beautiful,  I  shouldn't  like  to  look  like  her, 
some  way.' 

'She's  got  the  beauty  of  the  devil,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley. 
'  Pretty,  but  troublesome,  I'd  label  her.' 

'  Could  a  woman  be  pretty  without  being  troublesome  ?'  asks 
Anthony,  laughing,  who  has  just  come  up. 

'  Ask  us  another,'  says  Mr.  Browne  sadly. 

'  To  leave  vexed  questions  and  come  to  a  fact,'  says  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  '  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  women 
can  be  troublesome  wiihout  being  pretty  !  Mrs.  Binks,  for 
example.  Ah,  here  you  are,  Mr.  Amyot  !'^ — making  room  for 
him  near  her.  She  has  a  weakness  for  young  men — 'boys' 
as  she  always  calls  them,  with  charming  friendliness.  '  We 
were  just  talking  of  Mrs.  Binks.' 

'  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  }' — with  question  in  his  tired  eyes. 

'Mrs.  Binks' — with  decision.  '  We  were  saying  she  could 
be  troublesome.' 

'Were  you.-^'  says  Richie,  letting  his  brow  fall  upon  his 
hand. 
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A  deep  sigh  escapes  him.  Evidently  lie  is  in  the  last  stage 
of  exhaustion.     The  Binks  chase  has  been  keen. 

'  She's  a  very  stupid  woman/  says  Carry,  most  unexpectedly, 
and  with  even  more  than  her  usual  awful  directness. 

Mr.  Browne  laughs. 

'  Well,  she  docs  give  herself  away  a  good  deal/  says  he. 

At  this  the  long-suffering  Richie  loses  himself  altogether, 
and  bursts  into  the  wrath  that  for  hours  has  been  consuming 
him. 

'  I  wish  to  Heaven  she'd  give  herself  away  once  and  for  all, 
and  be  done  Avith  it !'  says  he  in  a  fearful  growl. 

Even  Mrs.  Berkeley,  who  seldom  laughs,  now  retires  behind 
her  fan,  and  chokes  there  quietly  for  a  little  while. 

'  My  dear  Amyot,  what  gross  ingratitude  !'  says  Dicky 
Bi'owne.  '  I  have  always  understood  that  Mrs.  Langley-Binks 
has  shown  the  most  affectionate  interest  in  you  !' 

Richie  who  is  in  no  mood  for  chaff,  rises  abruptly  and  goes 
over  to  Carry. 

*  I  say,'  exclaims  he  suddenly,  '  I'm  dead  sick  of  all  this  sort 
of  thing !  Let  us  go  for  a  good  five-mile  walk  to-morrow. 
Carry,  up  to  the  Glen  and  back  again.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall,'  says  Carry. 

Amyot  stares  at  her.  '  Et  tu.  Brute  ?'  Is  she,  too,  going 
to  turn  against  him,  to  fall  away  from  him — Carry,  his  own 
familiar  friend  ? 

'  Oh,  you  needn't  look  like  that !  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  go  anywhere  with  you.  You  saw  me  with  Mr.  Popkin 
a  while  ago,  and  left  me  stranded  there — never  once  came  to 
the  rescue.' 

'  He's  with  you  now,  too,  and  you  don't  seem  to  mind 
it.' 

*  There's  safety  in  a  multitude.  But  I  was  alone  with  him 
that  time  of  which  I  speak.  You  must  have  seen  him,  Richie 
— we  were  sitting  right  under  the  big  myrtle,  and  he  was 
talking  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  you  saw  how  I  hated  it,  and  never 
came.  That ' — with  her  honest,  indignant  eyes  on  his — '  is 
true  now,  Richie,  isn't  it  }' 

'  Why  should  I  help  you  to  get  rid  of  Popkin  }'  demands  he 
gloomily.  '  They  all  say  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
marry  him.  Why  should  I,  who  am  your  friend,  try  to  prevent 
you  from  doing  the  best  thing  for  you  }' 

'  I  don't  think,  after  all,  1  ever  could,'  says  Carry  thought- 
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fully.  'It's  his  nosC;,  I  think.  .  .  .  And  his  voice,  that's  hon-id! 
They're  both  horrid  !' 

'  Everything  is  horrid,'  says  poor  Richard,  who  is  now  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  '  Even  you  !  .  .  .  So  you  won't  come  for  a 
walk  to-moiTow  after  you  leave  this  Y 

'  I  don't  think  I  went  as  far  as  that,'  says  Carry,  relenting. 

'You  will  come,  then  Y — eagerly.     '  You  promise  Y 

'  All  right,'  says  Miss  Desmond  with  her  usual  boyish,  off- 
hand air  and  one  of  her  ha])py  smiles  ;  whereon  Richie  feels 
the  tension  round  his  heart  somewhat  relieved. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good-fellowship  in  thee.' 

Out  here  in  the  starlight  the  night  is  sweeter  than  the  day. 
The  stars  are  standing  in  a  clear  sky,  blue,  luminous.  Now 
and  again  a  pale  cloud  floats  across  them,  but  only  for  a 
moment.     Tranquillity  marks  the  heavens  to-night. 

The  corners  lie  rich  in  shadows.  Over  there,  where  the 
rhododendrons,  now  in  their  full  glory,  are  sleeping  upright 
— few  flowers  are  so  haughty  as  the  rhododendron  flowers — 
the  darkness  is  complete.  How  silent  the  world  has  grown  ! 
How  remote  !     No  sound  anywhere. 

Maden,  almost  oppressed  by  the  universal  calm,  leans 
forward  on  the  garden-seat,  as  if  listening,  longing  for  a  break 
into  this  strange,  beautiful — too  beautifid  silence. 

'  What  is  it  Y  asks  Fenton  in  a  low  tone. 

'  Oh,  the  terrible  silence  !' 

The  girl's  heart  is  throbbing. 

But  even  as  she  speaks  the  silence  is  broken ;  from  some- 
where— is  it  to  the  right  or  the  left .'' — two  notes  float  upon 
the  air. 

It  is  a  wandei'ing  cuckoo.  Two  notes  are  all  she  has,  and 
they  sound  now  deep  and  loud  upon  the  midnight  air  ;  sound 
incessantlv,  until  the  ear  grows  mad  with  the  repetition 
of  it. 

'  Are  you  a  witch  .'*'  says  Fenton,  catching  her  hand.  '  Did 
you  invoke  that  bird  }  Sometimes  I  think  you  are.  You 
have  bewitched  me,  at  all  events.' 

9 
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She  pulls  her  hand  out  of  his. 

'  If  I  was  only  sure  of  that !' 

*  I  wronged  you/  says  he  lightly.  '  If  you  were  a  witch 
you  would  know  the  truth.  Well,  are  you  satisfied  with  your 
cuckoo  ?  He  has  broken  your  silence,  at  all  events.  As  for 
nie,  I  hate  the  bird.  The  terrible  monotony  of  his  cry  gets 
on  one's  nerves.  Poets  sing  of  the  cuckoo  as  though  it  were 
another  word  for  spring,  but  for  my  part  I  think  it  annoying. 
Come,  you  have  hardly  said  a  word  to  me  yet,  and  j'et  you 
rail  against  silence.  That  queer  little  gray  bii'd  compelled 
you  to  speak  when  I  could  not !  By-the-by,  what  a  beastly 
row  it's  making.'  The  cuckoo  is,  indeed,  uttering  its  hideous 
two  notes  with  unabated  zeal.  'What  are  you  thinking  of.'' 
Tell  me.' 

'  I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Fairfax.  She  thought  of  me — 
thought  I  was  tired.     She  was  very  kind.' 

'To  me,  certainly — yes.' 

'  No,  no,  to  me  !'  She  turns  to  him,  and  lays  her  pale 
little  cheek  against  his.  '  Oh,  I  am  so  happy !'  breathes  she. 
'  And  how  lovely  the  night  is  !  And  how  kind  everybody  is!' 
She  pauses  a  moment.     '  Miss  Fairfax  was  kind.' 

'  She  is  always  kind/  says  Fenton. 

'  But  kind  to  ?ne.  If  she  loved  you,  she  would  not  have 
given  me  to  you  as  she  did  to-night.  I  was  wrong,  Sidney, 
— I  must  have  been.  If  she  and  I  could  have  changed  places 
to-night,  I  would  have  stabbed  her,  rather  than  have  let  her 
go  away  to — dance  with  you.' 

Her  voice  has  grown  faint  with  passion,  and  some  fear. 

'  My  dear  child,  stabbing  is  out  of  fashion.  What  ridicu- 
lous thoughts  your  brain  harbours  !     As  for  me ' 

'  I  don't  cai-e  what  you  think.  I'd  kill  anyone  who  inter- 
fered with  you  and  me.  And ' — slowly,  growing  a  little 
calmer,  with  the  calmness  of  despair — '  I'd  kill  myself,  too.' 

'  Don't  talk  like  that  !'  says  Fenton  with  a  quick  utterance. 

'  Well,  no,  not  again.  And,  besides,  there  is  no  reason. 
She  doesn't  love  you  ;  she  sent  you  away  with  me  to-night, 
and — do  you  remember  ? — she  sent  me  to  lunch  with  you  at 
the  bazaar,  the  other  day.  Oh  I' — clenching  her  little  hands 
— '  I  was  angiy  then,  but  I  am  not  now.' 

'  A  good  thing,'  says  Fenton,  laughing,  and  taking  the 
little  clenched  fingers,  he  opens  them  one  by  one. 

'  She  has  a  kind,  kind  heart,'  says  Miss  Royce. 
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'  Of  course.  People  round  here  all  call  her  an  angel,  you 
know.' 

A  brief  silence.     Then,  '  Would  ijou  call  her  that  V 

'  Why  not }  You  yourself  see  how  kind  she  is,  how  super- 
latively good.' 

Even  a  deeper  silence  falls  upon  this.  Fenton  has  been 
taking  to  heart  her  speeches — those  about  Cecil's  not  caring 
for  him,  her  being  willing  to  give  him  to  another,  and  to  help 
that  other. 

His  thoughts  grow  concentrated.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this 
girl  is  right,  and  Cecil  in  reality  does  not  care  for  him.  If  so, 
good-bye  to  his  one  chance  of  redemption,  of  rising  out  of  his 
money  difficulties.  And,  beyond  doubt,  Cecil  has  shoAvn  him 
little  of  love's  jealousy.  She  has  thrown  Miss  Royce  at  his 
head  many  a  time,  though  whether  she  meant  it 

Perhaps  she  is  angelic  enough  to  be  above  earthly 
jealousies.   .  .   .     Into  this  deep  question  her  voice  breaks  : 

'  If  you  call  her  that,  what  do  you  call  me  ?' 

It  is  Maden's  voice.  A  low  voice — painfully  suppressed — 
held  back,  as  it  were. 

Fenton  laughs  ;  his  lighter  mood  is  never  far  from  him. 

'  The  very  sweetest  thing  on  earth,'  says  he,  taking  her 
hand  and  opening  the  little  half-clenched  fingers  negligently 
upon  his  palm. 

His  action,  his  words,  or  the  manner  of  them,  and  his 
laugh,  all  tend  to  enrage  Mad  en. 

'  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that.  Don't  !' — with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  suspicious  anger.  'She  is  an  angel,  and  I  am 
a 

He  lays  his  hand  lightly  on  her  lips,  stifling  the  word. 

'  Sh  !  What  a  word  for  a  little  girl  like  you  to  utter ! 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  bad  child  !  And, 
after  all,  why  reduce  me  to  abject  misery  like  this  }  I  said 
you  were  the ' 

'  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  don't  want  such  speeches  from 
you.  They  are  unreal — unreal ' — passionately — '  as  you  your- 
self are  !  Tell  me  that  you  think  me  more  of  an  angel  than 
she  is.  Oh  no  ' — sharply,  as  if  stung  by  some  truth.  '  Not 
that  !  Say  that  you  hate  angels.  Oh  !' — vindictively — '  hotv 
I  hate  her  !' 

'  You  have  hit  upon  a  great  truth,'  says  Fenton,  with 
gravity.     '  An  angel  would  always  be  the  deuce  of  a  worry  to 
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most  of  us.     I  hope   Fate  will   never  force  me  to   live  with 
one.      I'm  afraid  it  would  be  bad  for  the  angel.' 

'  Are  you  ever  in  earnest .'''  says  the  girl,  her  wrath  still 
smouldering.  '  Do  you  ever  honestly  mean  anything .''  Is 
life  nothing  but  a  jest  to  you  .''  Am — am  /  a  jest  to  you .''' 
Her  small  white  face  grows  rigid.  '  If  ever  you  play  me 
false,'  says  she,  '  you  Avill  regret  it  to  your  dying  day.' 

It  had  been  on  Sidney's  mind  for  a  long  time  to  tell  her 
that  he  is  leaving  on  Sunday  morning,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Fear  of  an  outburst  of  distress  on  her  part  has 
hitherto  held  him  silent,  but  now  it  occurs  to  him  that  here 
is  a  fitting  opportunity  in  which  to  break  the  news.  The  old 
copy-book  heading  comes  back  to  him.  '  An  opportunity 
once  lost  is  never  to  be  regained ;'  and  though  the  somewhat 
frivolous  retort  of  a  distinctly  frivolous  person  to  this  solemn 
admonition  is  to  advise  the  sluggai-d  to  immediately  '  make 
another  opportunity,'  the  old  adage  holds  good. 

'  Do  you  know  what  makes  me  so  fond  of  you  .'''  says  Fenton. 
'  It  is  that  your  moods  are  so  many,  and  so  unexpected.  You 
are  Tragedy  now,  and  all  at  once  a  most  desirable  Melpo- 
mene, and  yesterday  you  were  something  else  ;  and  to-morrow 
— to-morrow  you  shall  prophesy  as  to  what  you  will  be.  You 
are  one  charming,  everlasting  surprise.  But  as  to  playing 
you  false,  my  little  tragedy  queen,  I  shan't  have  time  for 
that.' 
'  Time  .'"' 

She  looks  up  as  if  startled. 

'  It  is  true.  I  shall  have  no  time.  That  ought  to  bring 
the  colour  of  relief  to  your  cheeks.  I  leave  this  on  Sunday 
next.  So  now,  you  shameful  little  unbeliever,  what  have  you 
to  say  }' 

'  On  Sunday  !'  The  words  can  barely  be  heard  as  they 
pass  her  pale  lips.  '  You  are  going  !'  And  then,  '  Oh,  no, 
no,  no  ;  it  isn't  true  !' 

She  leans  towards  him,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  apprehension, 
to  read  his  face,  and  he  can  see  that  her  body  is  shaken  by 
emotion,  that  her  small  slender  shoulders  are  trembling. 
Her  face  is  vivid,  eager.  For  a  moment  there  is  silence. 
Fenton,  caught  by  the  exti'aordinary  despair  and  passion  of 
her  face  and  manner,  remains  speechless.  There  is  not  a  stir, 
a  movement  in  the  night  ;  the  very  music  in  the  drawing- 
room    has    ceased,  and    there   is    nothing  that   redeems    the 
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monotony  of  the  night  save  the  ceaseless  sound  of  the  river 
— rushing — rushing  always  to  its  destiny. 

'  It  isn't  true/  says  Maden  again,  not  sharply  now,  however, 
or  with  the  smallest  semblance  of  defiance  or  of  distress,  but 
in  the  dull  tone  of  one  who  knows  she  is  fighting  hopelessly. 

'  Why  should  it  not  be  true .'''  says  Fenton.  He  speaks 
impatiently,  annoyed  by  some  new  stinging  feeling  at  his 
heart,  hitherto  unknown.  '  My  dear  girl,  you  didn't  suppose 
I  was  going  to  stay  here  for  ever,  did  you  ?' 

'  Once — you  told  me  it  was  folly  to  think.' 

'  Well,  so  it  is,  about  one's  worries.  This  can't  be  a  woiTy, 
however.  You  have  done  little  but  quarrel  with  me  since 
first  I  met  you,  so  that  I  should  think  my  departure  will  be 
relief.     It  will  mean  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  at  all  events.' 

He  has  put  on  an  air  of  lightness  that  he  is  far  from  feel- 
ing. Fear  of  a  scene  is  on  him.  What  will  she  do — say  } 
If  she  goes  back  to  the  house  after  one  of  her  usual  storms, 
comment  will  be  roused  ;  if  even  with  red  eyes,  people  will 
notice  them.  After  all,  he  was  a  fool  to  tell  her  of  his  going 
to-night. 

He  is  a  little  astonished — perhaps,  so  strange  is  one's  heart, 
a  little  disappointed — when  she  says  quite  calmly  : 

'  You  are  right.     It  will  be  a  relief.' 

'  You  take  it  like  that,  then,'  says  he  involuntarily.  '  What 
a  fraud  you  are,  after  all,  Maden  !  I  quite  thought  you  would 
be  sorry.' 

'  Did  you  .''     W^hy  should  I  be  sorry  }     Are  you  sorry  }' 

'  I  am,  God  knows  !'  says  he. 

The  words  spring  from  his  lips  almost  without  his  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  he  has  ever  uttered 
to  any  woman,  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  that  wet  person  who 
is  supposed  to  live  uncomfortably  in  a  well  (let  us  hope  by 
her  own  desire)  seems  to  have  entered  into  him  for  one  brief 
moment.  The  girl  catches  this  honest  sound,  and  holds  it, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  it  comes  strength  and  courage. 

'  Well,  I  am  not,'  says  she.  '  You  are  right — you  have 
troubled  me.  Once  gone  and  .  .  .  forgotten,  peace  will  come 
back.' 

'  You  mean  that  ?' 

'Why  should  I  not  mean  it  ?     Of  course  I  mean  it.' 

'  What  a  heartless  little  monster !'  says  he,  striving  after  his 
old  treatment  of  her,  but  failing  utterly. 
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There  is  a  genuine  pique,  and,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more, 
in  his  tone. 

'  Ah,  I  am  not  the  only  heartless  monster  !'  She  laughs 
deliberately,  yet  so  naturally  that  he  hardly  realizes  that  the 
mirth  is  forced.  '  You  have  played  with  me  a  long  time, 
have  you  not  ?     I  now  can  play  with  you.' 

'  That  is  not  true,'  says  he,  passion  swaying  him.  '  I  swear 
it — I  swear  that  it ' 

'Ah,  "swear  not  at  all."  It  is  idle  work.  And,  besides, 
there  is  no  time  !  You  know  you  said  that ;  but  I  mean  it, 
literally.      I  must  go  in.' 

'  No,  no,  not  for  a  moment  !' 

He  has  caught  her  hands. 


'  This  very  moment ' 

She  tries  to  draw  her  hands  from  his,  and  at  this  moment, 
whilst  they  both  stand  almost  struggling  with  each  other,  the 
cloud  that  has  lain  so  heavily  across  the  heavens  draws  apart, 
and  the  moon  shines  out,  glorious,  resplendent  in  the  majesty 
of  her  calm,  and  shines  straight  on  the  face  of  Maden. 

On  the  strange,  beautiful,  now  mocking  eyes  ;  on  the  deli- 
cate little  chin,  upturned  as  if  in  defiance  ;  on  the  soft  curling 
hair  ;  on  the  parted  crimson  lips  ;  on  all  the  tender  curves  of 
her  exquisite  body,  clad  in  its  clinging  silken  gown  of  amber 
hue. 

'  Maden,'  says  he,  in  a  low  but  vehement  tone,  '  how  dare 
you  speak  to  me  like  that  }  You  know  you  love  me,  as  I 
love  you.' 

'That  is  what  I  do  not  know.' 

'  You  do — you  shall !' 

He  takes  her  almost  violently  into  his  arms,  and  holds  her 
there.      His  heart  is  beating  vehemently  against  hers. 

'There  is  "no  time,"'  says  she — evidently  those  words 
have  beaten  themselves  into  her  brain — '  to  thrash  out  that 
question.  You  are  going.  This  is  our  last  meeting — our 
farewell.' 

Her  voice  sounds  stifled. 

'  Our  last.''     No  !     I  must  see  you  again.' 

'  You  must !' 

Some  wild  thoughts  seize  on  her ;  she  thi'ows  back  her 
head  and  laughs,  softly,  imperfectly,  but  yet  with  some  kind 
of  terrible  mirth. 

'  What  a  strange  girl  you  are  !     Why  do  you  laugh  .'*     By 
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heavens !  sometimes  I  think  I'd  Hke  to  shake  the  hfe  out  of 
you  !'  says  Fenton  savagely. 

'  You  forget/  says  she.  '  It  is  my  many  moods  you  love, 
my  little  varieties.  I  was  Melpomene  a  while  ago,  and  to- 
moiTOw  I  was  to  be  something  else.  Well,  I  have  only 
anticipated  to-morrow.  Take  your  hands  fi'om  my  arms  ;  you 
hurt  me.' 

Her  tone  is  imperious.     He  releases  hei*. 

'  You  will  see  me  again,  however  ?'  persists  he. 

'  How  can  I,  even  if  I  would  t  To-morrow  we  go  back  to 
the  Dower-house — I,  and  my  charge,  and  my  two  wax'ders.' 
She  laughs  afresh.  '  Small  time  will  be  given  me  for  a  meet- 
ing with  anyone  ;  and,  besides,  is  it  not  well  as  it  is  ?' 

Knowing  her  power  now,  she  trades  on  it. 

'  To-morrow  evening ' 

'  There  were  sevei*al  evenings  ' — with  a  bittei-ness  thrown 
back — '  when  you  said,  or  hinted,  you  would  be  down  here 
by  the  river  to  meet  me,  yet  you  never  came.  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  bear  that  neglect  again.' 

'  I  tell  you  that  to-morrow  night  I ' 

'To-morrow  night  Mrs.  \'erschoyle  may  have  friends  to 
dinnei*,  and  your  presence  might  be  necessary  for  the  enter- 
taining of  them.     It  has  so  happened.' 

'How  bitter  you  are,'  says  he,  'and  how  unjust!  Well, 
look  here.  You  know  the  flags  that  Anthony  sometimes 
waves  on  the  turret  to  please  his  mother — the  red  to  say  all 
is  well,  the  green  to  say  he  is  coming  to  see  her  next  day. 
Well,  I'll  float  that  red  flag  to-morrow  evening  if  all  goes 
well,  and  if  you  see  it  you  will  come  at  nine  o'clock  }' 

'  If  I  can  ' — languidly.     '  And  now  i-eally  I  must  go.' 

'  Kiss  me  first.' 

'  So  many  kisses  !  Are  you  not  tired  .'''  says  she,  in  a  voice 
that  might  almost  be  bored.     She  laughs  carelessly. 

'  Tired  !' 

She  has  to  tear  herself  out  of  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

'  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me.* 

Carry  is  the  first  to  bid  her  host  adieu  (and,  of  course.  Lady 
Maria,  who  is  her  hostess  as  well  as  Cecil's),  and  leave  The 
Towers.  She  leaves  very  early — indeed,  directly  after  break- 
fast— and  seems,  suppress  it  as  she  will,  to  be  distinctly  in 
haste  to  be  gone.  Verschoyle  had  begged  her,  first  to  remain 
to  luncheon,  and  then  to  let  him  send  her  home  in  the  pony- 
trap.  But  she  would  none  of  it.  She  had  told  her  auntie, 
old  Miss  Desmond,  that  she  would  be  with  her  at  eleven, 
and  as  for  being  driven  home,  she  would  far  rather  walk. 

'  Carry,  are  you  bent  on  crushing  me  finally  ?'  Verschoyle 
says,  at  which  Carry  laughs,  and  then,  suddenly  recollect- 
ing the  memorable  roll  of  tweed,  gives  in. 

'  It  would  be  a  pity  to  exterminate  you  entirely,'  she  says. 
The  last  word  is  an  echo  from  her  half-Irish  breeding.  '  Well, 
thank  you,  I  will  take  the  pony.' 

So  it  is  arranged,  and  Carry,  stepping  briskly  into  the 
dainty  little  trap,  drives  off  victoriously  with  the  tweed  sitting 
up  beside  her  as  straight  as  if  it  knew  what  wonderful  things 
are  to  belong  to  it  in  the  future.  As  Carry  drives  off,  it  seems 
to  those  looking  on  as  though  she  has  a  big,  bulging  baby 
beside  her. 

Perhaps  the  poor  tweed  had  meant  to  carry  out  its  dignified 
deportment  from  The  Towers  to  the  very  door  of  Tudor  Hall ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  mistaken.  Carry  has  hardly  rounded  the  rhodo- 
dendi'ons  in  the  drive,  when  she  hears  a  shout  behind  her,  and 
lo  !  here  is  Amyot. 

'  You  may  as  well  take  me  with  you,'  says  he,  scrambling  in 
beside  her,  and  flinging  down  the  tweed — the  immortal  tweed 
that  is  yet  to  play  so  many  parts — to  the  bottom  of  the  trap. 
'  It  will  save  Verschoyle  some  trouble,  and  he  can  send  the 
portmanteau  later.' 

He  pushes  down  the  poor  roll  of  cloth,  until  now  it  is  made 
a  mere  footstool  of  by  both  of  them.  A  footstool  !  That 
cloth  !  But  from  menial  services  many  great  things  have 
sprung  to  fame.  Pei'haps  the  tweed  thinks  of  this,  because  it 
lies  unresisting,  meek  and  still,  beneath  their  desecrating  feet. 
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'  My  goodness,  Richie,  what  a  tornado  you  are  !' 

'  Well,  as  you  were  going  my  way,  and  as  we  are  going  to 
have  that  walk  this  afternoon,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come 
with  you.     You  can  drop  me  when  I  reach  my  place.' 

'  Oh  no  ;  better  come  on  and  see  auntie.  She'll  give  you 
some  luncheon,  and  I  know  she  will  be  dying  to  hear  all  the 
news.' 

'  Well,  there  you  are  to  tell  it. ' 

'  Not  I.  Somehow,  I've  a  clever  knack  of  forgetting  all  the 
principal  points.  Now  you  can  help  me  to  remember  them. 
I  say,  Richie,  shall  we  take  our  rods  Avith  us  this  afternoon  ? 
It's  a  dull  sort  of  morning.' 

'  And  a  sniff"  in  the  wind,  too,'  says  he,  looking  south-west. 
'  Yes,  let  us.  You  have  one  of  my  rods  at  your  place,  haven't 
you  ?     I  left  it  there  last  day  ;  and  your  flies  are  as  good  as 

mine  any  day.     And  up  there  by  the  Droon 

***** 

It  is  now  very  close  upon  noon.  All  the  other  guests  at 
The  Towers  have  gone  except  Cecil  Fairfax  and  Lady  Maria's 
contingent. 

Lady  Maria  has  been  a  little  fussy  all  the  morning — Mrs. 
Verschoyle  a  little  anxious.  Excitement  is  to  children  what 
dissipation  is  to  its  elders,  and  Jinnie,  overdone  by  all  the 
splendid  joys  of  emancipation  she  has  known  during  her  visit 
to  her  uncle,  the  bazaar,  and  through  the  treatment  generally 
she  has  received  at  The  Towers,  now  finding  these  glories 
belong  to  the  past  alone,  knows  a  collapse  ! 

She  had  risen  languid,  weary,  and  most  decidedly  fractious. 
She  didn't  want  to  go  home ;  she  Avanted  to  stay  here  with  Uncle 
Anthony  and  the  swans  ;  'twas  nicer  being  here  than  at  home  ; 
and  so  on— not  all  her  mother's,  and  grandmother's,  and  Miss 
Royce's  entreaties  availing  to  bring  her  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind. 

'She  is  quite  upset,  almost  ill,  poor  little  darling  !'  says  the 
poor  little  darling's  grandmother  to  Anthony,  some  time  after 
breakfast. 

'  Then  why  take  her  away  ?  Why  take  yourself  away  ?  She 
will  be  quite  as  safe  here  as  in  your  place,  and  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and' laughing — 'hers.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  dearest.     But ' 

'She  would  be  quite  safe  here,'  says  Miss  Royce,  who 
happens  to  be  with  Lady  Maria. 
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Her  voice  really  sounds  quite  natural,  but  to  herself  it 
rings  false,  hypocx'itical.  Surely  they  will  notice  it,  and  it 
will  betray  her  !  .  .  .  But,  oh  !  to  spend  another  day  be- 
neath the  roof  that  shelters  him,  with  all  the  other  guests 
gone  ! 

*  Dearest  boy,  it  is  out  of  the  question,'  Lady  Maria  is  saying 

with  decision.     '  I  don't  think  the  child  actually  ill,  though 

Jane    protests    she   is.       But    Jane,    as    you    know,    is    easily 

frightened  where  dear  Jinnie  is  concerned.      Now,  I  am  not.' 

Anthony  laughs. 

'  No,  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  am  not.  I  can  see  at  once 
where  real  disease  lies.  But  even  if  Jane's  absurd  theory 
should  prove  correct^  and  the  child  /,y  ill — which  God  forbid  ! 
— still,  I  think  our  poor  little  beloved  will  be  better  in  her 
own  home,  and  much  nearer  to  that  estimable  and  clever 
creature.  Dr.  Bland.' 

'  That's  why  you  are  taking  her  away,'  says  Verschoyle  ; 
'  though,  of  course,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  you  are  not  in 
the  least  frightened  about  her.' 

'True,  my  dear,'  says  Lady  Maria,  who  is  in  her  heart  so 
perturbed  about  the  '  only  Jinnie  '  that  Verschoyle's  little 
touch  of  irony  goes  by  her.  '  I  feel  sure  it  is  a  mere  passing 
indisposition.       Jane    would    make    it    out   a   serious   attack, 

but  I • 

'  Anthony ' — all  at  once  Mrs.  Verschoyle  is  in  their  midst — 

'  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  Jinnie ' 

She  can  go  no  further.  Lady  Maria,  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  is 
facing  her — almost  threatening  her. 

'  What  —  what  —  what  }  Not  more  feverish  .''  No  new 
symptom  ?  I  told  you,  Jane,  there  was  more  in  it  than  you 
fancied — you  are  sometimes  so  rash,  Jane  !  Where  is  the  child 
now  .''     How  is  her  temperature  }' 

'  Quite  normal,  or  nearly  so,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  smiling. 
'  Did  I  frighten  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  only  wanted  to  tell 
Tony  that  the  carriage  might  as  well  be  ordered  at  once,  as 
Jinnie  has  as  last  consented  to  leave  him.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  bribery  and  corruption,  I'm  afraid,  but  still  the 
point  is  gained.  Why '  —  patting  Lady  Mai'ia's  shoulder 
affectionately — '  you  look  quite  pale  !  Your  mother,  Anthony, 
is  a  perfect  slave  to  Jinnie's  whims,  and  fears  each  wind  of 
heaven  that  blows  upon  her.' 

'  My  dear  Jane/  says  Lady  Maria,  recovering  herself,   '  I 
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have  only  just  now  been  explaining  to  Anthony  that  it  is  you 
who  are  so  foolish  about  the  child.' 

'  I  dare  say  we  are  all  foolish  together/  says  Mrs.  \^erschoyle 
in  her  irresistible^  conciliating  way.  '  At  all  events,  I  think 
home  air  will  be  the  best  thing  for  Jinnie,  with  a  nasty  dose 
from  Dr.  Bland.' 

'  Oh,  poor  little  Jinnie  !'  says  a  new  voice. 

It  is  Cecil's,  who  has  just  come  into  the  hall  through  the 
armoury  door,  followed  by  Sidney  Fenton.  As  she  passes  Miss 
Royce  to  go  to  Lady  Maria,  she  smiles  at  the  former  ;  but 
Miss  Royce  refuses  to  see  the  smile,  letting  her  eyes  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Fenton  is  speaking  to  Anthony.  After  a  minute.  Miss 
Royce  lifts  her  eyes  from  their  obstinate  stare  upon  the  marble 
pavement  beneath  her,  and  glances  quickly  at  Fenton.  In 
spite  of  her  resolution  of  the  night  before,  there  is  question  in 
her  eyes— nay,  more,  demand.  Catching  the  swift  glance,  he 
i*eads  it  rightly,  and  answers  it  as  he  knows  she  wishes  it 
answered.  His  eyes  say  as  in  a  flash  :  '  In  a  moment  I  shall  be 
with  you — a  long  moment  to  me — to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  to ' 

'  Miss  Royce,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  '  the  carriage  will  be 
ready  in  five  minutes.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  go  upstairs 
and  see  that  nurse  is  wrapping  up  Jinnie  very  warmly  and 
comfortably  ?' 

Miss  Royce  hesitates — for  a  second  only,  however,  before 
Lady  Maria  breaks  in  : 

'  Oh  yes.  Miss  Royce  ;  do,  pray,  go  and  see  that  the  dear 
child  is  fully  clothed ;  one  never  knows  how  these  slight 
illnesses  may  end.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Jane,  I  have  no 
apprehensions  whatever  ;  but  I  hope.  Miss  Royce,  you  will  see 
that  her  warm  coat  is  put  on  her,  and  a  silk  handkerchief 
round  her  neck  ;  the  throat  is  always  so  troublesome.' 

Miss  Royce,  thus  twice  ordered,  goes  slowly  up  the  hall  and 
the  broad  old  oaken  staircase,  and  so  out  of  sight. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  comes  down  again  with  Jiiniie,  who 
is  pale  and  red-eyed,  and  has  all  the  air  of  a  captive  being 
driven  to  her  doom,  besides  being  so  muffled  in  furs  that  one 
might  suspect  her  of  going  to  join  Jansen  on  his  Arctic  trip. 
Both  are  swept  by  the  anxious  mother  and  grandmother 
across  the  hall  and  into  the  waiting  carriage.  A  few  last 
words  are  cried  to  Anthony  by  Mrs.  Verschoyle  as  they  start. 
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and  then  twenty  minutes'  steady  driving  up  hill  and  down 
dale  brings  them  to  the  doors  of  the  Dower-house. 

Jinnie  is  at  once  taken  up  to  bed.  She  is,  in  truth,  very 
feverish  now,  and  very  languid.  Miss  Royce  follows  her 
slowly.  Her  whole  nature  is  in  revolt.  After  all  that  silent 
signalling  between  him  and  her,  she  had  not  been  able — been 
allowed — to  see  him  again  ! 

'  Well,  never  mind  !'  She  throws  out  her  arms  recklessly. 
The  halls  are  destitute  of  spectators.  To-night  at  least  is 
hers.     She  will  go  up  and  watch  for  the  red  flag. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

'  Love  walked  among  the  fields  of  yellow  waving  corn, 
For  the  poppy  blossomed  red  where  his  weary  feet  had  pressed  ; 
And  my  door  stood  ready  open  for  a  long-expected  guest, 
But  she  never,  never  came,  night  or  morn.' 

Cecil  Fairfax  had  been  hardly  aware  as  to  how  the  time  was 
flying.  She  had  been  wandering  all  the  morning  in  the 
gai'dens  with  Fenton,  and  had  only  reached  the  hall  in  time 
to  hear  the  discussion  about  Jinnie  ;  and  when  Miss  Royce 
had  gone  upstairs  to  see  to  the  safeguarding  of  that  valuable 
little  person,  Cecil  had  learned,  with  a  kind  of  shock,  that 
all  the  other  guests  were  gone,  and  Lady  Maria's  party  on 
the  point  of  going. 

Reluctantly  it  comes  home  to  her  that  she,  too,  must  go  ; 
that,  indeed,  her  adieus  have  been  a  little  tardy  in  their 
saying.  But  it  had  been  so  sweet  out  there  in  those  lovely 
gardens,  with  .   .   . 

She  does  not  dare  to  pursue  that  thought,  yet  the  very 
side-glance  at  it  that  she  allows  herself  brings  the  warm  and 
generous  colour  to  her  cheek.  Was  ever  garden  so  fair 
before  .''  W^as  ever  day  so  bright .''  Was  there  at  any  time  an 
old  house  so  beautiful  as  this  .^  Oh,  how  happy  she  has  been 
during  these  past  few  days  ! 

She  had  indeed  thought,  dear,  foolish  virgin  !  that  her  fool's 
paradise  was  a  veritable  heaven. 

But  now  she  must  go. 

'  Has  my  carriage  come,  Anthony  .''' 

She  steps  lightly  to  Verschoyle's  side.     Lady  Maria  and 
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her  party  have  gone  their  way,   and  Fenton,   too,   has  dis- 
appeared. 

*  Yes,  an  hour  ago,'  says  he  ;  '  but  I  ordered  it  round  to  the 
yard,  as  you  were  not  ready  for  it.  I  was  glad  you  were  not 
ready.' 

Verschoyle  is  altogether  unaware  of  that  long,  sweet, 
dangerous  wandering  about  his  gardens,  having  been  en- 
grossed by  Lady  Maria's  troubles  all  the  morning,  and  those 
smaller  trials  that  come  under  the  head  of  hospitality,  such 
as  speeding  the  parting  guest,  and  so  on. 

'  Do  you  know,  I  felt  a  little  aggrieved  at  first  when  your 
carriage  came.  I  said,  "  What  a  hurry  she  is  in  to  be  gone — 
to  leave  us  !"  ' 

He  smiles  at  her — a  little  reproachfully. 

'  Oh  no,  not  that — far,  far  from  that !' 

Something  in  the  intensity  of  her  manner,  so  unlike  her 
usual  calm,  sets  his  heart  beating. 

'  Don't  stand  here  in  the  draught,'  says  he  quickly.  '  Come 
into  the  library  while  you're  waiting.  I'll  send  a  message, 
but  you  know  it  will  take  a  little  time.' 

'  Send  word,  however. ' 

'Yes.' 

A  servant  passing  by  at  this  moment,  he  calls  to  him  that 
Miss  Fairfax  will  want  her  brougham  at  once,  then  follows  her 
into  the  cool,  large  library. 

It  is  a  charming  room,  with  two  huge  windows  opening  on 
to  a  veranda  outside,  from  which  steps  lead  to  the  gardens. 
Inside  the  room  is  charming ;  all  round  the  walls  are  lined 
with  bookcases,  guiltless  of  the  ungenerous  glass  that  forbids 
one  to  touch  a  wanted  volume  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  To  have  to  wait  and  open  the  glass  doors,  some- 
times even  to  unlock  them  (but  this  last  is  barbaric,  positively 
actionable,  and  should  be  put  down  by  law),  destroys  the  in- 
spiration, and  leaves  one  a  prey  to  murderous  inclinations. 

Cecil,  as  she  moves,  knows  that  there  are  many  flowers  in 
the  room — not  small  flowers,  but  great  sweet-scented  bunches 
of  flowering  shrubs  gleaming  from  costly  jars,  whilst  on  the 
crystal  writing-table  is  a  bunch  of  roses.  A  few  rare  and 
exquisite  engravings  line  the  walls  where  the  bookcases  leave 
room,  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  charming  water- 
colour  by  some  well-known  artist.  It  is  a  room  to  love — to 
live  in. 
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Miss  Fairfax,  glancing  round  her,  tells  hei'self  this  with  a 
start,  as  though  for  the  first  time,  after  all  these  years,  it  has 
come  home  to  her  that  it  is  Anthony's  room. 

Although  now  it  is  well  into  the  month  of  June,  a  little 
fire,  brilliant  if  small,  is  burning  on  the  hearth.  With  all  the 
windows  open,  and  the  gay  winds  sweeping  in  and  out  at 
their  own  fond  Avill,  the  heat  of  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  and 
Anthony  is  of  opinion  that  no  modern  ornamentation  of  any 
kind  can  outdo  the  honest  fire  ;  that  is  the  real  ornament. 

'  You  really  meant  that  ?'  says  he  presently,  when  she  has 
cast  herself  happily  and  luxuriously  into  a  big  armchair  of 
the  right  sort,  and  he,  standing  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, is  at  liberty  to  look  down  and  admire  her.  Such  heart- 
felt admiration — so  true,  so  earnest,  so  honest. 

'  Meant  ?'  She  glances  up  at  him,  her  beautiful  face  a  little 
curious,  not  at  all  apprehensive. 

'  That  you  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  ?' 

'  So  far  from  that ' — -she  pauses  to  laugh,  softly  and  happily 
— 'that  I  acknowledge  I'm  quite  sorry  to  go.' 

'  Yes  r 

He  has  taken  his  elbow  off  the  mantelpiece,  and  has  come 
a  step  or  two  towards  her. 

'  Yes  ?  Is  that  a  question  ?  My  dear  Anthonj',  if  you  put 
me  to  it,  I'm  afraid  I  must  confess  that  I  should  rather  like 
to '     She  pauses.     '  Oh  no,  I  shan't  go  further  than  that.' 

Her  mirth  is  of  the  idlest,  the  merely  happy  manner  of 
one  speaking  to  an  old  friend,  with  no  arricre  pen.see  whatever. 
She  rises  as  she  speaks,  and  goes  nearer  to  the  fire  and  him, 
standing,  indeed,  on  the  hearthrug  close  beside  him. 

'  We  have  tastes  in  common,'  says  she  prettily.  '  I,  too, 
love  a  fire  somewhere  in  the  house  all  the  year  round.' 

'  If '  begins  he.     But  he  does  not  go  on.     To  speak  to 

her  here,  now,  in  his  own  house  !     Impossible  ! 

'  If  what,  Tony  ?' 

'Oh,  I  don't  know  ;   I  quite  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say.' 

'Just  like  a  man,'  says  she,  with  a  little  indifferent  air. 
And  then,  after  a  pause  :  'What  a  delightful  time  you  have 
given  us  !  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  myself  so 
much.  And  everybody  says  the  same.  You  make  an  admir- 
able host.' 

'  Nothinff  more  than  that  ?  Must  I  take  mv  laurels  as  a 
host — -only  that  ?' 
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'  Why,  who  can  say/  says  she,  '  how  the  years  may  develop 
you  ?  You  may  be  posing  as  something  better  far,  a  year 
from  now.' 

'  That  would  be  my  ambition,'  says  he.  ...  To  pose  as  her 
husband  1 

'One's  ambitions  so  seldom  come  off,'  says  Cecil.  '  May  I 
poke  the  fire  }     It  is  getting  very  low,  and  I  love  a  blaze. ' 

Her  light  dress  of  pale  blue  crepon,  with  its  pretty  ribbons, 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  summery  for  the  day,  which  has  now 
clouded  and  darkened,  and  looks  distinctly  sullen.  A  little 
chill,  indeed,  has  fallen  on  the  air. 

'  What  is  there  that  you  may  not  do  }'  says  V'erschoyle,  in  a 
low  voice. 

He  does  not  even  attempt  to  take  the  task  out  of  her  hands. 
He  cannot,  indeed,  resist  the  delight  of  seeing  her  poke  his 
fire  in  his  house,  almost  as  though  she  Avere  the  mistress  of  it. 
Oh  that  she  were  ! 

She  is  bending  over  the  fire,  trying  to  compel  a  blaze, 
breaking  a  little  block  of  coal  to  get  the  desired  effect,  but 
Avithout  success. 

'  How  obstinate  !'  says  she,  laughing,  and,  going  to  the 
scuttle,  she  draws  out  a  little  slack  and  throws  it  quickly  upon 
the  slumbering  fire. 

She  had  hardly  arranged  for  the  result.  As  she  still  bends 
over  it,  the  fire  breaks  into  a  mad  blaze,  unexpectedly, 
gloriously,  and  the  bright  flames,  })erhaps  in  revenge,  go 
straight  towards  the  crepon  frock,  and  finding  it  very  friendly. 
Miss  Fairfax — in  one  minute,  as  it  seems — discovers  that  she 
is  on  fire. 

A  mere  momentary  agitation,  of  course.  Anthony  has 
beaten  down  the  flames,  without  so  nuich  as  an  injury  to  his 
hands,  and  all  that  comes  of  it  is  a  scorched  side  to  Miss 
Fairfax's  pretty  gown,  and  the  memory  to  Anthon}-,  Avhich 
lasts  for  ever,  that  for  a  full  half-minute  he  had  had  her  in  his 
arms,  close  against  his  heart.  And  all  is  over  now  ;  at  all 
events,  she  is  lying  back  in  that  comfortable  chair,  looking 
very  pale,  but  half  amused. 

'  I  don't  care  in  the  least,'  says  she,  '  as  your  hands  have  not 
been  hurt.  Let  me  look  at  them  again.'  He  gladly  lends 
them  for  inspection.  '  Xo  ' — thoughtfully — '  nothing.  And 
yet,  Anthony,  out  of  much  smaller  beginnings  terrible  things 
have  arisen.' 
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'Your  frock  is  a  terrible  thing/  says  he,  glancing  at  it. 

'  Oh,  nonsense !  As  if  a  frock  mattered  !  Why,  I  might 
have  been  burnt  to  death  if  you  had  not  been  here.' 

The  smile  flies  from  his  face  ;  he  grows  j^ale. 

'  Even  if  I  had  not  been  here,  it  was  the  slightest  thing. 
Oh  no,  you  could  not  have  been  bui*nt.' 

He  speaks  like  one  frightened  by  a  thought  hardly  to  be 
borne. 

'  But  indeed  I  might ' — laughing  a  little  nervously,  as 
though  impressed  by  his  manner.  *  And  more  ;  I  might  have 
burned  down  your  beautiful  house,  which  would  have  been 
far,  far  worse.' 

'  Don't  !'  The  word  comes  from  him  sharply,  painfully. 
There  is  a  ring  of  acute  physical  anguish  in  it.  Then,  with  more 
calm :  '  How  can  you  talk  like  that,  Cecil — and  to  me  .''  That  you 
— ijou  should  be  hurt !  Do  you  think  my  house,  or  anything  I 
have,  could  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale  with  you — Cecil  V 
He  goes  straight  to  her,  and,  catching  her  hands,  compels  her 
glance  to  his.  '  A  moment  ago  you  began  a  speech,  but  you 
never  ended  it.     May  I  know  the  ending  now  V 

'  Oh,  that !'  she  laughs.  His  face  is  so  quiet  that  not  the 
smallest  inkling  of  his  meaning  enters  into  her.  '  It  ought  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  in  view  of  this  overwhelming  tragedy.' 
She  glances  at  her  burnt  skirt  with  a  smile.  '  What  I  was  going 
to  say  then  was,  that  your  house  is  so  charming,  your  enter- 
tainments so  delightful,  that  I  should  like  to  take  up  my 
residence  here  once  and  for  all.     For  ever  !' 

She  laughs  again,  the  happy  laugh  of  one  whose  mind  is 
untroubled,  but  almost  as  it  breaks  between  her  lips  it  dies 
away.  Passion  has  overcome  his  calm  at  last.  His  face  is 
white  as  instinctively  he  goes  to  her  and  lays  his  hands  upon 
her  shoulders. 

*  Stay — stay  for  ever  !' 

He  releases  her  a  moment  later,  and  goes  on  more 
quietly  : 

'You  think  the  house  beautiful.  Is  it  beautiful  enough  for 
you  .''     W^ill  you  have  it  ?' 

'  No,  no  !'  She  has  risen  to  her  feet,  her  face  as  white  as 
his  own.  '  Don't,  Anthony — not  another  word  !  .  .  .  There 
is  no  need  for  another  word.' 

'  No,  of  course  not.'  His  voice  sounds  a  little  hoarse,  a  little 
unlike  his  own,  but  by  a  supreme  elfort  he  has  i*ecovei*ed  him- 
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self.     He   has   stepped   back   from    her.     '  And  yet,  another 
must  be  said.' 

'  Not  another  !'  cries  she  in  a  stunned  httle  way,  putting  out 
her  hands  as  if  to  ward  something  off.     '  It  is  useless.' 

'  I  can  see  that,  but  still  answer  me,  Cecil,  if  only  for  the 
old  friendship's  sake.     There's — someone  else  ?' 

'Ah,  you  should  not  ask  me  that.' 

She  is  trembling  now,  and  all  at  once  he  knows  that  his 
suspicions,  hitherto  only  half  grounded,  are  true.  It  is  Sidney 
Fenton  she  loves. 

'  I  am  terribly  in  fault,'  says  he.  The  shock  of  this  dis- 
covery has  brought  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  he  is  looking 
at  her  with  such  nerve  that  she  almost  cheats  herself  into  the 
belief  that  he  does  not  really  care.  The  wish  is  ftither  to  the 
thought,  and  she  is  glad  to  grasp  at  this  reading  of  his  manner. 
'  I  know  I  have  behaved  as  no  man  x/iuii/d — in  his  own  house 
— to  his  guest ;  yet ' — with  a  sort  of  honest  defence  of  himself 
— '  as  many  a  man  7uighf  !  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way,  indeed, 
to  make  you  regard  me  in  a  bad  light.  But  you  will  forgive 
me,  Cecil .''' 

'Dear  Anthony,  you  know  it.' 

She  holds  out  her  hands  to  him  in  the  dearest  way.  Her 
eyes  are  full  of  tears.  As  he  sees  them,  his  self-possession 
again  fails  him.  He  crushes  the  beautiful  white  hands 
between  his  own. 

'Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  don't  deserve  a  tear  of 
yours.  I  have  behaved  abominably.  To  speak  to  you  here 
...   I  couldn't  help  it.' 

He  stoops  and  presses  the  jjalms  of  her  hands  to  his  lips, 
one  after  the  other. 

Suddenly  he  looks  up. 

'  It  is  Sidney,'  breathes  he. 

He  feels  that  he  must  know.  If  it  is  trcs,  her  eyes  will  fall, 
her  cheeks  flush— the  truth  will  show  itself   .   .  . 

She  does  flush,  faintly,  delicately.  And  then  a  haughty 
light  wakes  in  her  eyes.     She  draws  her  hands  out  of  his.   .   .  . 

Five  minutes  later  he  is  in  the  hall  to  see  her  off.  Her 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  Sidney  Fenton  is  beside  her, 
laughing,  uttering  some  absurd  jest,  to  which,  for  once,  she 
seems  a  little  indifferent.     Her  air  is  absent. 

As  she  goes  down  the  steps  and  into  the  carriage,  Anthony 
takes  her  hand  ;  her  fingers  tighten  on  his. 

10 
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'  Don't  hate  me,'  murmurs  she. 

Her  tone  is  hurried  ;  she  seems  hardly  to  know  why  she 
says  it. 

He  makes  no  reply,  but  there  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  that 
haunts  her  for  many  a  day  and  night  aftei'wards.  It  is,  indeed, 
with  a  strange  reluctance  she  bids  him  good-bye,  and  hears 
him  sive  the  coachman  directions  to  take  her  to  her  own 
home.  Sidney  has  sprung  forward  to  say  a  last  word  to  her, 
his  handsome  face  looking  handsomer  than  ever  to-day,  yet 
her  last  look  is  for  Anthony,  and  a  strange,  superstitious  feeling 
that  in  leaving  him^ — refusing  him — she  is  leaving  all  good 
behind  her,  troubles  her  on  her  homeward  way. 

For  all  that,  it  is  Fenton's  sunny  smile  she  carries  into  the 
house  with  her,  and  dwells  on  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

'  A  wolf 's  cub  will  be  wolf  at  last, 
Though  all  its  days  with  lambs  are  passed.' 

Dissipation  has,  indeed,  been  the  undoing  of  Jinnie.  Arrived 
at  home,  her  irritability  assumes  alarming  proportions,  and  her 
temper,  a  little  treacherous  at  the  best  of  times,  now  knows 
no  bounds. 

At  four  it  suggests  itself  to  her  mother  that  the  doctor  alone 
can  cope  with  these  difficulties,  and  Dr.  Bland,  '  that  delight- 
ful and  useful  creature,'  according  to  Lady  Maria,  is  sent  for. 
He  says  at  once  that  Jinnie  is  a  little  done,  a  trifle  feverish — 
at  which  dreadful  word  Lady  Maria's  heart  dies  within  her, 
and  rapidly  her  mind  runs  to  typhoid,  scarlet,  even  brain  fever. 
She  has,  indeed,  almost  arranged  a  fitting  epitaph  for  a  child 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  when  Dr.  Bland 
again  breaks  in. 

'  Nothing  dangerous.  Nothing,  really.  Must  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  never  alone  !  No  excitement,  however ;  no 
unreasonable  arguing  about  this  or  that — in  fact,  give  her  her 
own  way '  (this  advice  is  superfluous).  He  will  call  in  again 
in  the  morning. 

'  Not  to-night .'''  in  a  suppressed  tone  of  agonized  fear  from 
Lady  Maria. 
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Oh  no  !  quite  unnecessary.  He  will  write  out  a  little  pre- 
scription which  they  will  send  for  at  once.  And  above  all 
things,  she  must  not  be  left  alone.  She  seems  a  little  over- 
strung, a  little  excitable. 

'  Ah,  yes,  darling  child  !  So  abnormally  clever,'  breathes 
Lady  Maria. 

The  doctor  nods.  He  has  his  own  ideas  about  Jinnie,  and 
though  fond  of  her,  as  most  people  are,  would  often  like  to 
prescribe  for  her  a  sound  whipping.  She  gives  him  a  fiendish 
grin  now,  as  he  bids  her  adieu,  and,  afraid  of  laughing  in  the 
face  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  her  grandmother,  he  beats  a 
hasty  retreat. 

'  You  see,  she  must  not  be  left  alone,  Jane,'  says  Lady 
Maria  directly  his  back  is  turned. 

'Alone!  of  course  not,  dearest.  If  you  will  stay  with  her 
now,  until  I  have  finished  my  letters ' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear.  And — er — don't  hurry  with  your 
letters,  Jane.  I — I  should  like  to  stay  here  ' — absently,  as  if 
thinking. 

'You  mustn't  tire  yourself;  I  shan't  be  very  long.  I,  of 
course,  shall  sit  up  with  her  all  night ;  but  don't  you  think 
Miss  Royce  could  remain  with  her  during  our  dinner-hour,  and 
a  little  beyond  it — say  from  half-past  seven  till  ten  ?' 

'  Until  twelve,  surely,  my  dear,  considering  you  are  going 
to  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night.' 

'  Oh  no.  I  shall  send  her  to  bed  at  eleven.  I  don't  think 
she  looks  very  strong,  poor  girl !  Of  course  we  shall  be  in 
and  out,  you  and  I,  all  the  time.' 

She  speaks  in  the  voice  of  one  troubled  by  extraordinary 
anxieties.  Of  course  neither  of  them  sees  the  ridiculous  side 
of  the  question,  and  the  tremendous  and  wholly  unnecessary 
fuss  they  are  making  about  a  mere  attack  of  indigestion,  con- 
sequent on  undue  excitement  and  over-indulgence  in  cakes 
and  sweets.     What  mother  and  grandmother  ever  could  } 

Miss  Royce,  when  told  a  little  later  of  the  programme  laid 
down  for  her  for  this  evening,  makes  no  remark.  This  is  as 
well,  perhaps.  From  half-past  seven  until  ten  she  is  to  sit  in 
dear  Jinnie's  room,  to  soothe  her  if  she  wakes,  to  watch  over  her 
if  she  sleeps.  A  little  mutinous  expression  gathers  round  the 
corners  of  her  scarlet  lips  as  she  receives  her  commands,  and 
there  is  a  touch  of  distinct  insolence  in  the  air  with  which, 
always  silent,  she  turns  and  leaves  the  drawing-room. 
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But  in  the  hall — alone — with  no  one  to  see  her,  her  wrath 
bursts  forth.  She  is  voiceless  as  in  the  room  she  has  just  left, 
but  her  face,  her  gestures,  are  eloquent.  The  little  touch  of 
French  blood  in  her  declares  itself  now.  To  stay !  To  wait 
beside  that  child  Avhilst  he  is  waiting  for  her  in  the  copse 
below  !  No — a  thousand  times  no  !  A  black  rage  takes  hold 
of  her,  her  whole  face  is  darkened  by  it,  and  she  stamps  her 
foot  upon  the  mai-ble  pavement  beneath  with  a  force  that 
almost  hurts  hex*. 

It  is  a  nurse,  then,  they  would  make  of  her,  a  mere  servant ! 
What  further  indignity  are  they  inventing  for  her  humilia- 
tion ?     What  fresh  insult  are  they  preparing  for  her  ? 

And  now  another  thought  coming  to  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  hot  wrath,  she  pauses,  paling  a  little.  Had  they  heard .'' 
For  a  long  time  she  has  suspected  Mrs.  Verschoyle  of  suspect- 
ing her.  Has  she  discovered  somethinij  about  to-niffht's 
assignation  with  Sidney .''  and  is  all  this  pretended  anxiety 
about  a  child  who  is  suffering  from  a  mere  bilious  attack  but 
a  ruse  to  keep  her — Maden — secured  in  the  prison  of  Jinnie's 
room,  so  as  to  leave  him  free  later  on  to  marry  Miss  Fairfax  } 
Like  lightning  the  thought  rushes  through  her  impetuous 
brain,  and  as  quickly  she  believes  in  it.  Oh,  how  mean  ! 
How  detestable  !  Well,  grinding  her  small  teeth,  let  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  do  her  best,  or  her  worst,  to  thwart  her — and — let 
her  succeed  if  she  can.  There  is  a  saturnine  smile  on  the 
little  flower-like  face  that  transfigures  it  out  of  all  beauty  as 
Miss  Royce  goes  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room.  No,  the 
white  teeth  close  again  ominously.  Not  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  for 
all  her  spying  (poor  Mrs.  Verschoyle  !),  or  Lady  Maria,  or  all 
the  devils  in  hell,  shall  keep  her  back  fi'om  her  tryst  to-night. 
The  smile  grows  almost  contemptuous  as  she  enters  her 
room. 

At  half-past  seven  precisely  she  goes  to  Jinnie,  who  is 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  allowing  Mrs.  \^erschoyle,  who 
is  sitting  by  the  child's  bedside  (afraid  to  leave  her,  though 
she  sleeps  so  soundly- — on  account  of  the  doctor's  orders),  to 
go  and  dress  for  dinner. 

'  What  a  pose  !'  thinks  Miss  Royce  with  a  curling  lip  ;  she 
regards  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  anxious  face  as  a  clever  piece  of 
acting.  But  she  settles  herself  near  the  bed  with  an  air  of 
elaborate  if  sullen  determination  of  never  leaving  Jinnie  again 
until  ten  o'clock  strikes. 
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But  at  a  quarter  to  nine  Jinnie's  room  has  no  occupant  save 
Jinnie  alone,  who  is  still  asleep — but  now  tossing  and  tum- 
bling amongst  her  pillows  restlessly — whilst  Miss  Royce,  with 
flying  feet,  is  running  across  lawn  and  meadow  towards  the 
flowing  river,  and  to  the  copse  beyond,  where  love  lies  waiting 
for  her ! 

The  dainty  cambric  gown  that  she  is  wearing,  and  which 
she  made  herself  with  the  intuitive  sense  of  perfection  that 
belongs  to  her,  and  that  has  made  her  dread  the  extreme 
charm  of  Cecil  Fairfax's  face,  floats  behind  her  in  the  delicate 
night  breeze,  and  on  her  dainty  head  is  the  little  red  cap  she 
so  much  affects— in  private.  A  little  red  cap  that  belongs  to 
the  days  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  days  at  the  Dower- 
house,  and  that  she  loves  with  a  singular  affection,  as  though 
it  embodied  in  its  redness  and  coquettishness  all  the  liberty, 
however  marred  with  unpleasantness  of  many  sorts,  that  she 
had  ever  known. 

Her  thoughts  fly  with  her — and  before  her.  Will  he  be 
here,  waiting  for  her  ?  Or  will  she  have  to  wait  for  him  ?  Oh 
no  !  A  laugh  springs  to  her  lips.  Not  after  that  last  scene 
with  him  yesterday.  He  will  be  here,  only  too  glad  to  come. 
It  is  he  who  will  be  waiting  this  time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

She  is  right.  He  is  here,  though  sorely  against  his  better 
judgment.  All  day  he  had  played  with  the  question  :  Should 
he,  or  should  he  not,  go  to  meet  her  }  without  arriving  at  any 
answer.  Her  face,  as  last  he  remembers  it,  was  mutinous, 
passionate,  even  forbidding,  and  with  a  strength  of  obstinacy 
in  it  of  which  he  had  not  believed  her  capable.  It  was  this 
unforeseen  factor,  this  unexpected  strength,  that  had  warned 
him  to  go  no  farther.  If  he  were  to  go,  to  see  her  again,  how 
would  it  be  with  his  determination  to  marry  Cecil  Fairfax .'' 
Cecil  was  not  one  to  trifle  with,  and  that  girl  could  be  trouble- 
some— if  abominably  pretty.  Better  see  her  no  more  .  .  . 
and  going  as  he  is  to-morrow  .  ,  .  No,  he  will  not  go  to  meet 
her ;  yet  all  the  time,  even  as  he  swears  this  to  himself,  he 
knows  that  he  will  go  ;  and,  indeed,  as  after  dinner  he  passes 
through  the  halls,  and  into  the  moonlit  garden,  it  is  not  Cecil's 
face  that  he  sees,  but  the  dark,  eager,  passionate,  lovely  face 
of  Maden  Royce.  It  accompanies  him  all  the  way  to  the  little 
copse  below,  near  which  the  river  runs  with  eternal  energy, 
slowly,  desperately,  as  if  fighting  with  time  and  change  ;  even 
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when  he  has  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  to  wait 
for  hei%  it  is  still  clear,  still  brilliant — so  brilliant  that  when, 
suddenly  lifting  his  eyes,  he  sees  her  coming  towards  him — an 
elf  belonging  to  the  wood,  as  it  were,  a  slight  thing  in  a 
floating  gown  and  a  crimson  cap — for  a  moment  he  regards 
her  as  an  apparition  ! 

He  throws  his  cigar  far  from  him,  rises,  goes  to  her,  and  in 
a  moment,  with  a  low  but  merry  laugh,  she  has  flung  herself 
into  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

'  From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine 
Tuke  this  sprig  of  eglantine, 
Which  though  sweet  unto  your  smell, 
Yet  the  fretful  brier  will  tell. 
He  who  plucks  the  sweets  shall  prove 
Many  thorns  to  be  in  love.' 

'  I  HAVE  been  waiting  for  hours,'  says  Fen  ton  after  a  while. 

'  Do  you  good,'  says  she  saucily.  His  having  been  here  first 
has  given  her  fresh  confidence,  and  an  air  of  victory  that  sits 
charmingly  on  her  piquant  face.  '  You  thought  /  should  be 
the  one  to  hurry  to  our  trysting-place  ;  but  now  you  see  ! 
Hah  !' — gaily  stepping  back  from  him,  and  defying  him  with 
a  charming  gesture — '  now  you  see  !' 

'  Yes,  I  see.' 

His  tone  is  full  of  admiration.  He  sees  her,  at  all  events 
— this  exquisite  little  sprite,  in  her  light  frock  and  scarlet  cap, 
posing  amongst  the  grasses  and  the  leaves.  There  is  a  touch 
of  sadness  in  his  air.  It  occurs  to  his  pleasure-loving  nature 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  leave  her,  yet  ruinous  not  to  leave  her. 
And,  besides,  he  is  at  his  last  gasp  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned, and  to  support  her  as  well  as  himself.  .  .  .  Impossible ! 
— not  to  be  thouoht  of  for  a  moment. 

The  sadness  of  his  voice  has  touched  her.  Has  her  pre- 
tended carelessness  hurt  him  ?  All  at  once  her  mood 
changes,  and  step  by  step  she  draws  nearer  to  him,  her 
hands  held  out. 

'  Don't  mind  me,'  says  she  sweetly.  '  I  like  to  vex  you 
sometimes,  you  know,  only  to — to  know  that  you  love  me — to 
make  you  show  it.     But  I  won't  again — oh,  no,  no !     I  am 
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sure  now  that  you  love  me,  and  me  only.  You  do ' — laying 
her  hands  lightly  on  his  shoulders,  and  gazing  into  his  eyes 
with  '  eyes  that  speak  of  love  again  ' — '  don't  you  ?' 

*  You  know  it/  says  he  a  little  huskily.  The  supreme 
moment  has  come.  He  must  tell  her  now  or  never.  The 
selfishness  of  the  man  overcrowds  his  love — that  is,  the  con- 
temptible feeling  he  would  call  by  that  name — and  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  tenderness  for  him  he  deals  her  a  death-blow. 
'You  know  it.'  His  voice  is  almost  indistinct  in  his  agitation. 
'And  that  is  why  I  hate  to  think  of  the  hour — the  hour  now 
very  near — when  I  must  leave  you.' 

Her  arms  are  still  round  his  neck. 

*  Leave  me  !'  Slowh',  slowly  the  loving  arms  loose  their 
hold,  and  she  falls  back  a  little.  He  would  have  held  hei*, 
indeed,  but  something  sinewy — strong — in  the  slender  body 
evades  his  grasp.     '  You  are  going,  then  ?' 

'  Yes,  of  course  ' — irritably,  because  of  his  agitation.  '  You 
must  have  known ' 

But  she  brushes  all  that  aside. 

'  Will  it  be  soon  >' 

'  To-morroAv. ' 

For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  have  said  another  word — 
softened  the  announcement. 

Silence  falls  upon  them. 

He  had  expected  an  outburst — one  of  her  mad,  wild  ex- 
pressions of  reproach  and  grief  combined  ;  but,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, she  receives  his  news  with  extraordinary  composure. 
He  can  see  her  face  quite  plainly.  It  is  uplifted  now  to  the 
east,  where  the  first  star  of  night  is  peeping  from  behind  a 
pallid  cloud,  and  thought  alone  lies  on  it.  She  is  thinking 
— calmly,  earnestly,  dispassionately.  No  sign  of  passion  or 
distress  disfigures  the  beautiful  features. 

All  at  once  she  lowers  her  glance  to  his. 

*  It  isn't  true,  is  it .'''  says  she  in  a  little  vague  sort  of  way, 
that  is  always,  however,  quite  calm. 

He  nods  his  head. 

'  Not  to-morrow  .''      Thai  is  not  true  .''' 

Her  eyes  are  wistful  and  gentle,  and  they  search  his  as  if 
sure  of  a  denial  of  the  dreadful  truth. 

'  Going  I  (wi,'  says  he  with  a  brutality  born  of  his  nervous 
horror  of  the  miseiy  he  can  read  through  her  extraordinary 
cairn.     'Come  now,  Maden.     Would  you  have  me  give  up  my 
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profession  just  because  you  want  me  to  stay  here  a  day  or  two 
longer  ?' 

She  ponders  for  a  while. 

'  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  then/  says  she  in  a  stony  sort 
of  way. 

'  What  nonsense  !  The  world  is  a  small  place,  and  Ireland 
(we  are  ordered  to  Ireland)  is  only  a  few  hours'  journey  away. 
At  any  moment  I  could  be  back  here.  Come,  do  be  reason- 
able, darling.' 

'  Why,  I  will,'  says  she.  She  overcomes  herself.  Her  face 
is  very  white  ;  but  she  smiles  at  him  most  naturally.  If  this 
is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  Avell,  she  tells  herself,  it  shall  be  a 
good  end.  '  And  so  you  ai-e  going  ?'  says  she.  '  And  to- 
morrow !  And  is  it  a  very  delightful  place  there,  where  you 
are  going  ?  Ah  !  it  will  be  more  amusing  than  this  place,  any 
way.' 

She  laughs  lightly. 

Fenton,  a  little  taken  aback  by  her  change  of  mood,  and 
not  clever  enough  to  see  the  terrible  restraint  she  has  laid  on 
herself — the  mad  courage  that  is  sustaining  her — says  regret- 
fully : 

'  I  don't  know.  Gayer,  perhaps,  but  not  happier.  You 
won't  be  there,  for  one  thing.     I  shan't  have  you  to  talk  to.' 

It  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  does  not  mean  it.  He  is,  as  usual,  thinking  of  himself 
only,  with  a  great  pity — inasmuch  as  this  little  charming 
companion  will  have  dropped  out  of  his  life,  leaving  him  so 
much  the  poorer. 

She  turns  her  eyes  on  him  for  a  moment. 
'True  ;  but  there  will  be  somebody  there  after  a  while.' 
'Maden  !' 

Really,  her  callousness  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  shocks 
him. 

'I  said  "after  a  while" — not  quite  at  once.  You  will  not 
forget  me  in  a  day  or  two,  will  you  .''' 

'  You  know  that  I — ■ — ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  !'  She  pulls  her  little  vap  off,  and  runs 
her  fingers  quickly  through  her  dark  hair.  '  You  won't  find 
it  easy  to  replace  me,  will  you  ?'  With  the  courage  of  despair — 
with  a  sort  of  miserable  j)ride — she  makes  a  dainty  little  moite  at 
him.  She  looks  lovely  as  a  dream  in  the  still  moonlight,  with 
all  the  leaves  around  her,  and  the  moon  above  her,  trazinff  at 
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him  from  under  her  long  lashes,  with  her  most  j^rovoking  air 
— the  air  of  a  born  coquette.  But,  oh,  the  anguish  at  the 
heart  of  this  poor  little  coquette  !  '  You  see,  I  am  not  like 
everyone,'  says  she,  braving  it  to  the  last. 

'You  are  not,  indeed,'  says  he  moodily.  'There  is  no  one 
on  earth  like  you.  But  how  coolly  you  take  all  this— with  a 
laugh,  by  Jove  !  whereas  I ' 

'  Oh,  you — you  !'  She  points  a  little  jesting  finger  at  hini. 
'  How  do  you  take  it — with  a  tear .''  And  how  would  you 
have  me  take  it — with  tears,  too  .-^  No,  no !  Why  should  I 
cry  for  you,  when  you  will  not  cry  for  me  ? — when  you  will 
leave  me !' 

'  I  leave  you  because  I  must — because  I  am  a  poor  devil  at 
my  last  penny.     But  I  love  you — I ' 

'  Better  than  Miss  Fairfax  ?' 

Even  in  this  supreme  moment  her  undying,  her  unconquer- 
able, jealousy  of  Cecil  Fairfax,  born  of  so  true  an  instinct,  rises 
to  the  surface. 

He  catches  her  suddenly  and  presses  her  to  him. 

'  Yes — well  ;  but  answer  !'  commands  she  breathlessly. 

'  Look  here,'  says  he.  '  This  is  pi'obably  our  last  hour 
together,  and  I  swear  to  you  that  if  Cecil  Fairfax  were  the 
only  woman  in  the  world,  I  should  never  love  her.' 

'  If  she  and  I  were  drowning,'  persists  the  girl,  with  a  faint 
touch  of  passion,  '  which  would  you  save  .''' 

'You — and  you  know  it.' 

'  And  yet  you  leave  me  !  There,  go.'  She  pushes  him  from 
her,  and  runs  away  towards  the  opening  in  the  glade  that 
leads  to  the  path  beyond.  Here  she  looks  back.  '  You  will 
write  to  me  ?' 

He  reaches  her  side  again. 

'  The  very  moment  I  get  there.'  He  has  no  hesitation  at 
all  about  saying  this.  Indeed,  in  his  present  mood — in  his 
grief,  that  for  the  moment  is  real,  at  losing  her — he  would 
have  promised  anything  ;  and,  beside,  he  is  quite  an  adept  at 
writing  love  letters.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  briefest  ;  but, 
then,  he  can  put  so  much  into  them — so  much  that  sounds  a 
great  deal  to  the  receiver  of  them,  so  little  actually  !  '  You 
were  going,'  says  he  reproachfully,  '  without  even  bidding  me 
good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye  !'  She  echoes  the  word  forlornly,  and  all  at  once, 
as  if  the  meaning  of  it  has  come  home  to  her,  and  has  thus 
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killed  her  cruel  pride,  she  breaks  down  and  trembles  violently. 
The  tears  rush  to  her  eyes,  and  fall  over  her  ashen  cheeks. 
'  Oh,  I  cannot — I  caiinut  say  it !' 

She  flings  her  arms  round  his  neck,  clings  to  him  for  a 
moment  wildly  ;  then,  dragging  herself  away,  rushes  like 
some  -wild,  wounded  thing  through  the  underwood,  and  out 
of  sight. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'Yet  weep  I  not  for  human  misery, 
Nor  for  the  stais'  complaining, 
Nor  for  the  river's  wailing. 
I  weep  for  thee  alone  ;  most  miserly, 
Keep  all  my  tears  for  thee  !' 

Reckless,  desperate,  she  makes  her  way  back  to  the  house, 
some  last  remnant  of  sense  compelling  her  to  hope  that 
she  may  gain  it  without  her  absence  having  been  discovered. 
With  a  view  to  this  she  enters  quietly  by  a  side-dooi*.  From 
this,  however,  she  must  cross  the  entrance-hall  to  gain  the 
staircase  to  her  room,  and  in  this  hall  she  finds  herself  con- 
fronted by — Lady  Maria  ! 

The  elder  woman's  face  is  a  study  of  suppressed  anger  and 
disgust,  and  the  girl,  after  one  glance  at  it,  reads  her  doom. 
Somehow  the  knowledge,  instead  of  further  depressing  her, 
raises  her  already  overstrung  nerves  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch, 
and  a  mad  inclination  to  laugh  aloud  is  the  one  desire  she 
knows. 

'  Come  in  here,'  says  Lady  Maria,  pointing  to  the  library 
door. 

She  speaks  quite  quietly,  but  the  deadly  anger  beneath  her 
composure  is  quite  clear  to  Miss  Royce.  Instead  of  daunting 
her,  as  I  have  said,  it  only  augments  the  passionate  rebellion 
in  her  breast.  How  can  she,  who  has  lost  all,  care  for  the 
petty  wi'ath  of  this  old  woman  ? 

'  I  thought  you  understood  you  were  not  to  leave  my  grand- 
daughter until  ten  o'clock,'  says  Lady  Maria,  her  beautifully- 
modulated  voice  still  under  full  control. 

'  I  am  not  your  grand-daughter's  maid  !'  retorts  Miss  Royce 
insolently. 
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'  That  is  quite  true.  You  are  her  governess,  however,  and 
she  was  left  in  your  charge.  It  was  late,  no  doubt,  to  expect 
you  to  sit  up  with  her  ;  but  she  was  your  little  pupil,  and  she 
was  very  ill.' 

'  If  the  child  was  as  ill  as  you  seem  to  think,'  says  Miss 
Royce,  with  a  shrug  of  her  slim  shoulders,  and  a  slight  increase 
of  the  insolence  she  has  already  shown,  '  I  think  her  mother 
would  have  been  the  proper  person  to  sit  beside  her  and  look 
after  her.' 

'  I  suppose  you  know,'  says  Lady  Maria  calmly,  '  that  you 
are  being  very  impertinent  ?' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  says  Miss  Royce,  with  a  bitter  little 
smile.  'But  I  am  clever  enough  to  know  that  anything  a 
person  in  my  position  may  presume  to  say  to  a  person  in  yours, 
calculated  to  offend,  is  always  called  impertinent,  however  just 
it  may  be.  For  the  rest,  I  did  not  engage  with  you  as  nurse- 
maid to  your  grand-daughter — to  see  her  through  all  her 
childish  diseases — but  to  teach  her  her  lessons. ' 

'One  of  her  lessons,  I  presume,'  says  Lady  Maria,  still 
keeping  her  temper  admirably,  'has  something  to  do  with 
propi-iety  of  conduct.  To  be  out  of  one's  house  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  comes  hardly  under  that  head.' 

'  There  are  times,'  says  Miss  Royce  in  a  low,  furious  tone, 
'  when  everyone  in  this  horrible  world  feels  they  must  be  alone  !' 

She  stops,  as  if  choking. 

'  Were  you  alone  to-night  T  asks  Lady  Mai-ia  mercilessly. 

'  What  is  that  to  you  ?'  says  the  girl,  turning  upon  her  so 
fiercely  that  anyone  else  might  have  shrunk  from  her  ;  but 
Lady  Maria,  her  old  keen  eyes  unflinching,  looks  back  at  her 
expectantly.  '  Would  you  spy  upon  me  night  and  day  t  I  tell 
you — and  your  question  confirms  it — I  am  never  alone  !  You 
grudge  me  even  a  moment  to  myself.' 

This  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  but  passion  now  has  caught 
and  is  swaying  her.  Lady  Maria  and  Mrs.  Yerschoyle,  if  cold 
and  unbending,  have  always  been  scrupulously  kind  and  just  to 
her,  and  very  considerate. 

'  It  is  Jinnie,  Jinnie,  all  day  long  with  you  and  that  child's 
niother,'  goes  on  Miss  Royce,  with  extraordinary  violence. 
'  What  was  I  beside  her?  I,  too,  am  a  human  thing,  who  can 
know  grief  and  joy,  and  love  and  hate,  as  well  as  another;  yet 
what  was  I  to  you  ?  Nothing  !  Nothing  but  a  machine  to 
work  your  will,  and  look  after  the  child  you  love.     But  it  is 
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all  ovei" — all !'  She  xiiakes  a  tragic  movement  with  her  arms, 
throwing  them  out  and  a  little  upwards.   '  I  am  not  your  slave  !' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  nothing  whatever  to 
me/  says  Lady  Maria,  with  such  perfect  calm  as  seems  actually 
cruel  in  the  face  of  the  other's  passionate  excitement. 

'  I  shall  not  stay  here/  says  the  girl,  who  has  grown  reckless 
now. 

'  I  think  that  very  probable.' 

'  I  suppose  you  imagine  you  are  dismissing  me,'  says  Miss 
Royce,  with  a  sudden  smile,  so  vivid,  so  contemptuous,  that 
for  the  first  time  Lady  Maria's  self-possession  gives  way.  She 
frowns.  '  But  you  make  a  mistake.  It  is  I  ' — superbly — '  who 
am  dismissing  you  !' 

Lady  Maria's  frown  disappears.     She  looks  amused. 

'  In  the  meantime,'  says  she  politely,  '  I  would  suggest  to 
you  the  advisability  of  going  back  to  your  pupil's  room. 
Mi's.  Verschoyle,  whose  motherly  instincts  you  seem  to  rate  so 
low,  has  been  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  evening.  She 
went  up  there,  indeed,  directly  after  dinner — to  find  you 
gone.  You  misjudged  her,  you  see,  when  you  thought  you 
could  safely  desert  her  child  to-night  without  fear  of  discovery. 
Mrs.  Verschoyle  is  not  the  sort  of  mother  to  leave  her  child 
entirely  to  the  care  of  a — hireling  !' 

Lady  Maria  feels  a  little  ashamed  of  this  later  on — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  she  refrains  from  all  mention  of  it  to  Mrs. 
Verschoyle. 

'  I  shall  not  go  back  to  Jinnie's  room,'  says  Miss  Royce  with 
cold  decision.  '  Send  one  of  your  maids  if  Mrs.  Verschoyle 
wants  assistance.  I  am  not  a  servant  ;  and,  besides  ' — 
deliberately — '  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  dislike 
children.' 

'  You  prove  yourself  not  only  insolent,  but  heartless  !'  says 
Lady  Maria. 

She  rises  and  rings  a  bell. 

'  I  am  not  heartless !'  bursts  out  the  girl  violently,  whose 
heart,  indeed,  at  this  moment  is  filled  with  almost  unbear- 
able agony.  '  It  is  you — and  yours — who  are  devoid  of  all 
feeling  !     I ' 


Lady  Maria  makes  a  slight  but  imperative  gestui'e. 
'  Leave  the  room,'  says  she  curtly. 

It  is  the  last  straw.      So  might  she  have  spoken  to,  so  might 
she  have  dismissed,  one  of  her  housemaids. 
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Miss  Royce  stands  choking  with  rage  for  a  moment ;  then, 
still  speechless,  turns  and  walks,  not  only  out  of  the  room, 
but  out  of  the  house,  and  into  the  cold,  sweet  chillness  of  the 

night  air. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  very  dark  now.  Above,  the  stars  are  all  afire,  and  the 
tops  of  the  firs  are  silvered  by  the  light  of  the  crescent  moon  ; 
but  down  here  amongst  the  trees,  the  shadows  in  the  thick 
parts  of  the  plantation  are  very  dense. 

She  had  run  with  all  the  speed  of  an  enraged  creature 
when  she  had  passed  impetuously  through  the  open  hall  door, 
and  had  not  ceased  to  run  until  these  shadows  overpowered 
her  ;  but  now  she  pauses,  hesitating  a  little,  as  if  sobered 
suddenly  by  the  change  from  light  to  dark,  from  the  heat  of 
the  room  behind  her  (how  far  behind  her  now,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  !)  to  the  soft-blowing  wind  about  her,  and  .  .  . 
utter  desolation  ! 

She  pauses,  as  if  trying  to  place  things  ;  and  then  suddenly 
it  all  at  once  comes  home  to  her.  She  is  alone  !  No  home 
— no  friends — no  lover  !  Nothina  !  And  he — he  will  be  ffone 
to-morrow  !  .  .  .  She  flings  herself  face  downwards  on  the 
grass.     '  Thou  sayest  it  ...   I  am  outcast !' 

A  dry,  gasping  sob  breaks  from  her.  Oh,  dear  God,  to  be 
dead,  and  done  with  it  all  !  To  cease ! — to  be  silent,  deaf, 
sightless,  without  thought ! — to  feel  nothing  ! 

For  many  minutes  the  wild,  untutored  heart  thus  beats 
itself  out  against  its  bars,  and  then  she  rises  wearily.  A  sort 
of  passionate  longing  arises  within  her  to  go  back  again  to 
where  she  had  last  seen  him,  to  fling  herself  on  the  damp, 
dewy  grass,  and  kiss  the  place  where  his  dear  footsteps  ti-od 
— to  go  where  she  will  never,  never,  never  see  him  again  ! 
And  presently,  with  grief  and  despair  and  hopelessness 
dragging  at  her  tired  feet,  she  goes  down  to  the  ash  grove. 

Coming  to  the  river,  she  pauses  and  watches  it  for  a 
moment  eagerly,  hungrily,  then  goes  on  again,  looking  back 
at  it  now,  and  now  again,  as  though  it  draws  her  to  it,  but 
still  resisting  it.  No,  no  ;  there  will  be  time  for  that  .  .  . 
afterwards  ! 

Presently  she  goes  down  the  soft,  deep  bank,  mossy  and  still 
sweet  with  the  later  autumn  flowers,  and  now  the  grove  is 
before  her  ;  and  notv  .   .   . 

She  stops,  uplifting  her  hands  to  her  face  as  if  to  check 
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the  cry  that  rises  to  her  lips — the  wild  outcry  of  joy,  of 
passionate  delight,  that  is  making  her  tremble  from  head  to 
foot.  For  there,  in  the  darkness  beyond,  to  which  she  has 
now  grown  accustomed,  she  can  see  the  tiny  red  glow  of  a 
cigar. 

He  has  not  gone  then  !  He  has  not  deserted  her — he  is 
still  here  !  A  thrill  of  rapture  rushes  through  her.  All  her 
sadness,  her  depression,  is  gone  ;  her  eyes  grow  brilliant  ;  a 
brilliant  colour,  too,  springs  to  her  pale  face.  Oh,  what  a 
good,  what  a  gracious  world  it  is,  after  all !     He,  still,  is  he}-e  ! 

Alas  that  it  should  be  so  !  With  a  sob  in  her  throat  she 
runs  to  him,  fleetness  and  fire  now  in  her  little  feet,  so  tired 
a  moment  ago. 

'  Sidney  !'  cries  she  in  a  strangled  voice  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
has  barely  time  to  rise  and  catch  her  before  she  falls  into  his 
arms. 

'  Maden,  my  darling,  what  is  it .'''  asks  he,  his  voice  as 
filled  with  astonishment  as  with  anxiety.  To  come  back  again 
at  this  hour  ! 

'  I  have  left  them  for  ever  !'  gasps  she  presently.  '  They 
were  cruel — too  cruel !  I  shall  not  go  back  !  Take  rae  with 
you,  Sidney — take  me  !' 

'  This  is  madness !'  says  he,  frowning  but  paling,  as  he 
feels  the  little  living,  beautiful  creature  throbbing  within  his 
arms. 

'  Not  this,'  cries  she,  clasping  him  closer  ;  '  but  it  wUl  be 
madness  indeed  for  me,  if  you  leave  me  here  !  They  have 
cast  me  out — oh,  those  devils  of  women  !  .  .  .  and  where — 
where  shall  I  go .''  .  .  .  Besides  ' — with  a  strange  and  rapid 
change  of  tone — '  I  want  to  go  nowhere  except  where  ijou 
are,  Sidney.'  And  now,  throwing  herself  back  to  look  at  him  : 
'  You  do  love  me,  don't  you  }' 

'  You  know  it  !' — passionately,  the  passion,  in  spite  of  him, 
breaking  through  the  prudence  that  warns  him  that  to  give  in 
now  will  tend  to  his  undoing  in  the  future. 

*  Ah !  Then  it  is  all  right  !'  cries  she,  with  the  little 
broken,  happy  laugh  of  a  tired  child.  '  And  you  will  take  me 
with  you  !' 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,'  stammers  he,  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  making  him  put  her  slightly  from  him. 
'  I  cannot  take  you  Avith  me.  I  am  at  my  last  penny — stone 
broke.' 
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'  I  don't  care  ;  I  will  work  for  you,  slave  for  you,  scrub  for 
you.     Only  ...  let  me  be  with  you.' 

'  Maden  !' 

'  Oh,  I  know — I  know,  but  I  don't  care  !' 

'  This  is  mere  temper,'  says  Fenton.  '  You  are  angry  with 
Lady  Maria  and  the  rest  of  them,  but  it  will  blow  over.' 

Even  as  he  thus  fights  against  her,  and  against  all  his 
instincts,  he  wonders  at  himself.  This  girl — a  mere  waif  and 
stray,  or  a  little  obscure  nobody — has  so  far  influenced  him 
that,  in  opposition  to  his  real  easy-going  nature,  and  his 
conscience  that  is  easier  still,  he  argues  with  her,  with  a  view 
to  saving  her  from  herself  and  his  undeniable  desire  for  her. 

'  It  is  not  that,'  says  she.  '  If  that  were  all.  Lady  Maria  and 
I  would  have  had  no  words  to-night.  But  I  knew,  when  you 
told  me  this  evening  you  were  going  away,  that  I  could  not 
live  without  you.  If  this  quarrel  had  never  happened,  I 
should  still  have  followed  you.' 

She  looks  at  him,  her  eyes  on  his,  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light— and  there  is  no  shame  at  all  on  her  lovely  face. 

'  Do  you  know  what  you  are  sa3'ing .'''  asks  he  hoarsely.  His 
arms  have  tightened  around  her.  '  I  have  told  you  I  cannot 
marry.  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  Maden  .  .  .  that  would  make 
all  the  difference.  I  could  then — honourably — take  you  away 
from  all  this  miser}',  but ' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  many  me,'  says  the  girl  quietly.  '  I 
don't  want  you  even  to  think  of  anything  that  might  chill 
your  love  for  me.      Let  me  be  nnth  you  .   .   .   that  is  all  I  ask.' 

'  Is  your  reputation  nothing  to  you  }' 

'  Nothing  is  anything  to  me — but  you  !' 

There  is  a  long  silence.  Then  his  better  angel  touches  his 
elbow  once  more,  and  surely  he  must,  in  his  own  careless  way, 
have  loved  her  above  most,  when  he  answered  to  that  angelic 
suggestion. 

'  I  cannot  let  you  do  this  thing,'  says  he. 

His  voice  is  firm  again,  his  air  resolute.  He  makes  an  effort 
to  put  her  from  him,  but  she  clings  to  him  the  more,  pressing 
her  soft  lips  against  his  cheek. 

*  You  can — you  must.' 

'No!' 

He  almost  flings  her  from  him. 

She  catches  a  branch,  and  for  a  little  while  looks  at  him 
searchingly. 
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'  Goj  then,  if  you  will/  says  she,  in  a  low  tone.  '  Put  me 
out  of  your  life,  once  for  all.  But  remember  ' — slowly — '  I 
shall  not  have  the  courage  to  face  life  without  you.' 

'  You  will  find  another  home,'  begins  he,  like  one  who  does 
not  know  how  to  woi*d  his  sentence. 

She  helps  him  here. 

'  You  are  right.  I  shall,  indeed,  and  speedily.  I  shall  find 
it — there  !' 

She  points  to  the  deep  and  flowing  river  to  their  right. 
There  is  no  passion,  no  vehemence,  in  her  gesture  ;  yet  a 
terrible  certainty  that  she  means  what  she  says  makes  his  blood 
run  cold.  That  little  slender  figure  .  .  .  lying  beneath 
the  ever-moving  river  .  .  .  cold,  senseless,  with  wide,  dead 
eyes.  .  .  . 

With  a  stride  he  catches  her  again,  and  holds  her  to  him. 
His  heart  is  beating  madly. 

*  Remembei",  it  is  your  own  doing,'  says  he  hoarsely,  selfish 
to  the  last. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  .  .  .  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  .  .  . 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.' 

There  is  considerable  consternation  in  the  Dower-house  to- 
day. Miss  Royce  is  gone  !  Her  bed  had  not  been  slept  in 
last  night,  and  the  prettiest  of  her  gowns  is  not  now  hanging 
in  her  wardrobe.  Lady  Maria,  if  repentant  at  the  idea  of 
being  over-harsh  to  her  some  hours  ago,  is  for  all  that  very 
angry  and  disgusted. 

'  You  know,  Jane,  I  said  nothing — nothing  reallt/,  to  drive 
her  to  running  away  ;  but,  as  I  have  often  said  to  you,  she 
was  not  a  person  to  be  trusted — to  be  allowed  into  any  respect- 
able household.' 

This  is  such  an  astounding  piece  of  news,  that  naturally 
Mrs.  Verschoyle  grows  a  little  bewildered. 

'  I  quite  thought  you  liked  her,  even  admired  her,'  says  she 
at  last. 

'  My  dearest  girl  !  Surely  you  forget.  /  to  say  a  favourable 
word  for  that  miserable  creature,  who  so  shamelessly  neglected 
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our  poor  little  darling  !     Oh  no,  Jane  !     I  certainly  thought 
her  pretty ' 

'  I  thought  her  vulgar,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle. 

'  Did  you  ?  Well,  this  last  act  of  hers  proves  it.  To  go  like 
that !  But  of  course  there  was  a  man  connected  with  it  some- 
where. She  was  too  pretty  for  her  station  in  life.  You  may 
remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  you  about  her  beauty, 
and  I  told  you  then,  my  dear  Jane,  that  it  was  one  of  my  first 
causes  for  distrusting  her.  I  quite  recollect  saying  that  that 
sort  of  person  should  be  ugly.' 

It  seems  hopeless  to  argue  with  her,  and  Mrs.  \"erschoyle, 
who  is  wise  in  her  generation,  gives  it  up. 

In  the  afternoon,  Anthony,  with  Fenton  and  Mr.  Browne, 
drop  in  for  tea,  and  once  again  the  perplexing  question  is 
threshed  to  the  bitter  end. 

'  Mammy  says  she  went  away  in  a  tantnmi,'  says  Jinnie,  in 
the  middle  of  a  most  engrossing  argument  as  to  Miss  Royce's 
leaving  thus  suddenly,  whereon  everyone  stops  short,  and  Mr. 
Browne  bends  an  inquiring  glance  on  Jinnie. 

'  What  sort  of  a  vehicle  is  that }'  asks  he.  Even  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions  Mr.  Browne  finds  a  difficulty  about  re- 
fraining from  mirth.      '  Two  wheels  or  four  }' 

At  this  Captain  Fenton  laughs  aloud,  and  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
who  almost  unconsciously  had  been  studying  his  features,  now 
turns  aside.  Oh  no,  of  course  not.  He  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  girl's  disappearance.     He  could  not  laugh  so  lightly 

if It    was  inexcusable — iinpardoiiahle   of   her,    to   have 

harboured  such  a  thought  for  even  a  moment. 

'  I  assure  you,  all  I  said  was  that  she  should  not  have 
neglected  Jinnie — that  she  should  not  have  been  out  so  late. 
It  was  quite  half-past  eleven,'  says  Lady  Maria,  addressing 
Captain  Fenton.  '  I'm  qfraid  I  suggested  to  her  that  she 
had  gone  out  with  a  view  to  meeting  somebody,  and,  of 
course,  without  proof.'  Lady  Maria  spreads  her  long,  little, 
wrinkled,  jewelled  fingers  abroad,  in  extreme  self-depre- 
ciation. '  That  was  abominable  !  I  ktiow  she  went  out  to 
meet  nobody,  and  that  temper  alone  has  been  tlie  cause 
of  her  sudden  disappearance  from  amongst  us.  Don't 
you .''' 

'  I  think  it  probable,'  says  Fenton.  '  But  then,  you  see,  I 
knew  so  little  of  her,  beyond  meeting  her  here,  and  in  some 
of  the  houses  rouniL' 

11 
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'True.'  Lady  Maria  pauses.  '  I  regret  that  suggestion  of 
mine^  however/  says  she  presently,  in  a  low  tone. 

'  We  must  all  regret/  declares  Mr.  Browne  suddenly. 
*  Regrets  come  by  the  hundredweight.  Do  not,  however,  I 
beg  of  you,  dear  Lady  Maria,  give  up  too  much  time  to  the  one 
associated  with  Miss  Royce.' 

He  is  smiling  genially,  but  is  there  meaning  in  the  smile  ? 
Again  Mrs.  Verschoyle  glances  at  Fenton,  but  Fenton  is  smiling 
too. 

'  Regret  is  another  word  for  folly,'  says  he,  breaking  into 
Dicky's  disquisition.  '  Take  my  word  for  it,  Miss  Royce  knew 
very  well  what  she  was  about  when  .   .   .   Ah  ! ' 

He  stops  suddenly.     Cecil  Fairfax  has  just  come  in. 

*  Is  it  true  V  asks  she,  in  a  little  grave  way,  holding  Lady 
Maria's  hand. 

'  Quite  true,'  says  Fenton,  who  has  followed  her  up  the  room. 
'And  I  have  just  been  allaying  Lady  Maria's  touches  of  con- 
science by  telling  her  that  I  fancy,  from  what  /  have  seen  of 
Miss  Royce,  she  is  quite  capable  of  arranging  her  own  plans. 
She  struck  me  as  clever.     Eh  ?' 

'  What  I  think,'  says  Miss  Fairfax — her  beautiful  face  still 
grave  and  anxious — '  is,  that  she  will  soon  come  back  again. 
It  was  a  childish  freak — a  fit  of  anger.  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  be 
so.  How  ' — a  slight  suspicion  of  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes 
— '  how  prelli)  she  was  !     Didn't  you  ' — to  Fenton — '  think  so  ?' 

'  Yes,  distinctly  pretty,'  says  he  indifferently. 

'  You  think  she  will  come  back,'  says  Verschoyle,  leaning 
forward. 

He  has  been  watching  her  face — the  only  face  in  the  world 
for  him — and  has  marked  in  it  the  almost  divine  grief  and 
longing  for  the  return  of  the  girl  who  last  night  had  run  away 
from  them.  Thei-e  is  no  censure  in  the  gentle  eyes — no 
hoiToi*,  no  disgust,  only  pity  and  forbearance,  and  a  desire  to 
see  her  safe  once  more. 

'  Oh,  I  do,'  cries  she,  with  something  in  her  soft  voice  that 
might  almost  be  termed  vehemence.  '  I  feel  sure  of  it :  don't 
you  ?' 

Again  she  addresses  her  words  to  Fenton,  as  if  his  opinion 
alone  is  dear  to  her,  a  fact  that  Verschoyle,  with  a  sigh  and  a 
slight  frown,  acknowledges.  Fenton,  on  his  part,  is  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  amusement  that  is  not  altogether  without  its 
bitterness. 
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'  I  have  not  studied  her/  says  he.  '  But  you  are  doubtless 
right.  Criminals' — he  laughs  lightly — 'always  return  to  the 
scenes  of  their  crimes.      Isn't  that  what  the  sages  say  ?' 

In  his  soul  he  is  hoping,  and,  indeed,  is  certain,  that  Maden 
will  never  again  revisit  Hillesden. 

'  Poor  little  girl  !  I  liked  her,'  says  Cecil  gently. 
Her  glance  is  still  for  Fenton,  and  now  at  last,  so  direct  is 
her  gaze,  he  loses  in  part  his  self-possession. 

'So  did  I,'  returns  he  haltingly.      'She  was  very  original.' 
'/  loved  her!'  cried  Jinnie.     '  I  hope  she'll  come  back  soon. 
She  told  me  stories,  sometimes,  about  fairies  and  things.      A 
queen  fairy  there  was  always,  and  a  king  one,  too.      And  the 
king  one  was  like  you,  Sidney.' 

A  rather  uncomfortable  silence  follows  on  this,  though  why, 
no  one  can  say.  Mr.  Browne,  who  is  always  full  of  resource, 
breaks  it. 

'Jinnie!'  inquires  he  anxiously,  'who  was  the  fairy  queen 
like  ?  Me,  wasn't  it  ?  Take  tune.  Sort  of  delicate  kind  of 
beauty  like  mine.     Eh  }' 

'  No,  she  was  like  Cecil,'  says  Jinnie.     '  Fair  and  tall,  and 
big,  hig  eyes.' 
Cecil  laughs. 

'  Miss  Royce  herself  was  far  more  like  a  fairy  queen  than  I 
am,'  says  she.  '  But  you  and  I,  Sidney,  should  feel  compli- 
mented. Evidently  she  admired  us  both.  Poor  little  thing  ! 
I  wonder  where  she  is  now  }' 

'  Yes — so  do  I,'  says  Fenton  agreeably. 

'  Had  she  any  money .?'  asks  Verschoyle,  as  if  struck  by  an 
uncomfortable  thought. 

'Most  fortunately,  I  paid  her  her  salary  two  days  ago/ 
returns  Mrs.  Verschoyle.  '  So  she  has  enough  for  the  moment 
— for  a  little  time — at  all  events.  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that. 
Because  I  really  think  she  would  have  gone  away,  even  with- 
out what  was  owing  to  her,  she  was  such  a  queer,  proud, 
passionate  girl.' 

'She  left  a  great  deal  of  her  clothes  behind  hei*,'  says  Lady 
Maria  discontentedly. 

'She   will   have  to  come  back,  so,'  says  Jinnie   hopefully. 
'She   loved   that  little   blue   blouse  with   the  sparky  stones. 
Perhaps  she'll  come  for  it  to-morrow.' 
'  Perhaps  so,'  says  her  mother. 
But  Miss  Royce  comes  back  no  more  to  tlie  Dower-house, 
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and  presently  the  delightful  sensation  her  romantic  disappear- 
ance had  created  in  Hillesden  dies  away,  and  people  begin  to 
forget  her.  It  takes  but  a  veiy  few  days  to  do  this,  and,  in- 
deed, before  September  has  half  gone  by  us,  things  have 
settled  down  again.  Mr.  Popkin  has  returned  to  his  wooing 
of  the  reluctant  Carry,  and  Miss  Langley-Binks  to  her  pui-suit 
of  the  dejected  Richie.  Fenton  has  left  The  Towers,  with  a 
promise  to  return  shortly  after  Christmas,  and  a  tender  pressure 
of  Cecil's  cold  little  hands  that  means  very  little  to  him,  but 
enough  to  her  to  make  her  dream  of,  and  long  for,  the  coming 
of  the  new  year.  Old  Miss  Desmond  has  begun  to  tremble 
at  the  near  approach  of  November,  when  she  will  have  to  pay 
up  that  overdue  old  loan  of  twenty  pounds,  of  which  but  ten 
is  producible.  And  Carry — Carry  has  begun  to  put  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  her  grand  plot. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'  What  thou  intendest  to  do,  speak  not  of  before  thou  doest  it.' 

The  plot  itself  had  been  maturing  for  a  long  time  in  her  busy 
brain,  but  the  winning  of  the  tweed  at  the  late  bazaar  had 
brought  it  forth.  She  had  heard  several  times  of  how  people 
made  very  handsome  weekly  sums  out  of  the  sale  of  tlieir 
rabbits,  and  being  a  most  excellent  shot  as  women  go,  she  had 
even  tried  her  luck  with  those  cunning  little  beasts ;  but 
somehow  the  swish-swish  of  her  petticoats,  go  as  delicately  as 
she  could,  always  gave  them  the  warning  signal,  and  the  flash 
of  their  little  wicked  white  tails  was  all  she  ever  saw  of  them 
as  they  disappeared  into  their  bin-rows.  Of  course,  there  was 
an  occasional  success,  but  that  counted  as  nothing  to  a  ffirl 
eager,  and  longing  with  an  almost  jjassionate  desire,  to  make 
money  out  of  the  troublesome  little  wretches  that  destroyed 
darling  auntie's  garden — to  compel  them  to  pay  off  the  debt 
that  lay  on  the  poor  old  lady's  head,  and  troubled  her  night 
and  day,  and  so  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever.  It  seemed  such  a 
trivial  sum.  Ten  pounds  !  Any  day,  every  day,  kind-hearted 
people  give  twenty  times  that  sum  to  deserving  charities ;  but, 
then,  Miss  Desmond  would  have  no  charity  given  to  her :  nor, 
indeed,  did  anyone,  save  Richie,  know  of  the  trouble  she  was 
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in.     For  all  that  she  kept  locked  in  her  own  old  sorrowful 
breast. 

But  Carr}',  you  see,  had  thought  of  a  plan  to  help  her — a 
plan  that  Miss  Desmond  would  not  have  listened  to  for  a 
single  moment — at  which,  indeed,  her  decorous  and  beautiful 
old  hair  would  have  risen  with  horror ;  so  Carry  said  nothing 
about  it  to  her,  and  smuggled  the  bundle  of  tweed  up  to  her 
own  I'oom,  without  so  much  as  Miss  Desmond's  being  aAvare 
of  its  presence  in  the  house— a  deceitful  proceeding  that 
became  a  stern  duty  under  the  severe  probity  of  Carry's  heart. 
If  auntie  cannot  hel})  herself,  then,  foul  means  or  fair,  auntie 
must  be  helped. 

This  is  the  evening  when  the  successful  smuggling  was 
accomplished,  and  Carry,  having  secured  her  bedroom  door 
against  all  intruders,  lays  the  precious  bundle  on  her  bed,  and 
opens  it. 

My  goodness,  what  a  lot  there  is  of  it !  Why,  there  is 
enough  here  to  make  a  dress  for  auntie,  and  a  skirt  for  hei'- 
self,  besides  leaving  plenty  over  for  .  .  .  Carry  sits  down  on 
the  edge  of  her  small  snowy  bed,  and  goes  into  agonies  of 
silent  computations. 

Presently  she  rises,  opens  a  drawer  in  the  old  cupboard, 
takes  out  a  certain  garment,  and  lays  it  prone  upon  the  bed 
beside  the  precious  tweed.  The  garment  shall  be  nameless  ; 
it  might  shock  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  few  if  it  was  given 
openly  to  the  world,  and  why  draw  unnecessary  blood  ?  Carry 
herself  has  evidently  no  fear  of  the  garment  in  question  ;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  presently  she  is  measuring  it,  and  pinning 
some  of  the  delightful  tweed  on  to  it,  and  cutting  here,  and 
snipping  there,  until  at  last  the  pliant  tweed  has  grown  some- 
what into  the  shape  of  the  'nameless  thing'  on  the  bed. 
There  is,  however,  one  change  that  must  be  made.  Carry 
stands,  scissors  in  hand,  frowning  over  this.     Yes,  certainly 

.   .   .  the  tweed  replica  must  be  a  little  fuller  about  the  kn 

But  if  so.   .   .      How  ]icvplcxiiig  it  is  ! 

It  is  quite  late  belorc  Carry  goes  to  bed. 

The  delicate  morning  air,  stealing  in  through  her  open 
window,  wakes  her.  Her  first  thought  is  for  lier  work  of  the 
night  before.  Flinging  herself  back  on  her  pillow,  she  regards 
it  with  great  admiration.  It  is  hanging  on  the  door  of  the 
wardrobe  ojiposite,  and  is  only  pinned  together,  but  even  so 
it  answers  all  her  cx])cctations. 


r: 
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Never  again,  when  she  goes  out  shooting,  will  she  find  her 
silly  skirts  knocking  against,  or  else  being  caught  in,  the 
briers,  and  so  giving  those  wily  rabbits  a  chance  of  escape. 
Now  they  will  never  hear  her  coming.  And  what  a  good 
thing  that  Richie  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  her  so 
excellent  a  shot  !  Really,  Richie  is  an  in\aluable  friend  ;  but 
even  to  him  this  must  never,  never  be  told.  Nor  to  auntie, 
either.  They — it  is  awfully  silly  of  them  —  but  she  feels 
sure  they  would  be  mad  with  her.  But  if  Richie  wei'e  to 
see  her!  He  might,  you  know.  'Well' — recklessly — 'I 
don't  care  !' 

She  is  out  of  bed  by  this  time,  and  has  flung  her  window  a 
little  wider  to  listen  to  the  morning  song  of  the  world  out- 
side. Such  duets,  such  trios  !  Such  sad  sweet  monotones  ! 
rVU  this  enters  into  her ;  but  presently  she  comes  back  to  the 
mundane  present.  To  ensure  the  success  of  her  scheme  she 
must  go  down  to-day  to  old  INIurphy,  Avho  lives  a  little  outside 
the  village — old  Murj)hy,  who  buys  in  all  the  rabbits,  hares, 
wild-fowl,  and  so  forth,  for  the  London  market,  besides  keep- 
ing an  inn.  If  he  will  help  her  (and  surely  he  will,  for  her 
father's  sake),  then  she  Avill  take  out  the  pins  from  that 
strange  garmeiit  over  there,  and  bind  it  safely  together  with 
needle  and  thread,  and  then  '  go  a-hunting.' 

The  afternoon  sees  her  in  the  little  town,  close  to  Murphy's 
inn,  a  distinctly  guilty  look  upon  her  face.  It  does  seem  a 
little  dreadful,  having  to  come  here  and  ask  Murphy  to  buy, 
perhaps  mythical,  rabbits.  How  can  she  be  sure,  even  with 
the  help  of  //,  she  will  be  able  to  shoot  them  }  Still,  Murphy, 
in  this  her  hour  of  need,  is  her  only  refuge,  and  so,  after  a 
second  struggle  with  herself,  she  walks  u])  boldly  to  Welcome 
All,  as  the  good  Murphy  now  calls  his  house,  though  once  it 
had  been  only  too  well  known  as  the  Sign  of  the  Flea. 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  native  of  Cork,  had  left  the  city  of  the  Lee 
in  his  earliest  youth,  and  finding  himself  after  many  years  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hillesden,  with  some  small  means  in 
his  possession,  had  set  up  there  an  inn,  and  in  a  moment  of 
what  he  fondly  deemed  to  be  brilliant  inspiration  had  called 
it  by  the  above  too  suggestive  title. 

To  him,  it  seemed  a  truly  lively  name  for  his  new  venture, 
and  he  quite  chortled  when  tlie  hanging  sign,  drawn  and 
painted  by  a  travelling  '  artist,'  was  hung  over  his  door.  The 
artist    had    transformed   the    flea    i)roper   into  a   huge   brown 
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grasshopper,  being  perhaps  too  dehcately  minded  to  paint  the 
real  thing  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  noble  effort  towards  civilization, 
Mr.  Murphy  insisted  on  the  name  being  written  in  clear  print 
above  (so  as  to  avoid  mistake,  perhaps),  and  the  grasshopper 
as  he  stooped,  in  a  painfully  poised  position,  seemed  only  too 
ready  for  a  pounce. 

Altogether  it  was  too  realistic,  loo  lively,  and  customers 
fought  shy  of  Murphy's  inn — so  shy,  indeed,  that  presently 
the  brilliant  propounder  of  its  name  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Desmond — who  for  some  years  had 
been  doing  his  best  to  get  through  the  acres  of  Tudor  Hall — 
had  come  forward  to  the  helji  of  his  countryman  (poor  Mr. 
Desmond  was  always  trying  to  hcl])  everyone,  except  himself), 
and,  with  the  lavish  generosity  that  had  ruined  him,  had  by  a 
timely  cheque  set  uji  the  bankrupt  Murphy  once  again  in  life. 
It  was  not  money  thrown  away.  Murphy  changed  the  title 
of  his  house — '  'Twas  unlucky,'  he  said — and  called  it,  as  a 
more  hopeful  sign,  Welcome' All.  This  the  many  cockneys 
who  stayed  there  off  and  on  changed  to  Welcome  Hall,  which, 
of  course,  gave  it  quite  an  astonishing  push,  seeming  })atriar- 
chal  and  a'ristocratic.  After  that,  indeed,  Murphy  had  pros- 
pered amazingly,  whilst  his  benefactor  went  lower  and  lower, 
until  kindly  death  seized  him. 

No  one  could  accuse  poor  Mr.  Desmond  of  drinking,  of  gamb- 
ling, or  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  wife  who  died  before  him, 
and  adored  him  to  the  last  ;  but,  still,  all  things  went.  He 
had  run  through  his  own  property  in  Ireland,  and  then 
through  his  wife's  in  England,  and  all  in  the  happiest  way. 
He  was   one   of  the   most   regretted  men,  in   his  own  world, 

when  he  died. 

^k  *  *  *  * 

'  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment  ?'  says  Carry,  walking 
through  Mr.  Murphy's  door  and  into  his  shop,  with  all  the 
speed  and  nervous  energy  of  one  who  has  been  for  hours 
making  up  her  mind  to  a  plunge. 

Murphy,  who  is  standing  beliind  his  counter,  comes  (piirkly 
forward.  He  has  small,  twinkling  eyes,  an  abominably  long 
upper  lip,  and  a  most  pleasant  air. 

'  'Tis  an  honour  ye'll  be  doin'  me,  miss,  to  spake  to  me  at 
all,'  says  he  with  immense  bonhomie,  largely  mingled  with 
respect. 
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He  is  a  big  man,  with  a  wonderful  stomach,  and  this  he 
strokes  affectionately  as  he  regards  her. 

'  Oh  no/  says  Carry.  '  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Murphy,  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I ' — nervously — *  I'm  a 
little  troubled.' 

Murphy  looks  at  her. 

'Trouble  is  worse  than  murdher,'  says  he  sententiously. 
He  opens  a  small  door  that  leads  from  his  shop  to  a  tiny 
parlour  within.  '  Come  in  here,  Miss  Carry,  an'  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

Carry  follows  him.  The  little  room  is  neat  and  cosy,  though 
a  smart  fire  burning  in  the  grate  renders  it  uncomfortably 
warm.  _  But  the  big  man's  face  has  a  touch  of  sympathy  in  it 
that  smooths  her  way  for  her. 

'  It  isn't  mi)  trouble,  Murphy,'  sa^'s  she.  '  It  is  Miss  Des- 
mond's.    She '     She  stammers  a  little. 

*  An'  how  is  she  ?'  asks  the  Irish  giant  tenderly.  '  Fegs, 
'twas  only  a  month  ago  I  went  by  yer  house,  an'  I  saw  her, 
an'  grand  the  old  lady  looked,  praise  be  !  But  if  she's  in  any 
way  pressed.  Miss r-' 

*  Well,  she  is.  Murphy,  and — and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might,  with  your  help — make  things  easier  for  her.'  Poor 
Carry's  eyes  now  are  full  of  tears^ 

'  Faith,  'tis  like  yer  father  ye  are,'  says  Mr.  Mur])hy,  with 
quite  unbounded  admiration.  He  is  leaning  against  his  round 
mahogany  table.  To  sit  in  company  with  a  Desmond  would 
never  have  occurred  to  him.  '  Ye  have  a  plan  in  yer  mind 
now,  I  can  see,  an'  proud  I'll  be  if  I  can  help  it  out.  Him^ 
self ' — meaning  the  late  Desmond — '  was  the  divil  all  out  at 
thinkin'.     Why,  I  remimber  ' — here  he  grows  enthusiastic — - 

'  whin  the  Sheriff  himself  came  down  here  an'  thried ' 

Here  he  breaks  off  suddenly,  finding  himself  on  tender  ground. 
'  Ah,  he  was  a  great  man — a  great  man  entirely  !'  says  he, 
sheering  off  very  cleverly. 

At  this  Carry  tells  him  that  her  desire,  her  hope,  is  to  kill 
the  rabbits  on  her  aunt's  pro})ert}',  and  give  them  to  Murphy 
to  sell  in  London. 

'  I  know  you  have  many  other  people  who  supply  you  with 
rabbits.' 

'  That's  thrue,  miss.' 

*  And  therefore  I  know  I  am  a  great  trouble  to  you — even 
asking  you  to  helj)  me.' 
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'  Throuble  !  An'  is  it  throuble  ye'd  be  spakin'  of  to  me, 
who  would  not  be  above  ground  this  minnit  but  for  yer 
father !  Throuble  isn't  a  word,  miss,  to  be  used  between  you 
an'  Jim  Murphy.' 

'  You  are  kind — too  kind/  says  Carry  in  a  little  choking 
way.     Oh,  he  will  help  her,  then  ! 

*  Kind  !  No,'  says  Jim  Murphy  ;  '  'tis  yer  father  was  kind 
to  me.  An'  I'm  tellin'  ye  this,  miss,  that  yer  father's  daughther 
is  all  the  woi'ld  to  me.' 

'  But  I  want  you  to  understand  this,  Murphy,'  says  Cany, 
her  face  pale  and  her  eyes  a  little  strained,  '  that,  of  course, 
I  can't,  supply  you  with  as  many  rabbits  as  the  others  can, 
and  perhaps ' 

'  Not  a  ha'porth  o'  diiference  would  that  make  in  my  thrade,' 
says  Mr.  Murphy.  '  One  here  and  there  can  always  go  to 
market  along  with  the  others.' 

'  One  !  Oh,  I  think  I  can  send  }ou  a  great  many  more 
than  that  every  week,'  says  Cany  eagerly. 

'  The  more  the  merrier,  miss.  The  fac'  is,'  says  Mr.  Murphy, 
leaning  towards  her,  and  sjieaking  in  a  low  voice,  'that  I've 
(juite  a  big  business  in  London  now.  But  that's_tellin',  ye 
know,  an'  'tis  only  herself — his  wife — 'knows  it ;  an'  I  leave 
it  to  you,  miss,  dear,  not  to  repeat  it,  or  I'd  have  all  my  prices 
raised  wid  these  divils  I'ound  here.  Your  father  was  a  good 
tViend  to  me,  miss,  an'  Jim  Murphy  ain't  the  one  to  forget  it ; 
an'  ye  may  bet  yer  life,  miss,  that  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  ye  wid 
the  rabbits  !  But ' — Mr.  Murphy's  ftice  lowers,  and  his  eyes 
seek  the  ground — '  if  I  might,  widout  givin'  ye  offence,  say  a 
word,  'tis  that  I'm  sorry  to  me  heart,  miss,  that  you  should 
have  to  come  here  to-day  to  ask  this  tliriflin'  service  of 
me.' 

'  It  is  not  trifling.  Murphy,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
your  kindness,'  says  Carry. 

With  a  certain  dignity  she  extends  her  hand  to  the  giant 
before  her,  who  clas}=>s  it  as  if  it  is  a  empty  eggshell,  bowing 
the  while. 

'  I'm  thinkin',  miss  dear,'  says  he,  having  released  Cany's 
hand,  '  that  maybe  ye'd  be  wantin'  someone  to  carry  down 
here  the  little  bastes  for'  ye,  when  kilt.  An'  ye  know.  Miss 
Carry,  that  'tis  the  world  an'  all  to  git  boys  now  to  do  anythin' 
— even  barrin'  the  expense  of  payin'  thim.  But  there's  that 
farm  on  (lover's  Hill,  miss — ye  heard   1  got  it,  belike.''     An' 
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three  times  a  week  I've  got  to  go  past  yer  gates  to  reach  it, 
an 

'  Yes,  I  heai'd  ;  and  I  was  so  glad  you  got  that  farm,'  says 
Carry  cordially. 

Indeed,  there  had  been  a  rather  shai-p  competition  for  the 
farm  in  question  Avhen  it  came  to  the  hammer  ;  but  Murphy, 
who  was  then  what  he  called  himself  in  the  bosom  of  Mrs. 
Murphy  (who  was  all  his  family),  '  a  warm  man,'  had  bid 
above  all  others,  and  so  became  master  of  the  coveted  bit  of 
land. 

'  Thank  ye,  miss.  Any  way,  'twill  make  it  aisy  for  me  now 
to  help  ye  in  this  underthakin'  o'  yours.  I'll  be  at  yer  gates 
Avidout  fail  three  times  a  week,  barrin'  accidents,  an'  if  ye  can 
manage  to  send  somewan  to  the  enthrance-gate  Avid  the 
rabbits  to  meet  me  on  thim  occasions,  I'm  thiukin'  it  may  be 
savin'  a  thrifle  of  throuble  to  ye.' 

'  You  are  always  thinking,  IVIurphy,  of  other  people,  it  seems 
to  me,'  says  Cany  gratefully.  '  You  are  very  good  to  me,  at 
all  events,  and  I  can  hardly  say  how  obliged  I  am.'  She  pauses, 
drumming  her  fingers  on  the  table.  '  You — you  won't  tell 
cwAjonc,  will  you  ?' 

'  Not  I,  me  dear- — no,  nor  Mrs.  Murjihy,  eyther.  You  aren't 
goin',  miss,  widout  a  cup  o'  tay .''  Herself  is  out,  but  she'll  be 
in  in  a  minnit,  an'  quite  put  out,  miss,  if  ye  go  widout  a  sup  o' 
somethin'.  A  glass  of  madeira,  miss,  now }  Yer  poor  father ' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  stay  any  longer,'  says  Carry  ;  '  but  you 
can  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  tell  her  I  shall  never 
forget  how  kind  you  have  been  to  me,  Murj)hy,  and  how 
grateful  I  feel.' 

'  Arrah,  nonsense.  Miss  Carry !  an'  what  are  ye  sayin'  at  all, 
any  way  Y  says  Murphy,  looking  extra  firm  because  of  the 
tear  in  his  eye.  '  (Grateful  is  not  a  word,  miss,  from  you  to 
me — but  from  me  to  you.  All  I  have  in  the  world  I  owe  to 
you  and  yours.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

'  Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day, 
How  you  will  tremble  there,  to  stand  exposed, 
The  foremost  in  the  rank  of  gnilty  ghosts, 
That  must  be  doom'd  for  murder  ! 

Think  on  murder  1' 

It  is  half-past  five,  and  the  pale  gray  light  of  the  lovely 
September  morning  is  spreading  over  the  dull  expanse  of 
laAvn  that  runs  in  its  neglected  fashion  southward  from  the 
porch  of  Tudor  Hall.  It  is  now  lighting  up,  in  delicate  misty 
fashion,  the  thickl3'-wooded  sidelands  that  slope  also  south- 
wards and  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  lays  bare  the  sandy- 
looking  soil  below  in  the  tall  bracken,  its  green  now  tinging 
to  yellow,  and  the  small  dwelling-places  of  those  tremendously 
domesticated  people,  the  conies. 

The  gray  light,  growing  more  mellow  now  (perhaps  in  spite 
of  itself),  is  gathering  round  a  figure  standing  just  inside  the 
copse  on  the  left,  and  peering  intently  towards  the  lively 
warren  below.  It  is  seemingly  the  figure  of  a  slim  and 
gi'aceful  lad,  gun  in  hand,  and  clad  in  knickerbockers  and  a 
short  loose  coat.  The  stout  little  boots  that  cover  his  feet 
prove  the  latter  to  be  remarkably  small  for  even  a  lad  of  his  size, 
and  the  legs,  with  their  long  stockings,  are  thin  to  a  degree. 
On  the  head  of  this  silent,  watching,  waiting  boy  sits  a  Tam- 
o'-Shanter,  that  gives  him  quite  a  coquettish  air.  Boys  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  coquettish,  and  thus  this  cap — or  is  it  the  caj), 
or  the  knickerbockers,  or  the  entire  ensemble  .'' — gives  him 
the  air  of  a  juvenile,  if  delightful,  masquerader. 

Bang — bang  !  The  report  rings  through  the  still,  misty  air, 
and  the  boy  runs  sharply  doMu  the  hill,  to  find  three  rabbits 
waiting  for  him — though  through  no  overpowering  desire  of 
their  own.  Quickly  catching  them  up,  with  a  half-frightened 
look  to  right  and  left,  he  hurries  up  the  hill  again,  but  very 
little  burdened  by  the  weight  of  his  bunnies.  He  has  hardly 
reached  the  top,  however,  when  a  loud  cry  from  below  reaches 
his  ears : 

'  Hi,  there  !  Stop,  you  young  rascal  !  .So  I've  found  you  at 
last,  have  I  ?  Sto)),  I  sav,  or,  by  George  !  I'll  ])ut  a  few  ounces 
into  you.' 
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For  a  moment  the  lad  stops  as  if  petrified,  casts  a  hasty 
glance  behind  him  down  the  hill,  from  whence  the  voice 
evidently  comes,  and  then,  with  a  vehement  exclamation, 
flings  the  rabbits  into  a  hole  beneath  a  beech-tree — flings  an 
armful  of  dried  leaves  over  them  (even  in  this  supreme 
moment  the  young  reprobate  does  not  forget  to  hide  them), 
and  then  I'aces  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Excellent  speed,  too.  It  leaves  the  man  behind — puffing 
and  blowing  up  the  hill — very  far  in  the  rear  by  the  time  he 
gets  to  the  top  of  it.  Perhaps  rage  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  puffing  and  blowing — you  know  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  really  good  swear  running  at  your  best  uphill — because 
now,  when  the  pursuer,  looking  round  him,  sees  nothing  in 
view,  no  prey,  not  even  a  pair  of  heels,  he  gives  way  to  a 
short  and  naughty  word,  and  is  evidently  so  much  the  better 
for  it  that  anyone  might  feel  quite  sorry  for  him,  in  that  its 
expression  has  been  so  long  delayed. 

The  boy,  still  running,  but  now  a  long  way  off,  suddenly 
finding  himself  in  an  intricate  place — all  briers,  and  trailing 
dog-roses  that  trij)  one's  footsteps  at  every  turn — stops  af- 
frightedly,  and  looks  back  in  tremulous  fashion.  Not  such  a 
hero  as  one  might  imagine,  after  all ;  a  very  sorry  coward, 
plainl}-. 

'  Oh,  it  Avas — it  //y/.v  Richie  !' 

A  little  turn  of  the  head,  and  an  overhanging  bough  knocks 
the  Tam-o'-Shanter  off  the  boyish  curls,  and  Carry  Desmond 
stands  revealed  in  the  tweed  breeches  and  coat  the  bazaar  had 
so  kindly  provided  ;  in  boots  and  long  stockings — in  fact,  in  a 
rational  costume.  The  New  Woman,  no  doubt,  will  applaud 
Carry.  But,  alas  !  Carry  herself  is  ashamed  of  it ;  and  yet 
never  in  her  life  has  she  looked  so  well.  This  ought  to  touch 
the  Old  \\'oman  ! 

The  way  is  thorny  before  her,  in  every  sense,  and  she  makes 
an  effort  now  to  gather  up  her  petticoats,  so  as  to  conquer 
successfully  the  briers  in  her  way.  But  petticoats  there  are 
none  to  clutch,  and  again  she  dashes  boldly  through  the  angry 
tangle,  in  a  haste  that  might  be  called  frantic,  because  of  the 
fact  that  Richie  is  somewhere  there  behind  her,  and  may  even 
now  be  on  her  track. 

She  has  picked  up  the  cap  and  placed  it  once  more  upon 
her  shapely  head.  Carry,  who  had  never  been  regarded  as 
even  good-looking,  though,  somehow,  everyone  admired  hex* — 
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that   iSj    luTself- — now,    in  this   extraordinary   costume,   looks 

charming.    Half  a  boy  in  her  nature,  this  dress  appeals  to  her 

in  some  strange  way,  so  that  she  instinctively  responds  to  it — 

and  thus,  delighting  secretly  in  the  part  she  is  playing,  looks 

better  than  ever  she  looked  in  all  her  life  before.   Fine  feathers 

undoubtedly  make  fine  birds,  but  poor  Carry  had  never  had 

fine  feathers.     But  these  new  ones,  that  are  so  far  from  being 

fine,  suit  her,  as  often  some  chance  fancy  dress — hitherto  the 

last  thing  that  would  have  been  thought  of  by  its  wearer — 

happens  to  be  the  one  thing  most  suitable  to  his  or  her  style. 

'  Fancy  it's  being  Richie,'  breathes  she,  still  running. 

Her  thoughts  run  with  her.     The  rabbits,  of  course,  are 

safe.   He  certainly  could  not  have  seen  Avhere  she  threw  them, 

and  this  afternoon  she  can  get  them  again,  and  leave  them 

with  the  others  where  Murphy  will  find  them,  and  take  them 

away.     It  is  the  second  week  of  her  venture,  and  already  she 

has  made  four  pounds.     Why,  shortly — very  shortly — she  will 

be  able  to  give  auntie  enough  to  pay  that  hateful  debt — and 

without  her  knowing  a  word  about  it,  too.  That  is  the  principal 

thing;.     Poor  darling  old  auntie  would  be   so   distressed    at 

seeinff  her  in  .   .  .  She  looks  down  at  them. 

But  four  pounds  already  ! 

And  all  honestly  earned.  Murphy  had  at  first — at  least,  she 
t/iuiighf  he  had  at  first — made  an  attempt  to  give  her  more  than 
he  gave  the  others,  but  she  had  asked  about  things,  and  now 
she  knew  it  was  all  right.  And,  indeed,  it  Avas  !  Murphy, 
Avho  would  Avillingly  have  doubled  the  price  of  rabbits  where 
she  was  concerned,  had  seen,  after  a  short  interview  with  her, 
that  it  would  not  do,  and  had  given  in.  It  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  do  this,  in  that  he  found  she  Avas  an  excellent  shot.  '  A 
raal  clever  crathure,'  he  called  her.  'An'  the  divil  Avid  the 
gun.'  He  Avas,  indeed,  so  filled  with  admiration  that  he  Avould 
fain  have  praised  her  high  and  Ioav  ;  but  he  kneAv  how  she  felt 
about  it,  and  he  kept  her  secret  as  he  Avould  have  kept  his  life. 
Carry,  now  finding  herself  unpursued,  continues  her  way 
more  sloAvly  to  the  house. 

It  is  only  a  little  after  six  o'clock.  Auntie,  Avho  never  rises 
before  nine,  Avill  be  safe  in  bed,  and  if  she  has  missed  getting 
her  usual  number  of  rabbits,  still,  she  will  gain  something  in 
the  fact  that  she  Avill  not  have  to  circumvent  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  Avho  is  generally  on  the  prowl  Avhen  she  comes  home  in 
the  morning.  She  has'  been  driven  by  this  '  general ' — general 
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nuisance.  Carry  calls  her — to  enter  by  the  drawing-room 
window  at  times,  the  assiduity  of  the  '  general  '  being  so  great 
as  to  block  the  ordinary  ways  of  doors.  But  this  morning,  if 
Richie  has  stopped  her  money-making,  he  has,  at  all  events, 
made  it  possible  to  her  to  get  back  to  her  room  unseen  by 
anyone  in  these  too,  too  modern  clothes,  and  perhaps  indulge  in 
a  good  sleep  before  breakfast.  Any  way,  auntie  can't  hear  of 
her  escapade  this  time. 

After  all,  she  finds  the  respectable  doorway  entrance  still 
denied  to  her  ;  the  '  general '  had  secured  everything  last 
night,  and  the  hall  door  must  evidently  have  successfully 
clicked  after  Carry's  morning  departure.  Never  mind — the 
drawing-room  window  is  always  a  gentle  friend. 

She  slips  through  it  now,  and  through  the  somewhat  ghostly 
room  itself,  and  upstairs — one  stair  at  a  time,  though  really 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  as  auntie,  of  course,  is  in  her 
deepest  slumber  ;  and  so  along  the  corridor,  and  so  to  the 
turning  to  her  own  room,  and  so  into— auntie's  arms  ! 

Not  literally.  ...  In  this  dim  and  darkened  tiny  corridor, 
lit  by  but  one  window  at  its  end,  and  that  shrouded  by 
curtains,  the  light  is  only  just  visible,  and  Miss  Desmond,  in  a 
trailing  dressing-gown  that  has  seen  an  eternity  already,  find- 
ing herself  standing  between  the  quasi  light  and  a  frightful 
burglar,  gives  way  to  a  spirited  scream. 

'Stand  back,  fellow!'  cries  she  valiantly,  'or  I'll  call  my 
niece !' 

This  admirable  defence  seems  to  cow  the  burglar.  '  My 
niece'  seems,  indeed,  a  word  to  conjure  with.  'My  niece,' 
however,  is  now  trying  wildly  to  slide  behind  a  big  old- 
fashioned  stand  on  which  some  cloaks  and  hats  are  hanging. 
This  sliding  suggests  to  Miss  Desmond  the  idea  that  he  wants 
to  get  to  the  other  side  of  her — her  back,  in  fact — and  there 
to  make  a  speedy  end  of  her. 

'  You  would  murder  me  !'  cries  she  shi'illy.  '  But  bewai*e  ! 
I  have  but  to  raise  my  voice,  and  a  dozen  minions  will  surround 
me.     Go,  you  bold  bad  man,  before  the  worst  befalls  you.' 

Poor  old  Miss  Desmond,  her  eyes  now  starting  from  her 
head,  but  her  outwai'd  courage  unimpaired,  sees  the  awful 
thing  behind  the  stand  creeping  further  and  further  towards 
her,  as  she  fondly  believes ;  as  a  fact,  the  '  awful  thing '  is 
standing  stock-still,  frightened  out  of  its  life. 

'Ha,  would  you.'''  cries  Miss  Desmond.   '  Would  you  murder  a 
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defenceless  lady?  Then  take  your  doom.  John!' — with  the  air 
of  a  Viking — 'call  Miss  Desmond!  Carry!'  There  is  real  mean- 
ing in  this  cry.  'Fly  to  me.  Thomas!  Michael!  William!  Ho, 
there !  Come  this  way.'  There  is  not  a  John  or  a  Thomas  or  any 
other  man  in  the  household,  and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this 
lends  a  truly  hei'oic  coiiunand  to  the  old  lady's  voice.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  knowledge,  too,  that  makes  her  turn  to  the  burglar. 
'You  hear,  man?  Run,  I  advise  you,  whilst  you  can — or  would 
you  stay  here  to  be  flayed  alive  ?  Ho,  there,  Thomas  !  run — ■ 
run  this  way  ;  you  are  taking  the  wrong  turn.  Here  in  this 
corridor  !  And  bring  the  gun,  William — your  master's  blunder- 
buss, and  his  bloodhound.  It  will  take  you  all  to  capture  this 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel.      Carry  !     Carry  I  where  are  you  ?' 

'  Oh,  auntie  !'  says  the  bloodthirsty  scoundrel,  whose  knees 
ai*e  now  shaking  together,  though  it  must  be  confessed  her 
soul  is  shaking  with  laughter.  '  I  am  here  !  Don't  you  know 
me  ?' 

Miss  Desmond  comes  to  a  standstill  ;  she  lifts  her  eyes. 
The  daylight,  now  growing  so  bold  as  to  fight  with  the  curtains 
that  overhang  the  window,  has  concpiered  them  .  .  .  and  is 
revealing  all  things.  The  shabby  corridor,  the  old  woman  in 
her  even  shabbier  magenta  dressing-gown,  the  disconcerted 
conspirator  in  her  terrible  male  attire.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
her  embarrassment  and  genuine  fear.  Carry  feels  a  sense  of 
resentment  against  that  magenta  gown,  and  with  the  resent- 
ment knows  angrily  that  she  is  rather  tickled  by  her  aunt's 
appearance,  although,  in  spite  of  the  antiquity  of  her  garments, 
Miss  Desmond  is  notably  neat  and  nice  and  dainty,  as  she 
always  is.  Oh,  well,  never  mind  ;  the  rabbits  will  make  that 
old  dressing-gown  disappear  into  the  limbo  of  the  })ast,  when 
once  the  debt  is  paid.  .  .  .  She  has  no  time  for  further 
thoughts. 

'  It  is  you  ! — yoii  !'  says  Miss  Desmond,  who  has  now  drawn 
quite  close  to  the  terrible  a})parition.  And  then,  'Oh, 
Carry !'  cries  she,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  say,  '  May 
God  forgive  you  !'  after  which  the  poor,  pi-etty  old  soul  bursts 
out  crying. 

'  Oh,  auntie,  don't  do  that !'  exclaims  Carry,  stricken  to  the 
heai-t,  and  beginning  to  long,  like  Rosalind,  for  something  to 
cover  her  legs.  '  Why — why  should  you  be  so  sorry  about  it  ? 
After  all,  auntie,  now,  what  have  I  done  ?' 

'  Done  ?     Look  at  you  !     Oh  no  '— wee{)ing  afresh — 'doit'/ 
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look  at  yourself!  Oh,  what  a  disgi'ace  !  And  you,  who  have 
always  been  such  a  good  girl,  Carry,  and  so  well  brought  up, 
and  now  to  dress  yourself  in — in ' 

It  seems  impossible  to  her — of  course,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  any  modest-minded  maiden  lady — to  continue  this 
sentence. 

'  I'm  a  good  girl  now,'  says  Carry  a  little  rebelliously. 

'  In  those  clothes  !'  Miss  Desmond  does  not  look  at  them, 
but  waves  a  hand  in  their  direction.  '■  Oh,  Carry,  I  thought 
you  the  last  to  so  far  forget  yourself !' 

'  I  have  been  forgetting  mijsclj'  indeed,'  says  Carry  a  little 
bitterly.     '  I  have  been  thinking  only  of ' 

Generosity  checks  her.  She  cannot  say  the  'you'  to  this 
trembling,  frightened,  and,  as  she  well  knows,  adoring  old 
woman. 

'  Of  whom  }'  This  hesitation  has  only  added  to  poor  Miss 
Desmond's  fears.  '  Carry,  where  have  you  been  ?  Where 
have  you  come  from  ?  Who — who  have  you  been  meeting .'' 
My  darling  child,  confide  in  your  old  auntie.  I  know  girls 
— sometimes — have  lovers.'  Miss  Desmond  had  not  been  of 
the  lucky  ones.  '  But  what  sort  of  man  can  he  be,  my  dearest, 
to  require  you  to  dress  up  like  that  ?  Oh,  he  must  be  a 
most  conceited  fellow,  to  wish  you  to  look  like — like  ' — giving 
way  to  grief  once  more — '  himself.' 

'  Lovers  !     What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of,  auntie  }' 

Carry  stares  at  her  with  unbounded  astonishment. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  the  fact  of  your  stealing  out  of  the  house 
at  such  an  early  hour.  Carry,  darling,  tell  me  who  you  went 
to  meet.' 

The  latent  sense  of  humour  in  Carry  here  takes  fire. 

'  Rabbits,'  says  she. 

'  Rabbits  r 

'  Yes — bunnies.  They  don't  love  me,  however,  with  the 
ardour  with  which  I  love  them.  Look  now,  auntie  ;  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  You  know  those  dreadful  rabbits  that  are 
always  making  havoc  of  your  garden — that  are  even  worse 
than  the  hens }  W^ell,  I  had  heard  that  Murphy — you 
remember  him  ?  down  in  the  town,  you  know — is  buying 
rabbits  right  and  left  for  the  London  market ;  and  I  thought 
if  he  would  buy  ours  it  would  help  us  a  lot,  and  give  us  money 
to  pay  that  abominable  debt.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  that  debt !'   says  Miss  Desmond,  conscious 
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of  a  fresh  twinge  of  the  fear  that  has  saddened  her  all  the 
summei'. 

'  So  I  went  to  Murphy^  and  he  was  very  good  about  it^  and 
seemed  quite  anxious  for  our  rabbits  ;  so  I  determined  to 
shoot  them.' 

<  You  ?' 

'Yes  ;  why  not  ?  You  know  I  am  an  excellent  shot,  though 
I  say  it  as  shouldn't.      Richie  taught  me.' 

'  But ' — but  how  does  all  this  explain  your  present — attire  }' 
says  Miss  Desmond. 

'  The  rabbits  must  explain  that/  says  Carry.  '  It  seems 
they  can't  bear  petticoats.  They  rustle,  don't  you  see,  and 
the  bunnies  are  so  wary  that  they  can  hear  the  slightest 
sound.      It  had  to  be  the  debt  paid,  auntie,  or — no  breeches.' 

This  awful  word  reduces  Miss  Desmond  once  more  to  the 
verge  of  hysterics. 

'  Better — far  better — be  in  debt  to  the  end  of  our  days  than 
have  you  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency,'  sobs  she.  '  Cany, 
take  them  off — take  them  off  at  once  !'  She  points  vehemently 
to  the  lower  part  of  Carry's  figure.  '  Oh,  have  you  thought, 
child  ?  Have  you  considered  }  Oh  !' — incoherently — '  if 
your  poor  mother  could  only  see  you  now !' 

Instantly  Carry  is  conscious  of  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude 
that  her  mother  is  not  here  to  see  her.  Memories  of  sound 
and  handsome  sjiankings  come  to  her  mind.  The  late  Mrs. 
Desmond,  though  sweet  and  kind  and  lovable  for  the  most 
part,  had  had  at  times — her  moments  !  The  gratitude  there- 
fore is  permissible  ;  though  afterwards  comes  the  comforting 
recollection  that  even  if  she  )rere  here.  Cany  hei'self  would  be 
too  big  (too  old  would  have  had  no  deterrent  effect  upon  her 
mother)  for  spankings  of  any  sort. 

Then  from  mother  to  father  her  mind  runs  quickly.  That 
laughter-loving,  easy,  happy-go-lucky  father  seems  now  almost 
present  to  her. 

'  Dad  would  have  liked  them,'  says  she  a  little  discon- 
solately. 

She  stares  down  at  her  extraordinary  garments,  and  half 
unconsciously  pats  the  lower — the  most  outrageous — of  them 
with  a  kind,  brown,  friendly  little  hand. 

'  Oh,  your  father  !'  says  Miss  Desmond,  with  would-be  dis- 
paragement. But  all  at  once  she,  too",  remembers  the  tender, 
large  (too  large)  heart  of  her  brother,  and  all  his  goodness 
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to  her  all  his  days^  and  she  lapses  into  silence,  trying  to  forget 
how  the  very  largeness  of  that  heart  had  reduced  them  all  to 
poverty.  Presently  she  rallies.  '  I  suppose  even  your  father 
would  have  liked  his  girl  to  be  a  girl/  says  she. 

'  I  think  any  father  would  like  his  girl  to  do  all  she  could 
to  help  those  she  loved/  says  Carry. 

'  But  not  at  such  a  sacrifice.  Do  you  think  I  would  sacrifice 
you  to  pay  this  debt  }     No,  no  !     Nor  would  he.' 

'  There  is  no  sacrifice,'  says  Carry. 

'  There  is — there  is.  (jq  and  take  oil' those  dreadful  things, 
CaiTy.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  face  above  them.  I  never 
thought  I  should  turn  my  eyes  willingly  from  your  ftice  until 
■ — now. ' 

'  Well,  Avillingly  or  unwillingly,  you  shan't  turn  it  from  me 
even  now,'  says  Carry  ;  and,  with  a  swift  gesture,  she  catches 
Miss  Desmond's  face  between  both  her  hands,  and  compels 
her  to  look  at  her. 

'  Come,  now.  Did  I  ever  look  so  well  in  my  life  .''  I  should 
have  been  a  boy,  auntie  ;  and  if  I  had  been,  oh,  how  I  should 
have  plagued  you  !  and  how  you  would  have  loved  my 
plaguing  !  As  it  is,  I  am  only  a  girl,  but  not  so  useless,  after 
all.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  that  horrid  old  debt,  and,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  burglars,  I  am  A 1.  You  know  how  I  frightened 
you,  who  are  so  full  of  pluck.  My  goodness,  auntie  !  where 
did  you  learn  all  the  bad  language  you  hurled  at  me  }  I'm 
shaking  still.'  She  slips  her  arm  round  Miss  Desmond's 
shoulders.  '  I  remember  every  Avord  of  it  ;  and  in  this  attire, 
and  with  that  slang  repertory,  I  shall  be  able  in  the  future  to 
terrify  any  decent  burglar  out  of  his  wits.' 

Miss  Desmond  is  not  proof  against  all  this  love  and  wit. 
Her  last  chance  of  dignity  is  to  change  the  subject. 

'  You  are  cold,  my  poor  child,'  says  she,  clasping  Carry's 
fingers. 

'  No  wonder,  after  the  fright  you  gave  me.  ^  But  you  are 
cold,  too.  I'll  tell  you  what :  I'll  light  a  fire,  and  get  us  both 
a  cup  of  tea.' 

'  But — but  you'll  change  your — your — your  things  first,' 
says  Miss  Desmond,  who  cannot  bring  herself  to  call  them 
clothes,  and  is  greatly  afraid  lest  the  maid  may  meet  Carry. 

'  Of  course.  It  won't  take  long.  Now  go  back  to  your  bed 
and  get  warm.  But  kiss  me  first ' — laughing — '  to  show  there 
is  no  ill  feeling.' 
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Miss  Desmond  enfolds  her  in  a  loving  embrace,  pushes  her 
from  her,  cries  '  Hurry  !' — then  pulls  her  back  again.  The 
eternal  feminine  has  risen  to  the  surface. 

'  Where  did  you  get  them  V  asks  she. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

'  When  youth  and  beauty  meet  togither, 
There's  worke  for  breath.' 

For  quite  two  weeks  Richard  Amyot  had  been  hearing  from 
different  sources  that  there  was  poaching  going  on  in  the 
rabbit-warren  at  Tudor  Hall. 

'  Nonsense/  said  he  at  first  to  his  old  factotum,  who  was 
his  bodyguard,  his  gardener  and  his  steward  in  one. 

'  They  do  say  it's  a  fact,  sir — and  they  two  pore  ladies  all 
alone  thei'e.      Shame  to  'em  !  says  I.' 

The  '  two  pore  ladies '  might  have  resented  this  speech,  but 
it  was  not  meant  for  them. 

'  But  what  have  you  heard  T 

'  'Tain't  I  who've  'card — I'm  short  o'  hearin' ;  but  Plowden's 
man  he  do  say  as  there's  firing  in  that  wood  from  five  o'  the 
clock  out.' 

'  Well,  there's  firing  in  most  woods,'  said  Richie,  who,  how- 
ever, was  begimiing  to  feel  angry. 

'Ah,  ye'll  have  yer  joke,  sir.  But  it's  gun-firing  they 
speaks  o'.  And  with  the  old  lady  there  'tis  enough  to  frighten 
her  out  o'  her  life — the  very  sound  o't.' 

In  spite  of  his  jesting,  Richie's  blood  took  fire  there.  To 
frighten  an  old  lady,  that  was  bad  enough  for  hanging  ;  but 
to  poach  on  the  lonely,  unprotected  gi'ounds  of  a  poor  old 
lady,  ah  !  that  would  require  hanging  and  quartering — only 
quartering  first.  Richie  grew  bloodthirsty  ;  but  he  was  detei'- 
mined  to  say  nothing  to  Carry  about  this  miscreant — this 
abominable  poacher — ^lest  she  should  tell  Miss  Desmond,  and 
so  give  the  dear  old  thing  unnecessary  anxiety,  because,  of 
course,  it  could  soon  be  })ut  an  end  to.      Pie  would  see  to  it. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Once,  indeed,  in  '  seeing 
to  it,'  he  almost  came  upon  the  poacher,  and,  but  for  an  un- 
timely trip  over  a  fallen  root,  would  have  caught  him.      But 
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the  rascal  was  fleet-footed,  as  rascals,  of  course,  must  be,  and 
so  he  had  lost  his  chance. 

But  chances  are  in  abundance  so  long  as  the  morning  light 
lasts,  and  to-day  it  is  lasting  excellently  as  he  trudges  in  secret 
fashion  through  the  outlying  woods  that  surround  the  warren. 
A  pretty  penny,  no  doubt,  that  fellow  is  making  out  of  poor 
Miss  Desmond's  rabbits,  while  she — she  is  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  to  pay  that  dolorous  debt  besides.  At  this 
point  Richie  used  to  laugh  a  little.  As  if  he  could  let  her 
want  for  a  paltry  ten  pounds !  He  has  saved  five  already 
(alas,  jioor  Richie  !  you  have  grown  a  little  shabby  of  late),  and 
the  sale  of  that  strawberry  heifer  next  month 

'Sh  !  what  is  that  ? 

A  breaking  of  twigs,  but  very  delicately  .  .  .  And  now  a 
dead  silence.  Richie  stands  still,  crouching  somewhat  behind 
the  bracken.  He  glances  over  it — the  rabbits'  favourite 
feeding-place — and  sees  twenty-five  or  so  of  those  small, 
nibbling  things  hop  into  the  open.  Then  a  shot  .  .  .  another. 
.   .   .     And  then  two  bunnies  lie  prone  upon  the  ground. 

'  A  bad  day's  work  for  our  poacher,'  says  Richie,  with  a 
vicious  smile.     '  I'd  have  done  better  in  one  shot.' 

He  is  running,  whilst  he  speaks,  sideways  through  the 
tangle  on  his  left,  instead  of  straight  across  the  warren  as  he 
did  last  time — and  which  he  then  recognised  to  be  a  mistake 
— and  now,  rounding  a  little,  jjauses  a  moment. 

Yes  ;  there,  coming  up  the  slope,  the  two  rabbits  on  his 
arm,  is  the  poacher.  At  once  he  knows  him  as  the  lad  who 
had  escaped  him  last  time.  Leisurely,  as  if  a  little  tired,  and 
yet  with  the  spring  of  youth  in  his  footsteps. 

'  Well,  I  have  you  now,  gun  or  no  gun,'  says  Richie,  setting 
his  teeth  ;  he  had  not  thought  of  bringing  his  own  with 
him. 

Making  a  slight  detour  that  he  knows  will  bring  him  face 
to  face  with  the  poacher  in  two  minutes,  he  goes  forward. 
He  has  calculated  to  a  nicety.  Here  is  the  open  spot  into 
which  he  is  to  advance  and  secure  that  daring  young  scoundrel, 
and  now — now  his  footsteps  can  be  heai'd — and  now 

'  Hah,  I  have  you  at  last !'  cries  Amyot  furiously,  starting 
forward.  Battle  is  in  his  eye,  determination  in  the  arm 
advanced.  The  arm  has,  indeed,  almost  clutched  the  poacher, 
when  suddenly  it  drops  as  if  paralyzed  to  its  owner's  side. 
'  Carry  !'  says  he. 
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Women,  as  a  rule,  bear  small  shocks  better  than  men. 
Cany,  findmg  that  the  earth  will  not  open  and  swallow  her 
up,  thinks  of  the  next  best  thing,  and  finding  a  dense  mass  of 
nice  clean  bracken  near  her,  drops  her  gun  (which  provi- 
dentially does  not  go  off)  and  subsides  into  it  without  a 
second's  hesitation. 

'  It  is  you,  then,'  says  Amyot,  advancing  ruthlessly  towards 
her,  in  spite  of  her  evident  desire  for  seclusion. 

'  Stay  there — don't  come  a  yard  nearer,'  cries  Miss  Desmond 
with  authority,  largely  mingled  with  fear.  '  Stay  there, 
Richie,  I  command  you.' 

'  You  are  ashamed  of  yourself,'  says  Mr.  Amyot  sternly. 
'  And  no  wonder.  So  it  was  you  I  chased  the  other  day — 
you,  posing  as  a  poacher  !' 

Words  fail  to  express  his  disgust.  Carry,  raging  under  it, 
grows  defiant. 

'So  it  was,'  says  she.  'And  it  was  //«»  who  threatened  to 
put  ounces  of  lead  into  me.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine  !'  says  Richie,  stammering  a  little, 
however.  Good  heavens !  fancy  his  having  even  thought  of 
taking  a  pot  shot  at  Carry  !  '  You — you  laid  yourself  open  to 
it,  you  know.      It  was  your  own  fault.' 

'  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  the  old  Eve  story  over  again,'  says 
Miss  Desmond,  her  voice  contemptuous  and  strong  still,  even 
from  the  lowly  position  she  has  been  obliged  to  assume. 

'Well,  why  did  you  run.'''  asks  Richie. 

'  I  suppose  a  person  can  run  if  she  likes.  I  might  as  well 
ask  you,  Whv  did  vou  run  .^' 

'To  catch  you.' 

'  Me !  are  you  sure  it  was  me  ?'  Her  tone  now  is  ma- 
licious. 

'  If  not  you,  the  poacher  you  pretended  to  be.  Oh,  of 
course,  you  think  you  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  all 
that  .  .  .  and  I  don't  see  how  any  fellow  could  state  his  case 
to  you,  whilst  you  are  sitting  there  buried  up  in  those  ferns. 
But  you  know  very  well  I  never  meant  to  fire  at  you,  and 
that  I  came  here  only  to  protect  your  interests  and  Miss 
Desmond's,  and  jolly  sorry  I  am  I  ever  took  the  trouble.' 

He  turns  indignantly,  as  if  to  march  off. 

'  Richie  !  wait  a  moment.' 

'  \\'hat  for  ?      If  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ex})lain ' 

'  Well,  I  am,'  says  Carry,  though  without  meekness.     '  You 
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are  bound  to  hear  about  it  sooner  or  later  any  way,  from 
auntie,  so  I  may  as  well  have  the  first  of  the  story.' 

Then  she  gives  him  a  little  rapid  sketch  of  her  doings  (her 
misdoings,  according  to  auntie),  and  the  fact  that  already  she 
has  had  as  much  money  fi'om  Mui'phy  as  will  enable  her 
shortly  to  pay  the  remaining  ten  pounds  of  auntie's  debt. 
The  end  of  her  tale  leaves  Richie  filled  with  remorse  and 
admiration. 

'Why  didn't  you  suggest  this  plan  to  me  .'^'  says  he  re- 
proachfully.    '  I  could  have  come  and  shot  them  for  you.' 

'  You,  who  are  so  hard-worked  already  ?  Oh  no.  .  .  .  And, 
besides,  I  quite  looked  forward  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
doing  it  all  myself.  And  now' — sighing  heavily — 'now  I  find 
I  have  done  vexy  little  beyond  making  you  and  auntie  angiy 
with  me.' 

'  Angry  !  I  angry  !  Not  much,'  says  Richie  emphatically. 
'  I  think  you  are  a  regular  heroine.  But  how  on  earth  did 
you  make  the  clothes  ?     Stand  up,  and  let  us  look  at  them.' 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't,'  says  she,  getting  a  little  deeper  into  the 
bracken,  and  evidently  covered  with  confusion. 

'  Why  not  ?' 

His  tone  has  now  changed  from  the  remorseful  one  to  one 
of  open  curiosity. 

'Oh,  I  don't  know.' 

'  Do,  any  way,'  says  he.      '  I  want  to  see  hoAV  you  look.' 

'  Oh,  horrid,  horrid  !'  murmurs  she,  gathering  her  arms 
tightly  round  her  knees,  as  if  to  hide  them  from  him. 

'  I  don't  believe  it.  Carry.  If  you  won't  get  up  of  your  own 
accord,  I  shall  make  you.' 

With  this  he  catches  her  from  behind,  and  lifts  her  forcibly 
to  her  feet,  she  distinctly  protesting,  yet  struggling  with  a 
desire  for  laughter  all  the  time. 

Then  a  little  silence  ensues.  Carry,  standing  perforce 
before  him,  shrinking,  blushing,  uncertain,  longing  for  the  old, 
dear  wishing-cap  of  her  fairy-tales  to  come  and  hide  her,  is 
still  intent  upon  the  study  of  his  face.  What  will  he  say — 
think  }     How  will  he  take  it  } 

He  takes  it  with  a  roar  of  inextinguishable  lauahter. 

Carry  frowns  and  draws  back. 

'  What  are  you  laughing  at .'''  demands  she  vehemently. 

Amyot  struggles  with  his  mirth,  which  has  now  grown 
almost  tearful. 
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'At  you/  gui'gles  he.  'Oh,  Carry,  if  you  could  only  see 
yourself  and  how  funny  you  look  !' 

'  I'd  rather  look  funny  than  like  a  fool/  retorts  Miss  Desmond, 
with  pardonable  rudeness,  considering  all  things.  With  this 
she  turns  and  makes  for  home. 

'  Where  are  you  going  }     Cany,  wait.' 

'What  for.'''  demands  she  in  turn.  'To  be  insulted 
again  .''' 

'  Insulted .''  Nonsense  I'  He  has  run  after  her,  and  caught 
her  arm.  '  Who's  insulting  you  }  Not  I.  Besides,  I  haven't 
half  admired  your  costume.'  He  stops  short,  that  old  wild 
mirth  possessing  him  again.  '  They  are  excellently  cut,'  says 
he,  his  voice  shaking.  '  The  tout  ensemble,  indeed,  is  be3'ond 
reproach.       You    should    cock    the    cap    a    little    bit.    Carry, 

and '      He   gives  way  altogether  here.      '  Oh,  Lor'  !     If 

Popkin  could  only  see  you  now !'  says  he. 

'  Mr.  Popkin  is  quite  welcome  to  see  me,'  says  Carry,  with 
extraordinary  dignity — '  he  or  any  other  man  !  I  should  not 
be  afi'aid  of  Mr.  Popkin's  judgment  lie  has  some  common- 
sense,  soDie  intellect !' 

'  Has  he  V  says  Richie,  in  the  tone  of  one  to  whom  a  new  and 
impossible  view  of  things  has  been  presented. 

'  Oh,  I  knew  how  it  would  be  with  you,'  declares  Carry  with 
bitter  denunciation  ;  '  what  you  would  think,  with  your  silly 
old  notions.  That's  why  I  sat  down  amongst  those  stupid 
things  ' — pointing  to  the  unoffending  bracken,  which,  indeed, 
looks  rather  the  worse  for  Avear — '  when  I  saw  you  coming. 
You  are  the  rudest  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life.' 

'  Oh,  I  say  !' 

'  Yes,  you  are  !  There  is  no  one  on  earth  so  rude  as  you 
are.  No  matter  what  you  thought,  you  shouldn't  have  said 
anything.' 

'  But  I  didn't  say  anything.  Now  what ' — aggiievedly — 
'  did  I  say  ?' 

'  Enough  ' — stiffly — '  in  my  opinion. '  She  flings  up  her 
head,  and  prepares  for  a  fresh  departure. 

'  You're  wrong — quite  wrong,'  cries  he.  '  Come  back, 
Carry.' 

'Why  should  I  .'''  She  turns  to  look  at  liim,  and  there  is 
withering  question  in  her  eye.  '  To  be  made  a  jest  of  again  ? 
To  afford  you  more  amusement.''  You  may  regard  me  as  a 
mcrry-andrew  if  you  like,  but  I ' 
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'  I  don't.  It  is  not  like  that  I  regard  you.  Rather  hke  a 
new '     He  hesitates  as  if  strugghng  with  his  brain. 

'  Woman  ' — sarcastically. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What's  the  name  ' — impatiently — '  of  that 
girl  in  Shakesj)eare  who  goes  about  in — er — i/oii  know  !  You 
remind  me  of  her.' 

Carry  pauses.  Does  he  mean  it  ?  Certainly  there  is  a 
change  in  his  tone. 

'  I  told  you  you  were  wrong,'  goes  on  Richie  eagerly.  '  I 
declare  honestly,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  nice  before.* 

'  Then  why  ' — only  half  mollified — '  did  you  laugh  .''' 

'  That's  it.  Can't  you  see  .^  The  fool  "  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  pray,"  or  jiraise,  rather.  I  felt  mad  with  you  at 
first — I  confess  that — but  now  that  I  know  all,  and  have  seen 
you.  .  .  .  Look  here,  Carry,  so  for  as  I  think,  you  ought  never 
to  dress  any  other  way  but  that.' 

'You  mean  it  .^  Really.'''  Carry's  face  is  a  picture  of 
delight  and  content.  Her  flagrant,  open  pleasui'e  at  his 
flattery  might  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  very  pretty. 

'  I  do  indeed.  And  the  little  cap  suits  you,  too.  And  so 
you  are  making  money  by  the  rabbits  ?' 

'  I  am  really.     Of  course  it  is  slow  work,  but ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  come  and  help  you.  Two  guns  will 
be  better  than  one,  and  if  I  tell  them  I'm  shooting  your 
rabbits,  it  will  put  an  end  to  all  gossip.'  (One  might  have 
thought  it  would  give  rise  to  it.)  '  Will  you  be  here  to-morrow 
morning  ?' 

'At  six  sharp.  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Richie,  and  I'll  be 
looking  out  for  you.  And — and  I  don't  feel  anything  like  so 
uncomfoi'table  about  wearinar  these  thinijs  now.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

'  And  if  j'ou  knew  what  jubilees 

Begets,  in  sad  souls,  a  friend's  glance, 
You'd  look  up  where  my  window  is, 
As  if  by  chance  !' 

At  six. '.harp  Mr.  Amyot  has  been  found  in  the  woods  of  Tudor 
Hall  during  the  past  fortnight.  To-day,  even  at  half-past 
six,  the  light  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  so  he  and  Carry  find 
their  shooting  bad.  So  bad,  indeed,  that  now  they  have 
decided  on  letting  the  bunnies  go  free  for  another  twenty-four 
hours — a  decision  arrived  at  veiy  cleverly,  as  the  rabbits,  on 
their  first  ineffectual  shots,  have  retired  into  their  dens,  ap- 
parently for  ever ! 

'The  season's  over,  Richie,'  says  Cai-ry  disconsolately, 
subsiding  on  a  bank  beside  him. 

'Not  i/ct.     This  is  an  exceptionally  dark  morning.' 

'  No,  it's  over.  You  mustn't  think  I'm  despondent.  I've 
got  more  than  enough  now  to  make  up  auntie's  bill,  but  .  .  . 
And  even  if  I  can't  make  any  more  money  for  her  now,  Richie, 
I  can  in  the  s])ring.      The  light  will  come  back  again  then.' 

'  In  the  spring  !  Oh,  hang  it  all,  that  would  not  be  fair 
sport,'  says  Richie. 

'  Not  fair  ?' 

'To  the  rabbits.     That's  their  close  season,  you  know.' 

'  Oh,  I  see.  I ' — very  penitently — '  quite  forgot.  The  poor 
little  ones,  if  their  mothers  were  shot,  would  have  to  die  of 
starvation.' 

'And  so  would  your  clients  in  town,  later  on.' 

'Die!  My  clients  there!  JV/u/ ?'  says  Carry,  a  little 
startled. 

'  Can't  you  see  ?  It  is  really  murder  on  a  most  tremendous 
scale.  I  shouldn't  go  in  for  it.  Carry,  if  I  were  you.  If  the 
mother  rabbits  are  killed  by  you,  their  babies  die  then,  and 
you  will  be  not  only  guilty  of  the  deaths  of  those  innocents, 
but  of  all  the  middle  classes  of  England,  as  there  will  be  no 
rabbits  left  to  supply  their  daily  needs.' 

This  extraordinary  ])leading  goes  to  Carry's  heart. 

'  I  shall  certainly  not  shoot  rabbits  when  their  little  ones 
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■want  them,'  says  she.  '  And,  any  way,  Richie,  I  think  it  is  a 
cruel  sport.  Only  that  auntie  might  be  made  happy,  I  would 
not  shoot  them  at  all.  Come,  let's  forget  it ;  sit  down  here ' 
— motioning  him  to  a  seat  beside  her — 'and  let  us  talk  of 
something  pleasant.      How  are  you  getting  on  with  Aurora  ?' 

'  Do  you  call  that  pleasant  }'  asks  Amyot  with  distinct  in- 
dignation. 

'  Why  not,  Richie  ?     You  should  not  take  it  like  that.     / 

am  your  friend  if  anyone  is,  and  besides '     The  girl's  soft, 

wide,  frank  smile  (a'little  sad,  perhaps)  touches  him.  '  I  can 
feel  for  you.  If  i/oi/  don't  want  to  marry  Aurora,  /  don't 
want  to  marry  Mr.  Popkin,  and  yet — I'm  going  to.' 

'  To  marry  him — that  scarecrow  .-' 

'  Yes,  isn't  he  like  that  ?'  says  Carry,  sighing.  '  But  what's 
the  good  ' — mournfully — '  of  our  calling  him  names  ?  I've 
called  him  a  lut  of  them  myself,  but  they  don't  help  me  a  bit. 
I'm  sure  I'll  have  to  marry  him,  Richie,  at  last.  You  see,  I 
may  be  able  to  save  auntie  l/iix  time,  but  next  year — or  the 
year  after ' 

'  It's  abominable,'  says  Richie  angrily.  '  Good  heavens,  to 
have  to  marry  a  thing  like  that  !  Why,  his  legs  rattle  in  his 
ti-ousers,  and  his  chin  is  nowhere.     Don't  be  a  fool.  Carry  !' 

'  I  know  a  fool  as  well  as  you  do,'  says  Carry  dejectedly, 
'  but,  my  goodness  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Auntie's  debt  can  be 
arranged  this  time — it  might  even  be  arranged  again  ;  but  the 

lease  of  this  place  Avill  be  up  next  September,  and  then ' 

She  stops  as  if  suffocating.  '  Then  we  must  turn  out,  auntie 
and  I,  and What  on  earth  is  going  to  become  of  us  ?' 

'Still,  if  you  wait,  something  might — surely  .s-oinef/iiiig  might 
hajjpen. ' 

'  Wait  I  I'm  not  of  the  Micawber  tribe,'  says  she.  '  Jf'tiit  ! 
Why,  I've  waited  now  for  ten  long  years,  and  nothing  has 
happened  to  help  us.  No  one  has  come  forward  to  do  us  any 
good.  No  one  has  even  gone  so  for  as  Mr.  Popkin,  who  has 
asked  me  to  marry  him  !  After  all ' — with  dismal  gratitude 
— '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  him  ;  small  mercies 
are  better  than  none  ;  only — I'm  not.' 

Richie  sits  still,  his  face  troubled. 

'  Ten  years  !  That's  nonsense,  you  know,'  says  he.  '  You 
couldn't  have  been  waiting  for  anything  when  you  were 
nine.' 

'Couldn't  I  }     Little  you  know  about  it  1     I've  always  been 
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thinking  of  how  to  get  rich.  But  I'm  hkely  ' — with  a  forlorn 
shake  of  her  head — 'to  wait  for  ever  in  this  forsaken  place. 
Riches  are  the  only  good  ;  I'm  going  to  insist  on  their  putting 
that  on  all  the  new  copy-books  at  the  school  below,  but  I'm 
afraid  the  grammar  is  queer.  Not  that  I  care  for  money, 
Richie,  really — only,  if  I  had  it,  I'd  love  it.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  where  you  are  now,'  says  Amyot,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  And,  indeed,  this  very  contradictory  speech 
might  have  puzzled  most  jieople. 

'  I  want  to  help  auntie,  for  one  thing — to  get  out  of  debt 
for  ever,  for  another.  It's  quite  plain,'  says  Carry.  '  But  it 
will  never  be,  if  I  don't  accept  Mr.  Popkin's  handsome  offer 
to  provide  for  me  and  auntie  for  life.  ...  I  told  him  I  slioiild 
have  auntie  to  live  with  me — with  a  view  to  choking  him  off, 
but  it  had  the  contrary  effect.  He  seemed  quite  wild  with 
delight  at  the  idea  of  supporting  auntie.' 

'  Perhaps  he's  made  a  mistake,'  says  Richie  ;  '  has  mixed 
up  one  Miss  Desmond  with  the  other,  and  in  his  heart  loves 
auntie.' 

Here  they  both  give  way  to  most  irreverent  laughter. 

'  Too  good  to  be  true,'  says  Carry  presently,  her  mirth  sub- 
siding before  the  awful  possibilities  of  the  future.  '  Well,  if 
I  refuse  him,  I  shall  still  wait  for  something  better  that  may 

never  come  :  and  wait — and  wait   until After  a  while 

auntie  says  my  charms  will  wane.  Never  mind  the  charms ' 
— breaking  into  irrepressible  mirth — '  they  exist  only  in 
auntie's  imagination  ;  but — isii'i  she  a  dear  .''  So  quaint,  so 
charming  !' 

'  I  gave  Miss  Desmond  credit  for  more  sense,'  puts  in 
Richie,  interrupting  her  a  little  rudely,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

'  More  sense  !  Oh,  Richie  !'  She  casts  a  disdainful  glance 
at  him.     '  She  is  full  of  it.' 

'Not  if  she  tells  you  such  very  imfriic  things.' 

'  I  don't  know.  It's  not  so  untrue,  after  all,  Richie.' 
Carry,  crossing  her  long  and  slender  amiis  over  her  knees, 
looks  into  space.  '  In  four  or  five  years  more  I  shall  be  quite 
an  old,  ukl  thing  !' 

'  Even  so,'  says  Richie — '  though  it's  about  the  worst  lie 
I've  ever  heard — you  would  still  be  too  good  for  Popkin  !  So 
you  might  as  well  wait  till  then.' 

'Ah,  but  /ic  mightn't  !' 
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'  Rot  !' — eloquently,  if  vulgarly — '  I  should  think  he  would, 
and  only  too  gladly.' 

Carry  laughs. 

'  Why  don't  you  make  that  bargain  with  Aurora  }'  says  she. 
'  Perhaps  she  would  wait,  too.' 

'  I  haven't  made  the  first  bargain  yet/  says  Richie  gloomily. 
'  And  I  declare  to  you,  Carry,  when  I  do,  I  think  the  same 
hour  will  see  me  put  a  cartridge  into  my  good  old  gun,  and 
fire  it  into  my  brain.' 

'  Oh,  Richie  !' 

'  I  shall  excuse  the  fact  to  myself,  at  all  events,  by  knowing 
that  I  must  have  gone  mad  !' 

'  You  oughtn't  to  talk  like  that,'  says  she  sharply. 

'  Why  not  Y 

'  It's  Avrong.  It's  wicked.  I  should  be  a  great  deal  angrier 
with  you,  Richie,  only  you  know  you  don't  mean  it.' 

'  Do  you  ?     I  don't,'  says  he  moodily. 

'  You  aren't  an  idiot,  are  you  }'  says  Carry  angrily.  '  Why, 
look  here,  if  you  would  rather  die  than  marry  her,  why  die  ? 
Do)i't  marry  her  !  Even  to  be  a  cowboy,  though  that  is  awful, 
would  be  better  than  being  dead.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Richie,  she  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think.  Why,  you  yourself, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  she  was  a  "  decent  enough  sort  of 
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'  Did  I  r 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  did.' 

'  I  never  saw  anyone  more  anxious  to  see  me  made  wretched 
than  you  are,'  says  Richie  reproachfully.  '  You're  worse  than 
the  Dowager.' 

'  I'm  not,  Richie — I'm  not  indeed  !'  exclaims  Carry,  cut  to 
the  heart  by  this  speech.  '  And  to  prove  it,  Richie,  if  you 
really  feel  that  all  the  money  she  has,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  place,  could  not  compensate  you  .  .  .  for — for  other 
things  .  .  .  why,  go  away  and  he  a  cowboy — though  that  will 
make  auntie  and  me  very  sorry.' 

Her  nice,  kind,  earnest  eyes  are  wet. 

'  You  mustn't  be  sorry,'  says  Richie.  '  Even  if  I  went  there 
— to  California — I'd  be  sure  to  come  back  to  you  after  a  bit — 
perliaps  with  my  pile  made :  who  knows  }' 

Carry  shakes  her  head.  She  evidently  doesn't  believe  in 
cowboys. 

'  Well,  I  needn't  be  a  cowboy,  if  it  comes  to  that.      I ' 
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He  pauses.     '  I — I  could  enlist,  j'ou  know,  if  that  would  suit 
you  better.' 

'  Enlist  ?' 

'  Yes.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  talk  to  you,  Carry  ;  one  can 
discuss  things  with  you,  and  I've  never  had  a  mother  or  a 
sister,  or  even  a  cousin.  But  you  are  just  like  a  sister  .  .  .' 
He  moves  nearer  to  her,  and  tucks  his  arm  comfortably  round 
her  neck.  '  I'm  sure,  whether  I'm  a  cowboy  or  a  soldier,  I 
don't  know  what  I  shall  do  without  you.' 

'  I'm  glad  you  feel  like  that,'  says  Carry,  slipping  her  arm 
round  his  waist,  'because  it's  just  how  I  feel  to  you.  I've 
never  had  a  brother,  and  you — you  just  fill  the  place.' 

'  It's  a  splendid  thing  to  have  someone  that  one  is  really 
fond  of  to  speak  to,'  says  Richie,  sighing^  and  drawing  her 
nearer  to  him  (there  isn't  much  occasion  !). 

'  And  who  is  fond  of  one,'  supplements  she. 

'  Ah  I  that's  half  the  battle.  And  when  one  knows  people 
ever  since  one  was  born ' 

'  Oh,  you're  wrong  there,'  says  she,  loosening  her  arm 
slight hj  round  him.  '  You  were  born  long  before  I  was.' 
The  woman  has  asserted  itself,  even  in  the  boyish  Carry. 

Amyot  laughs. 

'  Five  years/  says  he — '  nothing  nowadays.  Would  you 
make  me  out  a  Methuselah .''  Well ' — going  back  to  his 
subject — '  what  would  you  have  me  be  .'"' 

*  Not  a  cowboy,  any  way,'  says  she.  '  You  spoke  of 
enlisting.' 

'  Yes.     I  expect  it  will  come  to  that.' 

'  Lucky  you  !      I  wish  /  could  !' 

'  Well,  so  you  can — nov/ !'  He  gives  a  swift  but  eloquent 
glance  at  her  present  '  get  up.'  *  As  you  are,  you'd  make  a 
first-class  young  Volunteer  ;  and  even  in  the  Regulars  there 
would  be  no  one  to  touch  you  in  your  regiment,  I'd  lay 
a  bet  !' 

'  I  suppose  you  think  you're  funny,'  says  Carry,  rising  with 
excessive  dignity — a  dignity  that  would  have  been  perfect  if 
only  those  beastly  things  had  come  down  a  bit  lower.  But 
they  were  born  so  !  '  /  don't  !  And,  any  way,  I'm  going 
home  now.' 

'  I'll  go  with  you,'  says  Richie. 

'  Certainly  not  !' — stiffly.  '  It  would  put  auntie  out  very 
much.' 
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'  Nonsense,  Carry  !     As  if  I  am  not  always  with  you  !' 
'  It  isn't  ////// ' — frowning — '  but  in  these  clothes ' 


'  She  is  bound  to  know  that  I  know,  sooner  or  later.' 

'  Better  later ;  and,  any  way,  she  has  not  ordered  breakfast 
for  you.' 

'  Nonsense  again  !  Breakfast  for  two  is  breakfast  for  three ; 
and,  though  you  are  so  dreadfully  inhospitable,  I  know  Miss 
Desmond  will  give  me  something  to  eat.  Besides,  I'm  starving, 
and  it's  a  long  way  back  to  my  place.' 

'  Well,  come,'  says  Carry. 

She  laughs,  and  the  ice  is  broken.  The  ice  is  always  brittle 
with  Carry. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  Oh,  tell  me  less,  or  tell  me  more.' 

Do  you  remember,'  says  he  presently,  '  something  I  said  to 
you  before  the  bazaar  ?  We  were  out  fishing,  I  think,  and  I 
asked  you  what  you  were  going  to  wear  at  Cecil's  stall.  I 
don't  know  what  you  said,  but  I  recollect  quite  well  saying 
thgit  a  rational  costume  of  some  sort  would  suit  you  down  to 
the  ground.' 

'  Yes,  I  remember.  But  you  did  not  mean  anything  ;  you 
couldn't ' — going  back  in  her  mind  to  that  remote  hour — 
'  have  meant  anything.' 

'No — a  stray  shot  only.      However,  it  was  a  good  one.' 

'  What  did  you  mean  by  it }' 

She  is  a  little  sore  still. 

'  What  I  naean  now — that  it  is  awfully  becoming  to  you.' 

Carry  laughs  in  spite  of  herself.  Compliments  to  her  are 
always  a  superior  kind  of  joke — nothing  more. 

'  I'll  have  to  leave  it  off  very  soon,'  says  she  ;  '  there  is  no 
light  in  the  early  mornings  now.  To-day,  only  that  you  were 
there,  I  should  have  gone  home  at  once.' 

*  Why  not  try  the  evenings  ?     Best  time  of  all  for  rabbits.' 

'  I  couldn't,'  says  she,  shrinking  a  little.  '  People  might  be 
about  then ;  and,  besides,  there  is  very  little  light  in  the 
evenings,  either.' 

'Well,  that's  true.' 

'  Anyhow,  I  have  made  the  ten  pounds,'  says  she,  with 
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sudden  touch  of  eager  delight,  '  and  auntie  is  released  from 
her  present  fears,  whatever  the  future  may  bring.' 

They  have  come  in  view  of  the  house  by  this  time,  and  on 
the  doorstep  a  small  and  dainty  figure  may  be  seen  standing, 
her  hand  to  her  brow,  scanning  the  landscape  o'er. 

'  That's  auntie  !  My  goodness  !  why  has  she  got  up  at  this 
hour?'  says  Carry,  stopping  short.  'She  hates  to  see  me  in 
these  clothes,  and  to  see  me  w'ith  ;/o//,  Richie — that  would 
mean  perdition  !  Yuu  must  go  that  way  ' — pointing  to  the 
yard — '  I  this  way.  Like  Philip  of  Macedon  and  somebody 
else,  we  shall  probably  "  meet  anon."  ' 

She  runs  quickly  through  the  laurels  on  her  left,  that 
effectually  hide  her  from  the  anxious  figure  on  the  hall  door- 
steps, and,  making  a  little  tui-n,  afterAvards  i-eaches  the  library 
windows,  and,  scrambling  through  one  of  them,  glides  up  the 
old  staircase,  going  softly,  lest  a  rustle  should  betray  her,  and 
so  reaches  her  room  in  safety. 

A  rustle,  indeed,  might  have  betrayed  her!  She  knows 
this  as,  wn'th  a  ste])  as  swift  and  nimble  as  a  cat,  and  a 
hysterical  desire  for  laughter,  she  goes  upstairs  and  disappears 
round  its  ancient  curves  almost  before  a  looker-on  could 
imagine  she  had  been  there. 

Certainly  auntie  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  her.  Auntie 
has  been  tiiicertaiii  about  her  morning  sleeps  ever  since  she 
first  found  Carry  had  gone  in  for  shooting.  But  to-day  of  all 
days,  what  on  earth  had  waked  her.''  Very  awkward,  too, 
because  perhaps,  if  she  (Carry)  harl  been  seen  with  Richie, 
auntie  might  have  blamed  Richie  in  a  way,  and  said  little 
unkind  things  to  him — that  is,  if  auntie  coidd  be  unkind  to 
anyone. 

In  her  room  now.  Carry  tears  off  the  objectionable  gar- 
ments, dives  into  the  orthodox  respectable  ones,  and,  after 
a  glance  at  herself  in  the  cracked  old  glass,  runs  downstairs 
again. 

The  hall  door  is  wide  open  ;  the  light  is  rushing  into  the 
old  hall,  and  a  breeze  with  it.  The  breeze  is  a  little  cold,  a 
little  raw — a  forerunner  of  the  wrath  to  come,  when  winter 
will  be  fidl  upon  us. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  chill,  this  sudden  rising  of  the  wind, 
old  Miss  Desmond,  who  has  the  courage  of  her  race,  stands 
motionless,  looking  always  down  to  that  point  where  the 
rabbit-warren  lies. 
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Suddenly  two  small  but  capable  hands  are  laid  upon  her 
shoulders. 

'  Auntie  !' 

Miss  Desmond  turns  with  a  little  cry. 

'  Ohj  my  darling  girl,  you  have  come  home  at  last  !  Oh, 
Carry,  I  can't  bear  this  shooting  business  !  Where  have  you 
been  ?' 

'  Why  out,'  says  Carry. 

'  Rabbiting  }' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  can't  say  that,  I  shot  so  few— fewer ' — 
brightening — 'than  I  shot  yesterday.  Ten  brace,  then! 
How's  that  for  a  silly  young  maid  }' 

'  Oh,  I  think  maids  should  not  shoot  at  all,'  says  Miss 
Desmond  repi'oachfully. 

'  Then  other  maids  could  not  live,'  says  Carry.  '  But,  auntie 
darling,  what  ai*e  you  doing  here  at  this  hour .''  Why  aren't 
you  in  your  cosy  bed,  eh .'"' 

'  Wliy  aren't  ijou  ?'  asks  Miss  Desmond  sadly.  '  Carry  ' — 
the  old  lady's  tone  grows  tragical — '  don't  try  to  deceive  me. 
You  can't  like  murdering  those  poor  little  creatures  down 
there  ;  yet  you  are  doing  it,  to  save  me  from  dishonour.  Oh, 
my  darling,  I  know  all !  Do  you  think  I  can  sleep  when  I 
know  you  are  out  there,  destroying  your  youth  and  your 
beauty  in  a  desire  to  help  me  t  Oh,  no,  Carry  !  Last  night 
I  went  to  sleep,  but  my  sleep  was  troubled,  and  all  at  once  I 
felt  you  were  not  in  the  house,  and ' 

'  You  must  not  have  any  more  such  feelings,'  says  Carry, 
drawing  her  into  the  dining-room — 'no,  not  another!  For 
one  thing,  the  season  is  over  for  me,  because  I  can't  shoot  in 
the  dark ;  and,  besides,  I've  made  the  ten  pounds  you  and  I 
want ;  and  for  the  rest,  I  find  I'm  not  a  born  murderess — at 
least,  not  until  I  must  be  one  again  !' 

She  pauses.     Her  voice  has  broken. 

'  Carry,  Carry  !'  says  her  aunt,  catching  her  in  her  arms. 

'  Oh,  it's  done — it's  done  now  !'  says  Carry,  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  '  But  I  can't  kill  them  again.  No ' — 
vehemently — '  never.      Their   eyes,   their  poor  little   kicking 

legs '     She   pulls   herself  together  by   a  gigantic   effort. 

'  You're  shivering,  auntie — so  am  I.  These  sunny  mornings 
are  a  fraud  ;  and,  besides — I  met  Richie  just  now  coming 
home,  you  know' — with  a  sob— 'and  he  said  he  hoped  you 
would  give  him  some  breakfast.' 
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'  Richie !' 

'  Yes— and  he  told  me  he  was  awfully  hungry.  What  is 
there  ?' 

'  Eggs/  says  Miss  Desmond  tragically. 

'  That  will  do  '—thoughtfully—'  with  a  little  bacun.  And  I 
think  I'll  light  a  fire  in  the  dining-room,  auntie.  I — I  think 
he  is  out  there  somewhere,  and  if  he  feels  as  like  a  frog  as  I 
do,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  a  fire  somewhere.' 

She  looks  out  of  the  window. 
.  '  Ah  !  there  he  is ' 

'  Is  he  r 

Old  Miss  Desmond  looks  out,  too.  And  there  he  is,  beyond 
doubt.     She  throws  u})  the  window. 

'  Come  in,  Richie.  Come  in,  my  dear.  Why  do  you  stay 
there  .''' 

'  I'm  coming,'  cries  Richie  heartily  ;  and  in  another  moment 
he  is  within  the  hosjntable  if  barren  house.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  Richie  in  the  long-run  who  lights  the  fire,  and  helps  Carry 
to  cook  the  admirable  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  that  presently 
comes  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

'  Fragile  beginnings  of  a  mighty  end  !' 

So  Carry  made  the  ten  pounds  that  sets  poor  old  Miss 
Desmond's  heart  at  rest — for  a  time  ;  and  so  the  world  goes 
by  Hillesden,  so  swiftly,  so  monotonously,  that  it  is  with  a 
rush  of  wonder  that  one  wakes  to  know  that  winter  is  over, 
and  '  spring  has  come  up  this  way '  once  moi-e. 

Only  the  bare  beginnings  of  that  loveliest  of  all  seasons — 
a  mere  baby  of  a  thing,  very  delicate,  but  full  of  sweet  life, 
for  all  that,  and  with  a  great  i)romise  in  it  of  better  things  to 
come. 

Already  in  hedgclands,  and  such  wild  enchanting  ways 
as  hide  the  violet  and  the  '  rath  prinn-ose,'  tokens  can  be 
met  with,  every  day,  of  their  coming ;  although  as  yet 
February  has  only  dawned,  and  fires  are  lit  in  all  tlie  rooms, 
and  one  goes  about  shivering,  wrajiped  up  in  silks  and  furs. 
But  time,  though  it  has  carried  us  thus  far,  has  failed  to  show 
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the  right  or  the  wrong  of  Miss  Royce's  going.      It  has,  indeed, 
told  nothing  at  all  about  her. 

This  chilly  February  has  brought  Sidney  Fenton  to  The 
Towers  again  straight  from  Dublin,  where  he  has  been 
quartered  for  the  past  five  months.  It  has  brought  Mr. 
Browne  there  also,  why  he  hardly  knows  himself,  as  his  invi- 
tations for  that  month  if  put  together  would  make  him  a 
complete — if  scarcely  decent — suit  of  clothes  ;  and,  really,  to 
go  to  the  same  house  twice  in  a  year  argues  the  coming  of 
old  age  !  Still,  a  distinct  friendship  for  Anthony  Verschoyle, 
that  almost  reaches  the  word  affection,  has  swayed  his  deci- 
sion. He  is  very  desirous  of  Anthony's  happiness,  and  two 
or  three  things  during  his  late  visit  showed  him  where  that 
happiness  lay.  But  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  little  hitch, 
a  little  uncertainty  about  it,  and — well,  he  told  himself  it  was 
curiosity  alone  made  him  accept  Anthony's  second  invitation 
to  The  Towers. 

So  the  spring  has  brought  him,  too,  to  Hillesden  ;  and  more 
than  that  !  It  has  brought  Jinnie  to  a  state  of  overflowing 
energy  very  difficult  to  combat.  Even  Miss  Royce's  successor, 
an  excellent  person  of  uncertain — or,  rather,  very  certain — 
age,  with  admirable  testimonials,  and  a  Avart  on  her  nose,  is 
unable  to  control  her.  Jinnie,  who  has  never  ceased  to  regret 
Miss  Royce — whose  supervision,  indeed,  had  been  ever  of  the 
lightest,  and  who  had  let  her  go  her  own  way,  in  the  kindest 
fashion,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  hers — naturally 
detests  the  '  new  woman,'  and  gives  her,  it  must  be  confessed, 
an  uncommonly  bad  time. 

Besides  the  guests  I  have  named  for  The  Towers,  there  are 
a  good  many  others  expected  there.  Amongst  them.  Sir 
Reginald  Baring,  the  distinguished  painter,  and  Lady  Audrey 
Osborne,  a  pale,  haughty  old  maid,  of  even  more  certain  age 
than  Jinnies  governess,  and  a  cousin  of  Verschoyle's  ;  she 
was  in  the  act  of  being  jiainted  by  Sir  Reginald  in  town,  and 
anxious  that  nothing  should  prevent  the  world — her  world — 
from  seeing  her  angular  attractions  in  Burlington  House  next 
season,  had  written  to  Anthony  to  give  her  house-room  whilst 
Baring  was  with  him. 

Who  has  the  pluck  to  refuse  an  unmarried  woman  any- 
thing .''  I  have  heard  of  married  women  being  rather  un- 
handsomely treated  ;  but,  after  all,  that  discovery  carried  its 
excuse    with  it — there    was  a    man    to    her    back.      But    the 
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spinster  !  Anthony,  who  did  not  want  to  entertain  Lady 
Audrey,  although  she  was  his  cousin,  wrote  her  a  most  cheer- 
ful answer,  giving  her  to  understand  he  would  be  charmed  to 
receive  her,  and  having  posted  the  letter  felt  like  a  hypocrite 
for  three  hours. 

Having  told  this  deliberate  lie,  and  on  paper,  too,  and 
knowing  that  Sir  Reginald  is  coming.  Sir  Anthony  goes  down 
to  his  mother's  ;  where,  being  her  day,  a  considerable  number 
of  people  have  assembled,  Mrs.  Berkeley  and  the  Langley- 
Binkses  amongst  others. 

'  Baring  is  really  coming  this  time,'  he  tells  his  mother ; 
'  you  know  he  disappointed  me  before,  the  time  of  the  bazaar, 
on  account  of  influenza,  but  he  can  be  depended  upon  now. 
Good  heavens  !' — his  voice  breaks  off  and  he  frowns  slightly 
— '  how  far  off  that  bazaar  seems  !'  He  stops,  frowning  still, 
but  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

Mrs.  Verschoyle,  who  is  near  Lady  Maria,  after  a  hurried 
glance  at  him,  tells  herself  there  is  pain  in  his  thoughts. 

'  When  are  you  coming  to  s}3end  a  "  long  and  happy  day 
with  me  in  the  country  "  ' — quoting  idly — '  to  meet  him, 
mother  }     He  is  an  old  friend  of  yours.' 

'  And  a  delightful  one,'  says  Lady  Maria,  '  though  I'm 
afraid  I'm  too  old  to  amuse  him  now,  whatever  I  might  have 
been  twenty  years  ago.  Shall  we  say  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  then  ?' 

'  From  Saturday  to  Monday  week,  rather  !  Baring  has  come 
to  study  children  in  their  first  stage,  and  as  he  is  himself  a  little 
overdone,  he  had  better  do  it  here  with  the  fresh  air  and 
that.' 

'  Decidedly  better.      Have  you  provided  a  child  ?' 

Jinnie,  who  has  been  sitting  on  her  grandmother's  knee, 
here  steps  off'  it. 

'  I'm  a  child,'  says  she,  with  enormous  dignity,  and  in  her 
sharpest  treble  ;  '  I'd  like  to  be  painted — but  not  too  much  ! 
Not  like  Mrs.  Berk ' 

Here  several  people  fall  upon  her  bodily,  and  choke  off"  the 
awful  termination  of  her  sentence.  ^Vlio  is  painted  too  much  .'' 
All  refrain  from  giving  even  an  ciic  answer  to  the  question — 
that  is,  as  much  as  possible  !  Here  and  there,  it  seems,  it  isn't 
possible.     The  flesh  is  weak  ! 

'  Dicky  Browne  will  be  with  us,  too,'  says  Verschoyle,  break- 
ing the  dreadful   pause  ;  '  also  Anstruther,  and  others.     Vou 
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mitsl  come,  mother.  How  can  we  get  on  without  you  ?'  He 
turns  suddenly  to  Cecil — '  \\'e  can't  get  on  without  you^  either  ; 
you  will  pi'omise  to  make  up  our  house  party — I  can  depend 
upon  you  ?' 

'  You  can  indeed,'  says  Cecil,  laughing.  '  I  know  your  house 
parties  of  old.'  With  the  sweetest  smile  she  turns  to  him  :  '  I 
think  I  should  have  gone  to  you,  even  if  you  had  not  asked  me.' 

Anthony  gives  her  a  strange,  sad,  questioning  glance  for 
answer,  then  turns  to  his  mother. 

'  Saturday  next,  then  ?  And  with  an  indefinite  end  to  your 
visit  }' 

Lady  Maria  laughs  and  shakes  her  head  at  him. 

Yes  ;  she  will  go  to  him,  but  only  for  the  time  specified. 
And  she  will  depend  upon  him  to  bring  all  his  guests  down  to 
dine  with  her  on  Wednesday.  She  would  like  to  do  something 
for  his  guests,  even  in  a  liltic  way,  and  especially  for  Sir 
Reginald.  As  for  Lady  Audrey — well,  she  seemed  a  kind 
creature,  if  a  little 

Lady  Maria,  as  usual,  has  her  own  way,  and  to-night  there 
is  a  dinner  at  the  Dower-house,  given  specially,  as  she  said, 
for  Sir  Reginald  Baring.  Jinnie,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been 
given  a  promise  that  she  shall  come  down  to  dessert.  This  was 
at  Lady  Maria's  urgent  request,  a  request  given  in  to  only  too 
readily  by  Jinnie's  mother — who  had  been  interviewed  by 
Jinnie  five  minutes  before — and  who  is  as  bad  as  the  child's 
grandmother  in  the  way  of  denying  her  dead  husband's  child 
nothing.  Jiimie  of  late  has  been  permitted  to  come  down 
to  dessert  every  night — '  small  nights,'  she  calls  them — but  to 
come  down  to  a  '  big  night !'  this  fills  Jinnie's  soul  with  glee. 

Besides,  she  will  meet  Sir  Reginald,  with  whom,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  she  has  become  quite  a  boon  companion. 

He  has  been  painting,  during  the  past  days,  a  little  naked 
baby  of  two  years,  belonging  to  one  of  Anthony's  tenants ; 
and  Jinnie,  a  charmed  spectator,  has  been  permitted  to  sit 
quietly  in  a  corner  during  the  proceedings.  She  has  made 
herself  even  useful — Jinnie  useful  ! — by  keeping  the  baby  in 
humour ! 

Lady  Maria  had  been  not  only  enchanted,  but  almost 
insufferably  proud,  at  Jinnie's  success  in  this  art !  She  had 
kept  the  baby  good  all  day,  when  even  its  own  mother  had 
failed. 

'  Oh,  that  child  is  full  of  promise,'   said  Lady  Maria  to  Sir 
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Reginald,  when  he  told  her  of  Jinnie's  prowess  in  the  painting 

field  of  his  studio.     And  indeed  she  is  ! 

***** 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Jinnie  is  looking  forwai'd  to  this 
*  dessert '  with  Sir  Reginald,  who  has  praised  her  high  and  low 
since  his  arrival. 

It  is  not  time  for  her  to  come  down  yet,  however,  and  in 
the  meantime  conversation  is  flowing  freely. 

Mrs.  Berkeley,  as  usual,  is  talking  at  the  top  of  her  extra- 
ordinai-y  falsetto.  She  is  sitting  on  Mr.  Browne's  right,  but 
on  her  left  is  an  elderly  gentleman  of  huge  dimensions 
generally,  and  specially  in  that  part  that  Mr.  Browne  very 
rudely  alludes  to  as  his'tumm^'.'  Her  Infantry  boy  having 
deserted  her  for  younger  and  fairer  charms,  she  has  now 
dedicated  herself  to  the  more  mature,  the  less  beautiful,  but 
decidedly  the  richer,  Mr.  Shine.  He  is  an  Anglo-Indian, 
fifty  or  thereabouts,  and  fabulously  rich,  say  some  people. 

'  Dreadful  dull,  the  country.'  She  is  talking  to  Mr.  Browne 
for  Mr.  Shine  (a  little  trick  some  people  have),  with  her  best 
Society  air — the  air  that  verges  on  boredom.  '  Specially  in 
this  part  down  har. '  (She  means  'here.')  '^  They  really  don't 
seem  to  know  what  day  of  the  week  it  is,  or  the  hour  ! 
Never  saw  people  so  dead-alive.  Give  something  to  shake  'em 
u])  a  bit.' 

'  How  would  you  begin,  for  example  ?'  asks  Mr.  Browne 
anxiously.  His  tone  suggests  the  idea  that  he  is  athirst  for 
knowledge.  The  portl}-  Mr.  Shine,  who  is  on  her  other  hand, 
has  been  apparently  struck  dumb  by  her  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, mingled  with  immense  admiration  of  her  personal 
attractions.  So  Dicky  perforce  comes  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Shine  has  fixed  his  oyster  eyes  on  her,  and  is  listening  eagerly, 
a  little  apj)reciative  smile  on  his  lips.  He  is,  in  fact,  like  Mr. 
Carroll's  sun — '  Shiuhig  with  all  his  might.'  (The  pun  is  Mr. 
Browne's  ;  pray  forgive  it.) 

'  Oh  !  .  .  Ah  !  .  .  U'c//,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  whose  witty 
impromptu  in  answer  to  this  question  has  not  yet  been  evolved, 
'least  said,  soonest  mended,  you  know,  and  to  wake  up  these 
aborigines — j/oii  understand,  of  course  ' — sweetly  '  that  I  am 
alluding  to  no  one  liere  to-night — would  take  a  bigger  inind 
than  mine.' 

'  Could  there  be  a  bigger  ?'  says  Mr.  Browne,  throwing  a 
world  of  admiration  into  his  treacherous  eye  ;  'still,  I  think  I 
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know  someone  who  .  .  .  and  as  like  turns  to  like^  you  know, 
you  had  battel-  let  me  introduce  you  to '  (this  in  a  low 
tone) 

'Not  a  woman,  I  hope,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  checking 
him. 

'  Not  much  !'  Mr.  Browne's  face  is  dark  with  indignation. 
*  Fancy  my  introducing  a  woman  to  anyone  !  Horrid  lot, 
aren't  they  .''' 

'  Go  away  !  you're  a  bad  boy  !'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  with  the 
affectionate  smile  she  reserves  for  men  alone  :  whereon  Dicky, 
seeing  he  cannot  well  obey  her  at  this  moment,  the  dinner 
being  only  half  through,  and  taking  his  dismissal  at  its  worth, 
goes  on  valiantly,  if  plaintively. 

'  I'll  go,  all  too  soon,'  says  he.  '  But  in  spite  of  your 
cruelty ' 

'  Mine  ?  Am  I  ever  cruel .''  And  who  is  it  you  wish  to 
make  known  to  me  }' 

'Why,'  glancing  across  her  expressively,  'your  next-door 
neighbour.  The  poor  man  has  been  casting  murderous  glances 
at  me  for  the  past  five  minutes.  I'm  young  to  die.  Let  me 
live  yet  a  little  while.' 

'  Stupid  !'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  shrugging  her  meagre 
shoulders.  '  He ' — softly,  so  that  the  next-door  neighbour 
may  not  hear — '  was  made  known  to  me  an  hour  ago.' 

'  An  hour  ago  ?'  questions  Dicky,  as  if  hardly  believing  his 
ears.     He  had,  however,  heard  the  introduction. 

'  Yes,  of  course.' 

'  She  is  a  woman  of  genius.  She  knew  that  two  great  minds 
once  met  ...  It  will  be  an  everlasting  grief  to  me,  but  I 
resign  you  !  May  he  make  you  even  half  ^^  happy  as  /  should 
have  done.' 

'  Hypocrite  !'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  with  her  most  juvenile 
smile. 

'  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  go  on  like  that  now,'  says  Dicky 
reproachfully.  '  Mr.  Shine,' — leaning  a  little  forward  and 
catching  the  Anglo-Indian's  eyes — '  what  are  your  views  on 
bimetallisin,  and  the  decrease  of  the  rupee  ?  Mrs.  Berkeley  ' — 
'  Dicky  !' furiously  in  an  undertone  from  Mrs.  Berkeley — 'is 
quite  an  authority  on  botli  subjects.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Berkeley,  is  this  so  V  says  Mr.  Shine, 
waking  up  brilliantly.  '  Now  look  here,  as  I  see  it '  .  .  .  and 
so  on. 
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'  If  he'll  only  marry  her  and  take  her  away  to  far  Hindustan, 
what  a  hapj^y  family  the  Hillesden  folk  may  still  be/  says  Mr. 
Browne,  to  himself,  as  he  tm-ns  aside  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  the  prettiest  girl  at  the  table.  Hitherto  Mrs.  Berkeley 
has  frustrated  his  desires  in  this  direction,  so  he  has  taken 
safe  and  quick  means  to  get  rid  of  her. 

And,  indeed,  if  he  only  knew  it,  he  has  done  the  lively 
widow  a  good  tui-n.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  for  once  in  her  life,  has 
'  struck  ile  ' — as  Mr.  Ciilead  P.  Beck  would  say.  The  Anglo- 
Indian,  being  permitted  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself — Mi-s. 
Berkeley  having  nothing  to  say  on  the  rupee,  and  being 
hopelessly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  bimetallism — gets  up 
from  dinner  later  on,  believing  himself  the  most  eloquent,  and 
her  the  most  intelligent  creature  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

'  The  brave,  'tis  true,  do  never  shun  the  light ; 
Just  are  their  thoughts  ami  open  are  their  tempers, 
Freely  without  disguise  they  love  or  hate  ; 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  the  day, 
And  Heaven  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions.' 

Conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  going  briskly — 
perhaps  a  little  too  briskly. 

Jinnie  has  just  ai-rived  in  a  very  simple  frock  of  white 
muslin,  and  a  sash  of  innocent  azure,  and  with,  too,  a  brain 
terribly  wide  awake  considering  the  hour.  So  far,  however, 
beyond  a  distinct  refusal  to  sit  next  Lady  Audrey,  and  an  even 
more  distinct  determination  to  sit  in  Sir  Reginald's  pocket,  no 
open  breach  of  the  peace  has  occurred.  Even  when  Lady 
Audrey  addresses  her  as  '  my  good  child  '  (which  really  has 
no  meaning),  Jinnie  creates  no  public  disturbance,  and  nobly 
refrains  from  assault  and  battery,  though  evidently  it  goes  hard 
with  her. 

'  I  do  \\o\w,  dear  Sir  Reginald,  you  arc  not  over-exerting 
yourself  whilst  down  here,'  says  Lady  Audrey  presently.  She 
gives  him  one  of  her  maiden  smiles.  '  People  like  you,  so 
hard-worked,  should  do  iiolliiiig  when  in  the  country.  It  is 
only  we — useless  butterflies  of  the  world — who  should  do 
anything  there  ;  for  you  it  should  mean  perfect  repose,' 
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'  Dear  little  Butterfly/  whispers  Dicky  Browne  to  his  pretty 
girlj  who  gives  him  <an  answering  glance^  but  cleverly  refrains 
from  a  smile.  Lady  Audrey's  eye  is  on  her.  The  Butterfly 
disap})roves  of  pretty  girls.  Sir  Reginald  has  made  it  apparent, 
since  his  coming,  that  he  admires  this  one. 

'  Even  /  am  quite  ashamed  of  taking  up  some  of  your 
time  that  should  be  given  to  rest  alone,'  she  simpers. 
'  Still,  I  am  an  excellent  sittei',  am  I  not .''  Like  a  bit  of 
marble !' 

'  It  is  quite  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you,'  murmurs  Sir  Reginald. 

'  Oh,  that  is  too  kind  !' — with  a  languishing  air.  '  But  I 
hear  that  this  morning  you  were  painting  someone  in  the 
studio.  Is  that  wise,  when  you  have  come  down  here  expressly 
for  your  health  }' 

'  He  is  incorrigible,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  laughing  ;  '  we 
can't  restrain  him.  He  has  begun  a  study  that  promises  to 
be  really  wonderful.' 

'  Yes  }'■ — eagerly.     '  Of  whom  .'*' 

Lady  Audrey  bends  towards  her.  For  the  first  time  it  occurs 
to  Mrs.  Verschoyle  that  Lady  Audrey  has  designs  on  the  un- 
fortunate Sir  Reginald. 

'Ah  !' — mischievously — 'you  should  not  ask  me  ^o  publicly. 
The  fact  is  ' — lowering  her  voice — '  it  was  a  little  woman, 
charming  and  young — oh,  yes  !  very  young.' 

Lady  Audrey  stiffens. 

'  Nothing  from  the  nude,  I  hope,'  says  she  in  a  sepulchral 
tone.     Elderlv  unmarried  ladies  are  often  a  little  indecent. 

'Well,  Em 'afraid ' 

Pause. 

'  Sir  Reginald,  Lady  Audrey  is  anxious  to  knoAV  if  your 
study  of  this  morning  was — draped.' 

'  Em  afraid  not,'  says  the  genial  painter.  He  has  caught 
the  twinkle  in  Mrs.  A'erschoyle's  eye. 

'  I  had  no  idea,'  says  Lady  Audrey,  almost  closing  her 
spinster  lids,  '  that  Anthony  would  permit  such  —  such 
exti'aordinary  proceedings  (to  say  the  least  of  them)  in  his 
house.' 

'  But  she  was  so  charming,'  says  Sir  Reginald.  '  Everj^ 
limb  so  rounded — every  smile  so  sweet.  It  was  a  delight  to 
paint  her,  and ' 

'  No  more,  please !'  says  Lady  Audrey,  with  an  indignant 
sniff. 
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'And  she  was  only  two  years  old,'  continues  Sir  Reginald, 
finishing  his  sentence  ruthlessly.  '  Such  a  dear  little  naked 
child.  By-the-by  ' — suavely — '  can  you  give  me  a  sitting  at 
twelve  to-morrow  .''     A  little  early,  but ' 

'  A  most  reasonable  hour,'  says  Lady  Audrey. 

Her  tone  is  still  a  little  starchy — the  word  'naked'  has 
offended  her — but  everyone  feels  the  episode  is  at  an  end. 
Everyone,  however,  is  wrong. 

'  Are  you  going  to  paint  her  ?'  asks  Jinnie  in  a  tone  she 
firmly  believes  to  be  a  whisper,  but  which  reverberates  through 
the  room.  As  though  her  voice  is  not  enough,  she  makes 
vigorous  use  of  the  valuable  first  finger,  directing  it  at  Lady 
Audrey. 

'  I  hope  so,'  says  Sir  Reginald  smoothly.  '  But  people  as  a 
rule,  you  know,  Jinnie,  do  not  point,  or  make  personal  ob- 
servations out  loud.     And,  besides ' 

He  had  done  his  best,  poor  man  ;  but  it  would  take  a 
Napoleon  to  frown  down  Jinnie. 

'  What  !      Her,  and  not  me  ?     That  ol ' 

A  severe  pinch  from  Mr.  Browne,  who  has  got  u])  under 
pretence  of  getting  some  grapes,  delivered  at  the  critical 
moment,  put  an  end  luckily  to  the  unfinished  word. 

Providentially,  too.  Lady  Audrey  has  been  carried  away  by 
Mrs.  ^'erschoyle  into  a  dissertation  on  the  requirements  of  the 
jioor,  and  thus  a  terrible  catastrophe  has  been  averted. 

Sir  Reginald,  however,  is  greatly  annoyed  ;  and  Jinnie,  after 
another  fresh  sally,  finding  him  for  the  first  time  cold  to  her 
witticisms,  turns  her  dark,  curious  eyes  full  upon  him.  There 
is  a  little  fear  in  these  usually  defiant  orbs. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?'  demands  she,  in  a  wonderfully  sub- 
dued tone  for  the  dauntless  Jinnie.  There  is  even  a  suspicion 
of  tears  in  it.  She  is  devoted  to  Baring,  and  this  queer  cold- 
ness of  his,  that  she  does  not  at  all  understand,  reduces  her  to 
the  last  extremity. 

'You  have  been  rude,'  says  Baring  in  a  low  tone. 

'Well,  I  don't  care' — rebelliously.  'You've  been  cross  to 
me.  You  are  looking  liorrid  at  nie.  And  you  are  unkind  too  ' 
- — as  if  all  the  foregoing  were  nothing  to  this.  'You  are  the 
unkindest  pig  I  ever  met.  You  are  painting  that  nasty  little 
baby  of  Mrs.  Jones's,  without  a  bit  of  clothes  on  her — not  so 
much  ' — here  Jinnie  grows  choked  with  sobs  that  threaten  to 
be  loud  and  dee}) — '  not  so  much  as  her  shimmy  !     And  you've 
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never  painted  me  like  that.'  Sensation  at  table.  '  Though  I 
don't  care  !' — passionately.     '  I'd  hate  to  be  painted  like  that. 

I  want  my  pinky  frock  on  me,  an'  my  sash.     I '     Miss 

Verschoyle  rises,  and,  standing  well  back,  regards  Sir  Reginald 
with  a  crushing  air.  '  I'll  never  love  you  again  !  You're  a 
beast,  you  are  !  You're  painting  that  nasty  wobbly  baby,  an' 
now  her.' 

Again  the  terrible  forefinger  defines  the  situation. 

'Yes,  my  dear,'  says  Lady  Audrey,  addressing  the  irate 
Jinnie  with  what  she  honestly  believes  to  be  a  fascinating,  but 
what  in  reality  is  a  most  forbidding  smile.  '  Sir  Reginald  has 
most  kindly  consented  ' — Jinnie  begins  to  think  of  the  local 
concerts — '  to  make  ni}-  poor  face  a  masterpiece.  You  surely 
don't  object  to  that,  little  girl !' 

'  Was  he  painting  you  this  morning .'''  asks  Jinnie,  her  queer 
eyes  searching  Lady  Audrey's. 

'  Certainly.  We  must  say  "  yes  "  to  that.  Sir  Reginald,  eh  } 
This  very  morning  ' — archly. 

'  In  the  studio  ?' 

Lady  Audrey  nods. 

'  In  the  studio,  I  think.  Sir  Reginald  ?' — with  an  engaging 
smile. 

'  The  same  place  where  he  painted  Mrs.  Jones's  baby  .''' 

'  The  very  same  ' — with  quite  a  touch  of  hilarity. 

'  II(td  ijOH  iioitr  clothes-  on  ?' 

Frightful  silence  ! 

Lady  Audrey  has  sunk  back  upon  her  chair  with  evidently 
a  threatening  of  hysterics.  Mrs.  Berkeley  is  choking  behind 
her  fan,  and  Mr.  Browne,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  is, 
I  regret  to  say,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  apoplexy. 
Fans  up  to  this  have  not  been  permitted  to  men,  and  thus 
handicapped,  Mr.  Browne  has  perforce  to  decline  behind  his 
napkin. 

Lady  Maria,  with  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Bei'keley,  I'ises  promptly. 
It  is  a  /////('  too  soon,  but  the  situation  must  be  saved — and 
such  a  situation  ! 

The  women  all  rustle  away  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Jinnie, 

thank  Heaven  !  goes  to  bed. 

***** 

'You  will  come  over  to-morrow  and   take  luncheon  with 
me  ?'  says  Lady  Maria  to  Cecil,  just  at  her  departure. 
'  Thank  you,  yes,'  returns  Cecil  brightly. 
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Involuntarily  her  glance  goes  towards  the  corner  of  the  hall 
where  Anthony  and  Fenton  are  standing.  Anthony  inter- 
rupts her  glance. 

'Won't  you  ask  us,  too,  mother?' 

'  My  dear,  of  course.  You  and  Sidney  and  Dicky, '  She 
laughs  her  pleasant  old  laugh.  '  The  more  the  merrier.  Men 
are  scarce  always  in  these  small  places,  and  always  welcome.' 

'  Shall  I  be  welcome  ?' 

Fenton  has  crossed  the  hall  to  Cecil's  side.  He  throws  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  into  his  question. 

'  You  ?'  says  she,  smiling  ;  and  then,  trying  to  control  the 
little  touch  of  feeling  that  is  agitating  her:  'Yes.  Do 
come !' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

'  After  all,  the  most  natural  beauty  in  the  world  is  honesty  and  moral 
truth,  for  all  beauty  is  truth.' 

Out  hei-e  on  the  terrace,  so  balmy  is  the  air  that  one  can 
scarcely  believe  summer  has  not  arrived  once  more  in  mad 
haste.  But  '  February,  fair  maid,'  only  is  with  us — a  maid 
still  young,  as  maids  should  be,  and  very  frivolous  !  The  air 
is  almost  warm,  and  from  the  parterres  beneath  the  breath  of 
the  coming  flowers  is  ascending  delicately,  nervously.  Not  the 
breath  of  such  unfriendly  blossoms  as  'The  snowdrop  cold, 
that  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bee  !'  but  violets  and  sweet 
alyssum,  and  a  few  early  anemones,  dainty  if  gaudy  ;  whilst 
all  round  and  everywhere  are  the  splendid  daffodils,  those 
fair  and  haughty  damsels  '  that  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty.' 

Cecil,  leaning  over  the  iron  railings  of  the  terrace,  and 
noting  the  beauty  of  the  glorious  day — the  thrill  in  all  things 
growing — is  conscious  of  a  strange  sense  of  delight — of  joy. 
She  feels  uplifted  and  happy — too  hajipy  for  mental  analysis 
of  her  mood.  It  would  have  troubled  her  to  ask  her  whether 
the  charm  of  the  day,  or  only  of  the  minute,  has  thus  exhila- 
rated her  ;  making  her  feel  that  wings  are  superfluous  tilings 
to  certain  mortals,  and  that  she  at  any  moment,  without 
accessories  of  any  kind,  could  soar  'twixt  earth  and  heaven — 
with  heaven  in  reach,  if  she  so  wills  it. 

She  glances  towards  her  heaven. 
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'  Ynii  tlioiioht  I  Mould  not  come  back/  says  Fenton  in 
answer  to  tliat  glance,  and  a  pwpos  of  something  just  said  by 
her.     '  Did  you  really  believe  I  could  keep  away  ?' 

His  tone  is  low  and  very  soft — and  distinctly  I'eproachful. 
To  be  reproached  by  her  lover  always  touches  a  woman  :  and 
Cecil  sj)ecially  would  be  open  to  sentiment  of  this  kind,  her 
nature  being  generous  in  the  extreme.  All  through  luncheon, 
Fenton,  who  had  returned  to  Hillesden  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, had  ]:)aid  assiduous,  if  very  careful,  courtship  to  her  ;  so 
carefid,  indeed,  that  Anthony  alone  of  all  men  there  had 
noticed  it ;  and  with  the  knowledge,  as  it  came  to  him,  came 
not  grief  only,  but  despair. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  thought  at  all/  says  she,  slow  but 
uncontrollable  teai's  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

'  Does  that  mean,  Cecil,  that  you  don't  care  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  that.' 

She  has  recovered  herself  again,  and,  glancing  at  her,  he, 
whose  judgment  has  never  been  at  fault  before,  is  uncertain 
now  as  to  whether  she  loves  him  sufficiently  to  throw  in  her 
comfortable  lot  Avith  his  impecunious  one ;  a  doubt,  but  a 
slight  one. 

'  Perhaps  not.' 

He  leans  over  the  railings  and  looks  towards  whei*e  the 
last  gleams  of  the  sun  are  now  clinging  to  the  hills,  as  though 
beseeching  them  to  keep  dread  night  away. 

'  There  are  many  things  I  say  that  no  one  cares  for,'  mur- 
murs he  sadly.  He  does  the  sadness  perfectly.  '  But  you  ! 
I  did  believe  in  you.' 

'You  may' — softly — 'believe  still.' 

She  draws  her  breath  quickly  as  she  says  this,  and  now  that 
it  is  said,  she  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  go,  but  her  hand  is 
lying  on  the  railings,  and  Fenton,  with  a  quick  gesture,  lays 
his  own  upon  it.  Thus  capturing  it,  he  waits — holding  it 
closely — and  expecting  every  moment  an  indignant  removal 
of  the  slender  fingers  within  his,  but,  after  a  first  gentle 
repulse,  the  fingers  lie  calmly  in  his  own. 

So,  then,  the  victoiy  is  his.  Now  to  propose,  and  then  .  .  . 
Yes,  he  will  speak.  Her  hand  is  still  in  his.  Yet  .  .  .  Some- 
thing holds  him  back,  checks  him.  To  the  day  of  his  death 
he  never  knows  what  it  is,  but  that  he  does  hold  back  is  true. 
He  hesitates,  and  that  instant's  hesitation  changes  the  current 
of  more  lives  than  one. 
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He  is  still  holding  her  hand,  but  now  she  softlv  removes  it 
— not  sharply,  not  distrustfully,  but  with  a  gentle  determina- 
tion. As  she  does  it  she  smiles  at  him.  There  is  a  great 
friendliness  in  her  glance,  with  a  certain  shyness  that  makes 
her  beautiful  face  even  more  beautiful ;  but  this  the  man 
beside  her  fails  to  see. 

The  withdrawal  of  her  hand,  however,  warms  him  to  his 
work.  He  must  secure  her  now  or  never — now,  before  she 
hears  anything.  T/nif  other  is  uncertain  !  From  day  to 
day  troubles  may  be  expected  from  her.  But  Avith  Cecil 
once  secured — why,  Cecil's  money  may  keep  '  that  other ' 
silent. 

He  turns  to  Cecil,  the  very  words  of  his  })roposal  on  his 
lips,  when  she  stays  him.  There  is  a  pretty  light  in  her  lovely 
eyes,  and  a  sweet  jiity  on  her  lips. 

'  Sidney.'  That  clasp  of  his  hand  on  hers  has  made  him 
one  with  her,  she  believes  in  him  so  truly.  '  Sidney,  do  you 
remember  last  summer }'  She  is  feeling  very  confidential 
with  him  now,  and  very  happy.  Oh  !  he  would  never  have 
taken  her  hand  like  that  and  held  it  if  he  didn't  love  her ! 

'  How  beautiful  it  was,  and  yet '      Her  face  grows  a  little 

sad.     Then,    '  I    often    think    of  it — of  her.'     The    last   two 
words  are  breathed  so  low,  he  does  not  hear  them. 

'  And  I  too,'  returns  Fenton  tendei'ly,  thinking  she  is 
alluding  to  his  visit  at  that  time  to  The  Towers. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  always  seemed  to  me,'  glancing  at 
him  straightly,  '  so  good  at  heart.  That,'  a  little  shyly  again, 
'  is  why  I  have  made  such  a  friend  of  you.  Do  you  know  I, 
too,  Sidney,  never  cease  to  think  of  .  .  .  that  poor  little 
girl.' 

Fenton  turns  aside,  and,  looking  over  the  railings,  throws  a 
pebble  into  the  midst  of  a  blooming  bunch  of  '  butter  and 
eggs.' 

*  I  wonder  what  became  of  her }'  continues  Cecil,  laying 
her  own  arms  upon  the  railing. 

'  I  wonder  !'  says  he. 

He  had  been  on  the  point  of  proposing  to  her,  as  has  been 
said.  Any  thought  that  way  lies  dead  and  buried  now — for 
the  present. 

'  You  have  heard  nothing  ?'  says  Cecil  sadly.  '  She  liked 
you,  I  think — at  least,  I  often  fancied  she  did.' 

'  She  has  not  written  to  you,  then,  or  told  you  anything  ?' 
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He  laughs  as  he  asks  this — a  laugh  very  imperfect.  '  She  has 
told  me  nothing.' 

'  What  a  sad,  silent  little  creature !  I  often  hope,  Sidney, 
I  may  meet  her  somewhere  and  help  her.' 

'  A  delusive  hope.' 

His  face  is  still  turned  away,  but  his  voice  is  as  natural  as 
ever. 

'  Oh  no  ;  one  life  drops  into  another  very  often.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  shall  see  Miss  Royce  again.  Not  here,  of  course, 
but ' 

' "  In  that  station  of  life  into  which  it  has  })leased — the 
devil — to  call  her,"  '  quotes  Fenton,  looking  at  Cecil  with  eyes 
as  clear  as  day,  and  a  light  laugh.  Who  the  devil  was  that 
had  pleased  to  call  Miss  Royce  into  her  present  state  of  life, 
he  refrains  from  saying. 

'  Cecil,  come  in  and  have  some  tea,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle, 
coming  suddenly  to  the  window.  And  Cecil,  with  a  little 
sigh,  turns  and  goes  indoors,  Fenton  at  her  elbow. 

They  are  not  the  only  fresh  entries.  Cecil  has  barely  had 
time  to  take  her  cup  in  her  hands  when  Jinnie  rushes  tumul- 
tuously  into  the  room. 

'  Jinnie,  darling,  what  dreadful  manners  !'  says  Jinnie's 
mother.  She  has  said  it  so  often  that  one  wonders  why  she 
is  not  ashamed  of  saying  it  again.  She  opens  her  arms,  how- 
ever, and  the  child  springs  into  them. 

'  I've  seen  Miss  Royce  !'  cries  she. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'  And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  : 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on  ?' 

'  Miss  Royce  !'  says  Lady  Maria,  holding  out  her  pretty  hands 
apprehensively.     '  Impossible,  darling  !' 

'  Yes,  I  did,'  a  little  indignantly  ;  '  down  by  the  river.' 
'  Miss  Royce  !'  says  Vei'schoyle.      He  turns  to  his  sister-in- 
law.      Could  she  have  come  back .'' 

Fenton,  who  had  been  standing  very  close  to  one  of  the 
windows,  now  turns  leisurely  and  gazes  out  of  it,  his  back  to 
the  room. 
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'Noj  no  ;  impossible — as  your  mother  says.' 

'  It  is  not,'  says  Jinnie  hotly.  '  I  saw  her  quite  plain  !  She 
had  a  new  frock  on  her,  and  her  face  was  white.  An'  I  called 
to  her.  I  screamed  out  my  biggest '  (this  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  as  all  her  Hsteners  allow),  '  but  she  didn't  hear  me.  She 
ran  away,  back  by  the  bank  and  into  the  wood.' 

'  And  you  ?'  asks  her  mother. 

'  I  wanted  to  run  after  her,  but  Miss  Sterling  wouldn't  let 
me.      I  hate  Miss  Sterling — she's  a  pig  !' 

'  Jinnie,  my  dcai-  !' 

'  Well ' — cheerfully — '  she  is,  anyway.  I  Avish  she  would 
go  away.  An'  I  wish  Miss  Royce  was  coming  back  again. 
Maybe  ' — hopefully — '  she  is.' 

'  Go  and  take  off  your  things,  darling,'  says  her  mother, 
who  at  heart  is  a  little  disturbed.  Why  on  earth  should  that 
wayward  girl  have  come  back  here  again .''  Is  she  in  want  .^ 
Oh,  surely  not.  Poor  girl  !  Had  they  been  too  harsh  to 
her? 

'  I  will  in  a  minute,'  says  Jinnie,  '  but  I  haven't  said  "  how- 
d'ye-do  "  yet.' 

Anything  to  make  a  delay.  Jinnie,  who  as  a  rule  has  to  be 
bribed  to  be  polite,  now  goes  round  the  room,  making  the 
most  courteous  greetings  to  everyone,  except  to  Fenton. 
Coming  to  him  she  pauses,  and  having  made  a  careful  survey 
of  his  features,  puts  both  her  thin  little  hands  behind  her 
back. 

'  Why  do  you  look  so  cross  ?'  asks  she. 

'  Cross  !'  Fenton  recovers  himself  instantly.  '  And  to  you, 
Jinnie  .'^  Colney  Hatch  will  get  you  yet  if  you  don't  be  more 
careful.' 

'  ^^'ell,  you  were,'  says  Jinnie,  a  little  puzzled  by  his  change 
of  countenance.     '  What  were  you  thinking  of.''' 

'Of  the  dreadful  fact  that  I  must  leave  //o?/  to-morrow.' 

He  laughs,  and  catching  her  by  her  tiny  elbows,  lifts  her 
high  into  the  air.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  is  going.  \cy- 
schoyle  and  all  of  them  are  aware  of  it.  He  has  some  leave 
still  remaining  to  him,  but  he  has  arranged  to  spend  it  else- 
where. He  has  been,  however,  a  little  vague  about  his  move- 
ments. Anthony  was  aware  that  he  was  in  difficulties  of  some 
sort — money  difficulties  principally,  and  there  was  a  suggestion 
of  his  sending  in  his  papers.  \'erschoyle  had  offered  to  help 
him,  but  Fenton  had  laughed  it  off.      Sufficient  unto  the  day 
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was  the  evil  thereof;  and  he  might  be  able  to  hang  on  still 
for  a  bit — and  if  not 

He  was  always  vague. 

'  You'll  come  soon  again  ?'  says  Jinnie,  who  is  very  fond  of 
him.     Cecil,  who  is  near  her,  draws  her  on  her  knee. 

*  Almost  immediately  !'  returns  he  gaily. 

He  gives  a  swift  glance  at  Miss  Fairfax  as  he  says  this. 
She  is  indeed  his  last  card,  and,  in  sj)ite  of  his  present  diffi- 
culties, Avhen  he  came  here  he  detei*mined  to  play  it — with 
small  hope  of  success,  however,  until  this  evening,  and  even 
now  he  is  not  qu'ile  sure.  Nevertheless,  with  ruin  hanging 
over  him,  he  is  still  light-hearted  and  debonnaire. 

'  By-the-by,  Anthony,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  good-bye 
to  the  Langley-Binkses  and  a  few  others  this  afternoon. 
They've  been  very  civil  to  me.  It  would  be  only  decent, 
eh  }' 

'  I  am  sure  they  would  appreciate  it,'  says  Anthony  with  a 
smile.  '  If  you  go  through  the  upper  meadow  you  Avill  reach 
the  Langley-Binkses'  place  in  half  the  time.' 

There  is  extreme  cordiality  in  his  air.  It  is  imjjossible  to 
restrain  the  longing  to  get  Fenton  away  from  Cecil  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

*  Your  charm  increases  Avith  your  years,'  says  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle  as  he  bids  her  good-bye.  She  smiles,  but  her  tone  is 
very  cold.  That  old  strange  distrust  of  him  is  alive  again. 
Why  is  he  in  such  hot  haste  to  go  ?  And  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  Langley-Binkses,  of  all  people,  who  as  a  rule  have  been 
nothing  to  him,  sa\'e  butts  for  his  idle  sarcasms.  And  he,  of 
all  peo})le,  to  put  himself  out  to  please — to  pro})itiate  a  living 
soul  !  '  Such  courtesy  as  yours  is  delightful  nowadays,'  says 
she. 

'You  say  too  much,'  returns  he,  pressing  her  hand  affection- 
ately —he  is  quite  equal  to  most  occasions — '  but  if  I  have 
your  appreciation ' 

He  says  good-bye  to  Lady  Maria  and  to  the  others,  and 
finally  to  Cecil. 

Miss  Fairfax  is  standing  now  a  little  drawn  back  from  the 
rest,  and  j^artially  hidden  by  a  curtain  ;  but  '  lovers'  eyes  are 
sharp  to  see,'  and  Verschoyle,  Avith  a  sense  of  maddening 
miser)^,  is  certain  of  the  fact  that  Cecil's  hand  lies  clasped  in 
Fenton's  for  quite  half  a  minute — that  a  light  has  grown 
within    her    eyes    that    never    shone    for    him — and    that,    as 
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finally  Fenton  leaves  her,  the  girl's  eyes  follow  him  to  the 
door. 

Sweet  and  honest  eyes,  it  is  well  they  can  follow  him  no 

farther. 

***** 

Fenton's  feet  do  not  go  towards  the  old  meadow  that  will 
lead  so  quickly  to  the  home  of  the  Langley-Binkses  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  go  quite  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He,  indeed,  '  gathers  up  his  loins,'  as  the  Scriptures  say,  and 
runs  swiftly,  by  hidden  ways,  to  that  old  trysting-place  of  his 
and  Maden's — the  ash-grove. 

Knowledge  of  the  other  sex  has  brought  him  to  this  spot. 
Women — those  sentimental  fools — are  sure,  like  murderers,  to 
come  back  to  the  scene  of  their  .   .  .  folly. 

But  he  does  not  find  Maden  here.  For  all  that — after 
glancing  round  to  assure  himself,  not  that  she,  but  that  no 
troublesome  third  is  present — he  goes  to  a  little  chestnut-tree 
now  half  bursting  into  leaf,  and,  stooping,  lifts  a  plain  white 
stone  beneath  it. 

It  had  often  before  been  a  silent  post-office  for  Maden  and 
for  him.  Now  again  it  fulfils  its  duty.  A  little  note  lies 
beneath  it : 

'  I  am  here.  I  have  followed  you.  I  know  your  intention. 
But  as  long  as  life  is  in  me,  it  shall  never  be  fulfilled  I  must, 
I  will  see  you.     Meet  me  to-night  at  Ingham.' 

Fenton's  frown  is  a  little  ugly  as  he  reads  this.  What  a 
nuisance  it  all  is !  But,  by  Jove,  what  a  spirit  she  has ! 
Through  his  depression  and  rage  a  sort  of  sullen  admii-ation 
for  her  stirs  him. 

It  does  not  stay  him  from  his  determination,  however. 
This  thing  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  now,  at  once,  and  for  ever  ! 
If  she  insists  on  seeing  him  to-night  at  Ingham — so  be  it.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  dangerous  not  to  see  her.  But  when  he 
does,  he  will  declare  to  her  fully  his  intention  of  marrying 
Cecil  Fairfax — if  fate  so  far  helps  as  to  make  that  desirable 
heiress  accept  him. 

Of  course  she  will  uot  !  It  would  be  just  his  luck  all  over, 
to  be  refused  by  her ;  and,  indeed,  so  uncertain  is  his  belief 
in  Cecil's  love  for  him — an  uncertainty  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  smallest  affection  for  her,  and  is  not  in 

14 
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touch  with  her  on  any  point,  and  does  not  in  the  least  under- 
stand hei" — that  he  decides  on  writing  to  her  from  The  Towers 
before  his  depai-ture,  and  proposing  to  her,  giving — very  reck- 
lessly— his  address  at  Ingham.  If  she  accepts  him,  he  will  be 
able  to  explain  away  any  unpleasant  gossip  later  on,  should  it 
arise,  about  Maden's  having  been  there,  too,  at  that  particular 
time — Maden  he  had  always  felt  could  be  nasty — but,  and  he 
laughs  again  involuntarily,  Cecil  will  refuse  him.  Well,  he 
shall  so  word  his  letter  that,  if  it  is  to  be  a  refusal,  she  need 
not  write  ;  if  an  acceptance  .  .  .  what  the  deuce  of  a  bore  life 
is  likely  to  be  ! 

In  the  meantime  .   .   .   Maden. 

Well,  he  must  buy  her  off.  His  thoughts  gi'ow  puzzled  here. 
Has  he  the  money,  in  his  now  somewhat  impecunious  condition, 
to  buy  anyone  off.^  And,  more,  had  he  the  world's  wealth, 
could  he  buy //<'/•  off  ?  She — he  pales  a  little  .  .  .  remember- 
ing ...  Is  she  one  to  count  and  balance  money  against 
love  .'*  He  feels  himself  all  at  once  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  How  on  earth  is  he  to  get  out  of  this 
embroglio  ? 

Any  way,  he  will  clench  the  matter  to-night.  To-night !  no 
later.  He  will  write  his  letter  of  proposal  to  Cecil,  the  answer 
to  be  sent  to  Ingham,  and  there,  with  Maden  present,  will  fight 
the  battle  out  to  the  bitter  end.  The  last  penny  he  has  shall 
be  Maden's  if  she  consents  to  part  without  a  row  ;  and  even  after 
the  parting 

He  stops  here.  After  the  parting  will  come  his  marriage 
with  Cecil,  and  any  money  he  then  will  have  .  .  .  no,  it  does 
not  bear  looking  into. 

Troubled  as  he  is,  he  still  remembers  to  pay  that  visit  to 
the  Langley-Binkses,  who  are  immensely  delighted  with  it, 
and  afterwards  goes  back  to  The  Towers,  with  barely  two  hours 
left  to  pack  his  clothes,  to  make  necessary  explanations  to 
Anthony,  and  catch  the  six  train  to  Ingham. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

'  And  now  the  heaven  is  dark,  and  bright,  and  loud 
With  wind,  and  starry  drift  and  moon  and  cloud, 
And  night's  cry  rings  in  straining  sheet  and  shroud  : 
What  help  is  ours  if  hope  like  yours  be  none  ?' 

'  After  all,  Anthony,  I  find  I  must  leave  here  this  evening. 
Horrid  grind,  but  can't  be  helped.  A  telegram  from  a  lawyer- 
fellow  of  mine.' 

This  is  a  distinct  lie,  but  even  the  best  of  us  lie  sometimes 
— distinctly ! 

'My  dear  fellow,  I'm  so  sorry.'  Anthony  tries  to  throw  a 
touch  of  real  regret  into  his  tone,  and  on  the  whole  gets 
through  his  first  bit  of  hypocrisy  very  successfully.  '  Where 
are  you  going  .''     Town  ?' 

'  No,  Ingham.  He  has  got  a  case  there,  and  thought  it 
better,  as  I  was  so  near,  to  see  me  without  delay.  I  shall 
stay  there  till  to-morrow  morning  —  then  rini  up  to  town. 
After  that' — he  laughs  suddenly — 'probably  the  Deluge.' 

'  Money  difficulties  }'  says  Anthony  with  sympathy.  Now 
that  his  cousin  is  going  away  from — /ler,  he  feels  not  only 
cordial  towards  him,  but  positively  grateful.  '  If  I  can  do  any- 
thing, Sid ' 

'  No,  no.  I  don't  mind  confessing ' — gaily — '  that  I'm  stone 
broke  ;  but  I've  an  arrow  in  my  quiver  still,  and,  if  it  hits 
home,  I  swear  I'll  settle  down  to  all  the  domestic  virtues  at 
once  !' 

Anthony  pauses  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  cigar,  and  glances 
at  him  sharply. 

'  Settle  down ' — a  sudden  pang  of  fear  shoots  through  his 
heart — '  to  all  the  domestic  virtues  !' 

'  You  mean '  questions  he. 

'Well,  look  here,  I'll  tell  you.  Don't  call  me  a  conceited 
ass ;  but  I — have  some  reason  to  believe  that  Cecil — oh,  hang 
it !  it's  very  hard  to  put  it,  but — well,  I  think  she  likes  me 
above  most,  you  know.' 

'  You  say  you  have  reason ' 

Anthony's  tone  is  strained  and  harsh. 

'  Some — not  much,    I    confess.     Why    I    should  have   any 
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seems  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  I  honestly  think  that  in  asking 
her  to  marry  me,  I ' — laughing — '  run  the  risk  of  her  saying 
"  1  es. 

*  The  risk  ?' 

Versehoyle  has  turned  to  the  fire,  afraid,  perhaps,  of  the 
other's  seeing  his  face. 

'  Well,   yes  ;  to   confess   the   hateful  truth,   Tony,   I   don't 

admire  her.     Why  she  should  like  me ' 

'  Oh,  this  room  is  intolerable  !'  breaks  in  Versehoyle 
violently.  '  What  the  devil  do  they  mean  by  making  a  fire 
like  this  ?' 

He  strides  to  the  window  nearest  him,  the  one  opening  on 
to  the  vei'anda,  and  flings  it  wide. 

'  'Tis  warm,  isn't  it  ?'  says  Fenton  genially.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  Verschoyle's  love  for 
Cecil.  '  What  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  I  can't  imagine 
Cecil's  caring  for  a  felloAv  like  me.     Now,  j/ou  wovdd  be  more 

the  sort  of ' 

Versehoyle  interrupts  him. 

'  Go  on,'  says  he.  '  Never  mind  me  ;  I  don't  come  into 
this  at  all.' 

'  That's  just  what  surprises  me,'  says  Fenton  amiably.  '  She 
is  quite  the  sort  of  woman  that  I  am  sure  you  will  marry 
some  day;  but  for  my  taste  she  is  too  statuesque— too  cold. 
I   dare  say  I  could  get  on  well   enough  with  her,   howevei", 

if '     Here    Versehoyle    makes    a    sudden    movement — a 

dangerous  one  ;  but  Fenton,  going  on  happily,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  other's  emotion,  stays  the  torrent  that  was  im- 
pending. '  The  question  is,  would  she  get  on  with  me .''  I 
hardly  come  under  the  class  of  the  domestic  creatui'e.  "  If 
you  want  to  know  me,  come  live  with  me,"  says  some  old  and, 
I  can't  help  thinking,  very  immoral  proverb.  It  would  be  a 
wild  mistake  with  ))ie  as  its  hei'o.  "  If  you  want  to  live 
with  me,  don't  try  to  know  me,"  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
That  proverb  should  be  reversed.' 

'  For  you  ;  not  for  hei','  says  Anthony  in  a  stifled  tone.  'To 
know  he)-  would  be  indeed  a  liberal  education.' 

'  I'm  not  high-flown,  Tony,  as  you  know.  I  don't  aspire  to 
the  clearer  airs  ;  I  find  them,  as  a  rule,  chilling.  But  if  she 
will  condescend  to  accept  me,  she  will  suit  me  in  some  ways 
— off-ways,  you  know — admirably.     She  has  money,  for  one 
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thing — that  covers  a  multitude  of  virtues — and  she  is  cer- 
tainly bred-looking,  and ' 

'  You  actually  mean  to  propose  to  her,  then  ?' 

'  My  dear  chap,  have  you  been  deaf  all  this  time  ?  Cer- 
tainly I  mean  it  ;  it's  my  last  chance,  and  if  she — Avell ' 

breaking  off.  '  It's  deuced  rude,  you  know  ;  and  I  honour 
her — I  do — above  most  women,  and  that's  what  makes  me 
feel  rather  sneaky  about  it.  For  one  thing,  I  always  swore 
to  myself  I'd  never  marry  for  money  ;  and  now  !  .  .  .  I  was 
on  the  very  point  of  asking  her  this  afternoon — you  remember  ' 
— confidentially — '  she  went  out  on  the  terrace  with  me  after 
lunch  ?' 

'  Yes.  Well ' — Anthony's  face  is  as  white  as  death,  but, 
standing  near  the  open  window,  out  of  the  glare  of  the  lamps, 
it  can't  be  seen — '  why  didn't  you  't' 

'  On  my  honour,  I  hardly  know.  I  expect  I  shied,  as  it 
were,  at  the  last  moment — a  final  shrinking  from  giving  up 
my  freedom.' 

'  Was  that  it .?  .   .   .   You  felt  quite  sure,  then  .''' 

Verschoyle  stops  as  if  choked. 

'  At  that  moment  ? — yes,  quite,'  says  Fenton  cheerfully. 
'To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  feel  anything  like  so  sure  iwn:  I 
dare  say  I've  made  one  of  my  many  mistakes.  A  girl  like 
her — of  the  "  icily  regulai-,  splendidly  null  "  sort — could  hardly 
fancy  a  person  of  my  calibre.  In  fact ' — modestly — '  I  begin 
to  think  she's  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me  ;  but,  still,  I'll 
risk  it.  I  have  ten  minutes  still,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a 
pen  and  paper,  I'll  write  to  her.' 

'  Now  ?' 

'The  better  the  moment,  the  better  the  deed,  and  I  feel 
very  virtuous  and  domestic  at  this  one.  It  must  be  your  in- 
fluence, Tony.' 

He  laughs,  flings  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and 
rises  and  moves  towards  the  writing-table. 

Verschoyle  moves,  too. 

'  There  is  no  post  to-night,'  says  he  hoarsely. 

'  I  know  that ;  but  what  do  I  want  of  a  post  when  you  are 
here  ?  You  will  send  the  letter  to  her  to-night  in  time  for 
me  to  get  a  rej)ly  to  it  to-morrow  morning  at  Ingham.  I 
shall  be  there  till  the  ten  train  ;  that  will  take  me  on  to 
town,  to  my  old  quarters.' 
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He  takes  up  a  pen,  hesitates,  then  looks  back  at  Anthony 
with  his  most  inconsequent  air. 

'  Look  here — what  shall  I  say  to  her  ?' 

'  M)'  God,  man !  are  you  mad — to  begin  a  new  life  for  her, 
and  you,  like  this  ?' 

Verschoyle  lays  his  hand  upon  his  arm — almost  drags  him 
back  from  the  table. 

'  Always  serious,  Tony,'  says  Fenton,  amused.  '  Sometimes 
I  envy  you.  But  I  don't  think  you  need  be  unhappy  about 
this  new  life  of  mine.  I  ex])ect  this  beginning  of  it' — 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  pointing  to  the  still  unwi'itten 
proposal — '  will  also  be  the  end  of  it.  Now  give  one  a 
moment,  like  a  good  fellow.' 

'  But  think.' 

'  I'm  thinking  as  hard  as  I  can.  Now' — ^laughing — 'how 
would  yo?/  begin.''  Oh,  I  say' — quickly,  but  laughing  still — 
'  when  she  gets  my  letter,  Anthony,  sJie  U  be  thinking,  if  you 
hold  on  to  me  like  that,  that  I've  got  the  jigs.  You'll  spoil 
my  last  chance.' 

He  makes  a  swift  gesture,  and  iVnthony,  answering  it, 
draws  back.  After  all,  what  right  has  he  to  interfere — to  try 
and  save  her  ?     None  ! 

'  I've  told  her,'  says  Fenton  presently,  looking  uj)  from  the 
letter  he  is  now  deliberately  folding,  '  that — but,  look  hei'e, 
I'll  read  it  to  you.' 

'  No,  no  !'  says  \  erschoyle  indignantly. 

'  Why  not  }    It  isn't  a  love  effusion.    "  My  dear  Cecil 

He  rattles  it  off  in  spite  of  Verschoyle's  angry  disgust,  who, 
indeed,  never  heard  one  word  that  was  in  it. 

Someone  else  docs,  however  ! 

'  You  see,'  says  Fenton,  '  I  have  told  her  I  shall  be  at 
Ingham  until  ten  to-morrow.  She  is  to  answer  it  there  if  she 
means  "  Yes  ";  to  send  no  answer  if  she  means  "  No."  Nothing 
can  be  simpler,  and  I  really  don't  care  which  it  is.  She 
wouldn't  suit  me,  but  her  money  would.' 

'  Have  you  ever  thought,'  says  Verschoyle,  now  white 
Avith  rage,  '  what  a  damnable  thing  this  is  that  you  are 
doing  t' 

'  Well,  I  have,'  says  I'enton  agreeably.  '  I'm  a  barefaced 
beggar,  I  allow  ;  but,  after  all,  I'm  an  honest  one.  I  say  what 
lots  of  other  fellows  mean,  but  d())i'l  say.  Well,  here's  the 
letter.      I  leave  it  to  you,  old  fellow,  to  have  it  sent.      If  she 
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gets  it  in  an  hour  from  this^  she  can  answer  it  by  the  next  ])ost. 
I've  told  her  all  about  it  :  that  if  she  ivill — ijon  know — I'll 
hear  from  her  to-morrow  ;  and  if  I  don't — which  I  fully 
expect — I'll  know  she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me^  which 
Aviil  prove  her  of  sounder  mind  than  I  believe  her  now.' 

The  letter  is  in  Anthony's  hands.  His  fingers  have  tightened 
over  it.     There  is  strange  gray  look  on  his  face. 

'  If  you  don't  hear  to-morrow,  then,  you  will  understand 
that  she  has  refused  you  Y 

'  What  an  old  raven  !'  said  Sidney,  laughing.  '  Yes  ;  you 
have  it  in  a  nutshell.' 

'  You  mean  to  marry  her  then  .''' 

'  If  she  will  have  me.' 

'  But ' 

Anthony  breaks  off  shar})ly,  and  both  men  turn  towards  the 
open  window.  What  is  that  strange  sound  that  has  come 
through  it .''     A  cry  ?     A  groan  ? 

It  is  gone  almost  as  they  turn  to  listen. 

'  An  owl,  pei'haps,'  says  Fenton  carelessly.  '  Well,  my  time 
is  nearly  up.  I  leave  that  letter  to  you,  Tony,  and  1  know 
you  will  send  it  on.      I  give  it  into  safe  hands.' 

'  I  shall  send  it,'  says  Anthony,  his  tone  dull,  as  of  one 
thinkino;  of  something;  else. 

To  buy  him  off — that  is  the  thought.  These  two  men,  so 
different,  have  had  the  same  desire  within  the  last  few  hours. 
To  buy  off — somebody  ! 

'  Why  do  this  thing  ?'  says  he.      '  You  don't  care  for  her — 

and '      He  hesitates  again.      It  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  if 

he  shoidd  guess  wrong  I     '  If  yen  want  money '  he  blurts 

out  suddenly. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  a  superfluous  question  !  Was  there 
ever  an  hour  in  my  life  when  I  didn't  want  money  ?' 

'  I  can  help  you.' 

'Ton  my  soul,  Tony,  I  think  you're  about  the  best  friend  a 
man  ever  had,'  says  Sidney,  with  such  honest  gratitude  in  his 
eyes  as  makes  Verschoyle  feel  a  double-dyed  hyjwcrite.  *  But, 
you  see,  it's  like  this  :  I'm  drained  dry,  and  even  a  loan  from 
you,  however  handsome ' 

'  It  need  not  be  a  loan,'  savs  Anthonv  in  a  stifled  tone.  To 
half  his  kingdom  lie  would  enlarge  his  offer,  reserving  the 
other  half  only  for  Cecil. 

'  Oh,   come,  I  say  !   don't  do  the  good   Samaritan  too  far  ; 
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and,  beside,  even  a  gift  wouldn't  do  me.     I'm  dip})ed  to  my 
neck,  and  only  a  rich  wife  can  pull  me  through.' 

'  Have  you  once  thought  of — her  ?' 

'  I  have  indeed  ' — frankly  ;  '  and  not  only  once,  but  very 
often.  I  Avas  bound  to  do  that.  Whether  I've  got  to  think 
of  her  in  the  future  depends  on  you  and  that  letter  yon  hold  ' 
— pointing  lightly  to  the  letter  still  held  tightly  in  Verschoyle's 
hand.  '  If  Cecil  will  have  me,  well  and  good.  If  she  will  not 
have  me,  well  and  good  too.  As  you  maj'  see,  I  approach  this 
subject  with  an  unbiased  mind.  To  confess  the  whole  truth 
to  you,  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience ' — he  laughs  aloud,  and 
very  heartily,  here,  as  if  tickled  at  his  own  idea — '  to  save 
myself  from  bankruptcy.  But  I  know,  at  the  back  of  my 
heart,  that  if  she  does  not  answer  that  letter  you  hold,  I  shall 
be — well,  not  ta  be  impolite,  excellently  contented.  I  hear 
the  wheels  coming  round  to  the  door,  don't  I  ?  Well ' — hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  in  which  Anthony  mechanically  lays  his — 
'  till  better  times  ;  and  don't  forget  that  letter,  Tony — send 
it  at  once.  My  fate  depends  on  the  answer.  But  I  know  it 
is  safe  with  you.' 

He  laughs,  squeezes  Anthony's  hand  affectionately,  and 
rushes  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

'  In  the  wood  where  I  wandered  astray, 
Came  the  Devil  a-talking  to  me, 

0  mother  !  mother  ! 
But  why  did  ye  tell  me,  and  why  did  they  say, 
That  the  Devil's  a  horrible  blackamoor  ?     He 
Black-faced  and  horrible  ?     No,  mother,  no.' 

Anthony,  thus  left  with  the  fatal  letter  in  his  hand,  stands 
motionless,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  cai-})et.  The  letter,  tightly 
crumi^led  in  his  grasp,  takes  little  of  his  attention,  his  mind 
being  bent  on  solving  many  thoughts.  So  intent  is  he,  indeed, 
on  these  perplexing,  nay,  miserable  problems,  that  it  is  only 
when  a  small,  hard  hand  descends  upon  the  paper  he  is  hold- 
ing— evidently  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it — that  he 
comes  back  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  fact  that  there 
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is  someone  in  the   room  beside  himself.     He   turns  sharply. 
For  a  moment  he  stares,  as  if  not  believing.     Then — 

'  Miss  Royce  !     You  ! 

He  would  have  said  more,  perhaps — redeemed  himself  from 
the  suspicion  of  discourtesy  so  foreign  to  him — but  for  the 
moment  he  feels  benumbed.  She — why  should  she  be  here .'' 
That  child  Jinnie,  then,  was  right.  She  had  seen  her  But  that 
she  should  come  here,  and  just  after  his  interview  with  Sidney, 
the  suppressed  agony  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  calculated  !  And 
this  girl  !      Jr////  is  she  here — and  iioiv  ? 

'  Yes  ;  that  is  still  my  name,'  says  Maden,  so  calmly,  in  such 
a  still  way,  that  the  bitter  irony  of  her  remark  goes  by  him  ; 
and,  out  of  his  natural  grace,  he  blames  himself  for  his  evil 
imaginings.  Recovering  himself  almost  immediately,  he  says 
courteously  : 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  come  back  to  us  again.  But ' — gently 
— '  I  think  you  should  have  explained  a  little,  or  written.' 

'  Explained  !' 

Miss  Royce  frowns.      Does  he  luean  it  ?     Is  it  possible  he 
^  doesn't  k)ioiv  ? 

'Well,  yes.  My  mother  was  a  good  deal  put  out  about 
your — that  is,  your  sudden  disappearance.'  ^^erschoyle  says 
this  in  his  most  ordinary  way,  whilst  still  fighting  with  his 
doubts  that  mil  not  be  suppressed.  '  And  so  Avas  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  ;  and  as  for  Jinnie  !  .  .  .  But  you  have  seen  them 
all,  perhaps  V     It  is  his  last,  most  impotent  hope. 

Miss  Royce's  lip  curls.     Mrs.  \^erschoyle  ! 

'  Oh  no  !'  Her  tone  is  contemptuous.  It  assists  \^erschoyle's 
troubled  thoughts,  and  fixes  them  upon  the  small,  defiant 
figure  before  him.  She  is  exquisitely  dressed,  if  very  simply, 
and  the  face  he  had  always  admired  (as  Cecil,  too,  had  always 
admired  it)  is  looking  exquisite,  too — only  a  little  drawn, 
pei-haps  a  little  older.  '  I  have  not  come  back  here  to  see 
.Jinnie,  or  even ' — with  a  slight  touch  of  insolence — '  Mrs. 
Verschoyle.' 

'  Then  r 

Verschoyle's  question  is  imperative.  Miss  Royce  answers 
it  in  kind. 

'I  came  here,'  says  she,  her  small,  white  face  defiant  and 
mutinous,  '  to  see  .   .  .   Sidney  Fenton.' 

For  a  few  seconds  Verschoyle's  heart  seems  to  cease 
beating. 
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To  see  Sidney  Fenton  !  His  hand  closes  convulsively  upon 
the  letter.  This  girl,  then,  has  come  here  to  see  Sidney — a 
girl  believed  to  be  lost  to  them  for  ever  ;  gone  away  in  a  fit 
of  anger — anger  in  no  way  connected  with  Fenton.  Was 
she,  indeed,  ever  connected  with  Fenton  in  the  minds  here — 
in  ami  of  their  minds  .f*  A  few  words  culled  at  random,  and 
thought  nothing  of  when  said,  now  come  back  to  him,  as 
things  will  in  strange  times  Surely  Dicky  Browne  and  Carry 
had  given  little  hints  now  and  then.   .  .   . 

'  Captain  Fenton  }'  says  he  very  quietly.  '  He  was  here 
only  this  moment.' 

'  1  know  that.'  A  queer  smile  disfigures  her  mouth  for  a 
second.  '  And  now  he  has  gone.  But  he  has  left  that  letter 
behind  him.' 

'  You  know  that  V  says  Verschoyle,  surprised. 

'  So  much  ' — coldly — '  and  a  great  deal  more.  1  know  what 
that  letter  contains,  for  example.  You  ' — her  face  whitening 
— '  Avill  give  it  to  me  ?' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that,'  said  Anthony. 

'  Even  though  you  know  its  contents  }' 

'  Even  then.' 

Miss  Royce  flings  up  her  arms  passionately. 

'  Oh,  fool  !'  says  she.  '  Do  you  know  Avhat  that  means  } 
Destruction  to  you  and  her !     When  I  see  him ' 

'  Probably  that  will  not  be  for  some  time.' 

'  It  will  be  to-nishl,  mid  at  Iiiffham.' 

'  Ingham  !'  Verschoyle  is  conscious  of  a  desire  to  kill 
someone.  My  God  !  what  a  liar  that  devil  is  !  'I  don't 
believe  it,'  says  he  violently.  For  the  first  time  in  all  his 
kindly  life  he  insults  a  woman.  '  He  has  gone  there  to  meet 
his  solicitor.' 

'  I  think  not,'  says  Miss  Royce  dryly.   '  For  solicitor,  read — me. ' 

There  is  a  little  pause — a  pause  that  is  terrible. 

'  He  was  to  meet  you  at  Ingham  when  he  left  here  V 

'  Beyond  doubt.'  She  turns  up  her  small  head  and  her 
shoulders  with  a  wonderful  gesture.  'And  beyond  doubt  we 
shall  meet  shortly.  I  shall  arrive  there  nearly  as  soon  as  he 
will,  by  catching  the  expi'ess.'  Here  she  glances  leisurely 
at  the  clock  ticking  on  the  marble  mantelshelf  behind  her. 
'  He  was  at  the  Dower-house  to-day,  was  he  not .''  I  had 
seen  Jinnie,  as  of  course  you  know,  and  that  decided  me. 
She  never  conceals  anything,  so   1  felt  sure  she  would   tell  of 
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my  being  in  the  neighbourhood — otherwise  I  should  not  have 
let  the  child  see  me.  I  had  other  cards,  of  course,  but  I  felt 
the  talkative  Jinnie  would  play  the  present  ones  perfectly. 
I  left  a  little  note  for  Sidney  Fenton  beneath  a  stone  that 
was  an  old  friend  of  ours  for  many  days — a  stone — down  in 

the '     Here  she  struggles  with  her  audacity  ;  it  seems  to 

forsake  her.  '  Down  in  the  ash-grove.'  She  barely  brings 
out  the  word.  Memory  is  too  strong  for  her.  She  stops, 
as  if  suffocating,  for  a  moment — a  moment  only,  how^ever — 
and  then  goes  on.     '  He  found  it.' 

'  How  do   you  know  Y   asks  Anthony  ;  and  then  quickly, 
*  You  met  him  V 

His  fingers  tighten  on  the  letter  he  holds. 
'  No  ;  I  only  watched  him.  It  was  my  business  to  see  he 
got  that  letter,  and  ' — with  a  fugitive  smile — '  I  never  neglect 
any  business  that  concerns  myself.  He  has  gone  to  Ingham, 
and  there  he  will  wait  for  me.  He  thinks  ' — with  a  noncha- 
lant shrug — '  he  is  going  to  make  me  a  scene  ;  but  when  he 
sees  me,  all  that  will  be  at  an  end.  I  shall  know  how  to 
manage  him.  When  ir'ith  him  ' — with  a  touch  of  passionate 
pi-icle — '  I  can  always  influence  him.  It  is  when  he  is  aAvay 
from  me  I  fail.  And  he  is  so  uncertain.'  It  is  terrible,  the 
extraordinary  calmness,  the  deliberation,  with  which  she 
discusses  Fenton  and  her  own  miserable  situation.  '  That  is 
why  ' — pausing  again,  and  letting  her  eyes  rest  meaningly  on 
Verschoyle's — '  it  would  be  so  unpleasant  for  his  wife,   should 

he    marry.      Once    he    saw   me,   she '     A   little    gesture 

finishes  the  sentence.  For  the  first  time  Anthony  notices 
the  sfreiigfh  in  the  small  face,  still  so  pale  and  childish.  '  I 
really  thhik  I  should  give  up  that  letter,  if  I  were  you,'  says 
she. 

'  Miss  Royce,"  says  \'erschoyle,  his  ftice  like  a  stone,  '  I 
have  refrained  up  to  this  from  asking  you  any  direct  personal 

question.     Now,  in  Miss  Fairfax's  interests '    He  hesitates, 

as  if  stung  by  the  mention  of  her  name  in  this  wretched  dis- 
cussion, the)i  goes  on  :  '  As  you  seem  to  know  the  contents 
of  this  letter ' — glancing  at  it — '  and  of  my  cousin's  intention 
to  propose  to  Miss  Fairfax,  I  must  ask  you  one  question. 
What  are  you  to  Captain  Fenton  ?' 

'  Does  it  require  an  answer.'''  Her  low,  soft,  Iraiiuinlc  voice 
is  clear  and  distinct.  A  little  hostile  smile  curls  her  lips. 
'  Will  you  have  your  ''pound  of  flesh  ".^     Well  !'     She  draws 
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a  short,  sharp  breath  that  must  have  hurt  her,  though  still 
she  smiles.     '  I  am ' 

'  Miss  Royce,  stop  !'  cries  Anthony  almost  violently.  All 
at  once  he  feels  like  a  coward.  '  Say  nothing.'  What  a  little 
creature  she  is,  and  how  young  !  Dear  God,  is  it  just  that 
some  men  should  Ihe,  and  go  their  ways  unpunished  ?  '  It's 
unfair ;  it's  beastly  unfair !'  cries  he  contritely.  '  I — I  beg 
your  pardon.' 

'  You  have  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  shall  answer  it,'  says 
she,  with  cold  determination.  '  You  shall  know  what  you  ' — 
again  her  eyes  seek  his — '  iraut  to  know.     I ' 

'  Don't  !'  says  Verschoyle.  '  Miss  Royce,  take  care  !  Say 
nothing  that  you  will  wish  unsaid  to-morrow.' 

'  I  shall  not  Mish  it  unsaid.  And ' — with  sudden  wild 
passion — '  I  wish  nothing  undone.  Nothing  !  nothing  I'  She 
stands  a  little  further  away  from  him,  clutching  the  back  of 
a  chair.  '  You  think  I  know  what  shame  means.  That  I  am 
afraid.  That  I  shrink  from  saying  it.  No  !  no  !'  She  laughs 
suddenly  through  her  hurried  breathing  —  a  laugh  that 
^^erschoyle  hopes  in  his  soul  he  will  never  hear  again.  *  You 
mistake  me  there.  I  am  bad — bad  all  through,  I  tell  you  ! 
And  now  for  your  answer.     I  am ' 

If  she  grows  suddenly  white,  to  the  point  of  fainting,  her 
eyes  gleam  with  a  fresh  and  splendid  fire. 

'  Miss  Royce  !' — imploringly. 

'  I  am  Sidney  Fenton's  mistress  !' 

In  slow,  distinct  syllables  she  says  the  dreadful  words ! 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

'  Have  ye  not  seen  sometime  a  pale  face 

(Among  a  press)  of  him  that  hath  been  lad 
Toward  his  death  where  he  getteth  no  grace, 
And  such  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had 
Men  mighte  know  him  that  was  so  bestad 
Amonges  all  the  faces  in  that  rout  ?' 

Of  course  he  had  known  it :  yet  the  verification,  the  actual 
saying  of  it,  sends  a  rush  of  rage  through  ^^erschoyle's  heart. 
Not  rage  against  her — this  small,  violent,  untamed  thing,  but 
against  Fenton,  that  daranaljle  cur.     And  she — that  she,  Cecil, 
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his  heart's  delight,  should  lavish  one  thought  on  him  !  For 
a  mere  fraction  of  time,  a  repulsion  towards  her,  a  distinct 
contempt,  adds  to  the  fury  of  his  pain — then  dies  away.  .  .  . 
So  spotless  as  she  is,  how  could  she  dream  of  treachery — of 
guilt  like  this  ? 

Treachenj  !  He  leans  heavily  against  the  table  and  tries  to 
collect  himself.  Why,  only  ten  minutes  ago  that  devil  had 
sat  here  at  this  table  and  written  a  letter  asking  Cecil  to  give 
herself,  her  life,  into  his  keeping.  This  very  letter  that  now 
he  holds  !  No  doubt  the  pages  are  covered  with  vows  of  love 
and  of  devotion,  and  whilst  scribbling  them  from  a  brain  well 
trained  in  such  effusions,  he  had  talked  to  him  of  marrying, 
of  growing  domesticated,  whilst  all  the  time  he  had  been 
making  arrangements  to  meet  Miss  Royce — that  pale,  slight 
thing  over  there — within  an  hour,  at  Ingham. 

The  passion,  the  disgust,  in  him  is  so  high  that  he  turns 
upon  Maden,  who  is  standing  motionless,  her  hand  still  upon 
the  back  of  the  chair,  looking  straight  at  him. 

'  What  proof  is  there  of  this  story  }'  demands  he  sternly. 
'  Is  there  any  truth  in  it }     Will  you  swear  to  it  V 

'  I  will  swear  to  it,'  says  she  ;  '  but  do  you  think  it  requires 
swearing  to .''' 

'  He  must  be  the  devil  incarnate,'  says  Verschoyle,  still 
unable  to  control  himself.  '  To  lie  thus  to  her — to  lie  to  an 
angel  !' 

'  It  is  the  business  of  devils  to  lie  to  angels,'  says  Miss 
Royce.  '  He  has  not  yet,  however' — pointing  to  the  letter — 
'  lied  to  your — Miss  Fairfax.  It  is  you  who  will  lie,  if  you  let 
her  have — that.  But ' — slowly,  deliberately — '  I  would  not 
have  you  think  your  cousin  a  confirmed  liar.  To  me  he  never 
lied  !' 

'To  you ' 

There  is  such  anger  in  his  face,  such  a  desire  to  say  things 
best  left  unsaid,  that  she  stays  him  by  a  gesture  almost  regal, 
and  therefore  wonderful  in  one  so  small  and  slight. 

'  Never  !'  repeats  she  coldly.  '  I  quite  understood  what  I 
was  doing.  He  never  lied  to  me  ;  I  shall  not  lie  towards 
him.  He  told  me  from  the  first  he  was  too  poor  to  marry 
me.  I  went  with  him,  knowing  quite  well  the  jjrobable  fate 
that  lay  before  me.' 

She  has  not  once  raised  her  voice,  she  looks  quite  calm — 
a  little  scornful  always,  perhaps — but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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admire  the  truth,  the  generosity  of  her  statement,  that  is 
meant  to  let  the  man  who  has  betrayed  her  go  scot-free 
of  blame  —  towards  ]icr,  at  all  events  ;  yet  in  this  same 
moment  she  is  betraying  him,  most  wilfully  and  of  set  pur- 
pose ! 

'  I  SAvear  all  this  to  you/  says  she,  '  and  now  I  ask  you  to 
swear  one  thing  to  me — a  small  matter,  no  doubt,  to  all  the 
Avorld,  but  all  the  world  to  me.  Swear ' — her  eyes  resting  on 
his,  grown  brilliant  with  pain — 'swear  to  me  you  will  tell  no 
one  what  I  have  told  you  to-night.  You,  and  you  only,  know 
the  truth  of  my  going  from  the  Dower-house  ;  swear  that  you 
will  keep  that  knowledge  sacred.' 

She  has  not  come  an  inch  closer  to  him,  but  her  dark 
sombre  eyes  are  fixed  on  his. 

'  I  swear  it/  says  Verschoyle  gently.  In  truth  he  is  now — 
his  first  great  rage  over — very  sorry  for  her,  jjoor  soul  !  She 
should  have  been  happy,  but  now  ...  In  her  first  and  love- 
liest time  of  life  .  .  .  And  that  dastard  !  '  I  swear  it,'  re- 
peats he,  little  knowing  what  that  oath  will  cost  him  in  the 
very  near  future  ;  though,  had  he  known,  he  would  probably 
have  taken  it,  all  the  same.  How  could  any  man,  for  (un/ 
consideration,  give  up  this  poor  gii-l's  confidence  to  the 
world  } 

'  I  knew  you  would  ;  I  knew  I  was  safe  Avith  you,'  says 
Maden,  in  a  tone  so  sad,  so  fraught  with  agony  of  mind,  that 
his  oath  seems  doubly  bound.  She  has  shrunk  away  from 
him,  and  is  now  standing,  almost  huddled  up,  against  the 
bookcase  in  the  corner.  A  sudden  sti-ained  silence — a  horror 
of  life — has  overcome  her  beneath  the  kindly  pi*esence  of  this 
gentleman. 

He  had  shown  no  disdain  of  her  from  the  first.  No  open, 
insulting  suspicions,  no  disgust,  only  a  most  gentle  pity. 
And  now — now  when  he  knows  all — his  air  has  undergone  no 
change.  It  is  still  quite  courteous.  His  eyes  I'est  on  hers  as 
kindly  as  they  did  before  .  .  .  before  she  had  told  him  of 
her  shame.  Of  course  he  must  have  known,  but  his  chivalry 
in  pretending  not  to  know 

Her  defiant  attitude  breaks  down. 

'  Thank  you,'  says  she.  '  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 
doesn't  it  ?  (iive  me  that  letter  in  your  hands.  If  you  are 
too  scrupulous  to  burn  it,  I  am  not — give  it  to  me  !' 

'  Miss  Royce,  I  think  you  hardly  understand.' 
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'  I  understand  this,  that — you  wish  to  marry  Miss  Fairfax.' 

'  Leave  Miss  Fairfax  out  of  it/  says  ^"erschoyle,  his  teeth  a 
httle  on  edge.  '  I  shall  never  marry  her.  So  there  is  an  end 
to  that  question.' 

He  strides  off  to  the  window. 

'So  you  say — so  you  don't  think,'  says  Maden  Royce, 
moving'after  him.  She  glides  softly  up.  Her  heart  now  is 
beating  madly.  This  is  her  last  throw.  '  You  love  her.  You 
know  you  do.'  She  lays  her  hand  softly  on  his  shoulder. 
'  And  you,  who  love  her,  will  you  sacrifice  her  }  That  letter ' 
— he  is  holding  it  still  tightly  crumpled  in  his  hand — '  i/ou, 
her  trite  lover,  will  deliver  it,  knowing — the  consequences  } 
Think,  think,  what  her  life  will  be  Avith  ////// .'  You  heard  him 
say  a  little  while  ago  that  he  would  be  glad  if  she  refused 
him  !     Ask  yourself,  then,  what  her  chance  of  happiness  will 

l)e  in  life  ;  a  bad  life  is  a  long  thing.     Long '     There  is  a 

stifled  pause.      '  Too  long  !' 

She  sways  a  little. 

'  Why  don't  you  sit  down  V  says  Anthony.   'This  chair ' 

'  No ;  I  will  stand.  I  am  fighting  for  myself,  Mr.  \'er- 
schoyle,  as  you  well  know  ;  but  you — won't  i/uii  fight  for 
yourself — and  for  her  ?' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do }'  asks  ^'erschoyle,  with  some 
agitation. 

'  Destroy  that  letter,  and  marry  her.' 

'I ' — he  grows  very  white — 'shall  never  marry  her.' 

'You  can — if  you  only  will.' 

She  draws  nearer  to  him — her  step  slow,  her  whole  ftice 
afire  as  she  tempts  him. 

'  You  do  not  understand.     It  is  quite  out  of  my  power.' 

'  There  is  no  meaning  in  such  a  phrase  as  titat,'  cries  she 
vehemently.  ' .///  things  are  in  one's  power  if  one  only  has 
strength  and  courage.  Burn  that  vile  letter,  I  tell  you ' — 
pointing  at  it  with  quivering  fingers — '  and  marry  her  !  You 
are  a  good  man  ;  you  will  make  her  happy.  She  ' — with  an 
angry  contempt  in  her  tone — '  likes  good  men  !' 

'  You  forget ' 

'  I  forget ' — impatiently — '  nothing  !  Mark  my  words  ;  as 
sure  as  ever  she  acce])ts  the  proposal  in  that  letter  you  hold, 
her  life  will  be  blighted.  I  warn  you  this  night  of  that.  I 
am  unscrupulous.  If  he  deserts  me  for  her,  xhe  shall  pay  the 
penalty.     1    have    followed    him    here    to-day    ...      I    shall 
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follow  him  to-moiTow  .  .  .  ami  all  his  life  I  shall  follow 
him  !' 

There  is  deadly  meaning  in  her  black  eyes  as  she  says  this, 
and  Verschoyle,  thinking  upon  Cecil,  feels  his  heart  contract. 
Fragile,  childish  as  she  looks,  there  is  something  in  Miss 
Royce's  whole  air  that  tells  him  she  will  be  true  to  her 
word. 

'  Whether  he  marries  Cecil  Fairfax  or  another,  or  whether 
he  never  marries,'  goes  on  the  clear,  cold,  yet  passionate  voice, 
'  so  long  as  he  and  I  live,  I  shall  follow  him  !  And,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  when  with  me  I  can  influence  him.  The 
woman  who  marries  him  will  '—with  a  glad  lightening  of  her 
whole  face,  eager,  vindictive — 'find  her  life  a  curse  to  her, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  For  I  swear' — with  a  quick  touch  of 
fury — '  that  whoever  he  mari-ies  shall  rue  it.  She  shall  know 
no  luck  or  happiness  in  her  down-lying  or  in  her  uprising,  so 
long  as  breath  is  left  in  me.' 

Her  face,  always  so  white,  is  now  dyed  as  though  all  the 
blood  in  her  slight  body  has  rushed  into  it. 

'  Now,'  in  a  voice  low  but  furious,  '  you  know.  Will  you 
burn  that  letter,  or  condemn  her  to  a  life  that  will  be  a  very 
hell  ?  For  she  loves  him.  I  knew  that — I  saw  that  — before 
I  took  him  from  her.      If  he  goes  back  to  her ' 

Instinctively  her  small  hands  clench. 

'  It  is  not  my  letter,'  says  Verschoyle. 

*  It  is  in  your  hands,  however.' 

'  Entrusted  to  my  care ' 

'  What  does  that  matter  .^  It  will  never  be  found  out.  You 
heard  him  say  that  if  he  did  not  get  an  answer  to  it  to-morrow 
he  would  accept  her  silence  as  refusal.  JVho  shall  know  of  it 
save  you  and  I .''  There' — flinging  out  her  hands  wildly  towards 
the  shining  tiles — 'is  a  fii'e  :  throw  it  in  !' 

She  creeps  to  him,  and,  clutching  his  arm,  shakes  it 
fiercely. 

'  Throw  it  in,  I  say.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  says  Verschoyle  very  gently,  '  but  he  gave  it 
to  me,  you  see  ;  he  trusted  in  me,  and — I  dare  not.' 

'  Yet  you  dare  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  woman  you 
love !'  cries  she  a  little  wildly.  '  Love  !  What  sort  of 
love  is  that,  when  just  for  a  little  point  of  conscience,  that 
satisfies  yourself  only,  you  would  sacrifice  her,  hodi/  and 
soul  ?' 
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Body  and  soul  !  Verschoyle,  standing  at  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  mists  of  night  are  coming,  in  soft  multi- 
tudes, vague,  gray,  impalpable,  knows  that  his  thoughts  are 
vague  as  they. 

And  yet  in  his  hand  still  lies  the  lying  letter,  and  it 
is  his  hand  that  is  to  deliver  it.  His  to  pronounce  her 
doom  ! 

He  has  been  the  one  selected  by  the  betrayer  of  Maden 
to  bring  down  ruin  on  Cecil's  gentle  life.  Oh,  monstrous 
thought!  Better — far  better — to  dare  her  anger,  her  righteous 
indignation,  and  after  that  her  terrible  humiliation,  and  lay 
bare  to  her  the  character  of  the  man  she,  in  her  jiurity,  loved. 

But  his  oath  !  It  all  comes  back  to  him  suddenly.  His 
oath  to  Maden  never  to  betray  her  secret — an  oath  so  freely 
taken  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  Already  it  begins  to  gall  him. 
No.     He  cannot  warn  Cecil,  but 

A  thought  has  struck  him  ;  he  turns  quietly  to  Miss 
Royce. 

'  I  caimot  betray  a  trust,'  says  he.  '  But  you — there  is  a 
straight  course  for  you.  Why,  if  you  wish  to  keep  Fenton, 
not  go  to  Miss  Fairfax  and  tell  her  what  you  have  told 
to  me  .''' 

'  Oh,  coward  !'  says  she.  '  Are  ijou  afraid  to  face  her 
then  r 

'  I  am,'  says  he  coldly.  '  And  I  am  coward  enough,  too,  to 
shrink  from  breaking  my  promise  to  you  to  hold  your  secret 
sacred. ' 

This  should  have  moved  her,  and  it  does,  but  not  enough. 
To  dissuade  her  from  her  full  desire  would  have  taken  much 
more  than  honour,  or  kindliness,  or  .  .  .  torture  !  So  is 
she  built. 

Verschoyle  presses  his  question  : 

'  You  will  tell  Miss  Fairfax  }' 

'  No  ' — the  refusal  rings  out  clear — '  I  shall  never  tell  her  ; 
but — I  shall  wait.' 

'  Wait !     For  what  }' 

'  For  the  marriage-day.     After  that  I  shall  wait,  too.' 

'  You  have  some  horrible  thought  in  your  mind,'  says 
Anthony  violently.     '  Say  it  !' 

'  Would  you  hear  it }'  She  laughs  imperfectly.  '  Well,  I 
shall  wait  until  he  and  she  are  one.  That  is  a  good  old  phrase, 
is   it  not } — one  I'     Her  black,  soft  eyes   now  gleam  with  a 

1j 
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diabolical  fire.  '  And  when  they  are  one  ' — a  little  rippling 
laugh  passes  her  lips — '  I  shall  tell  her — all  !' 

'  That/  says  Verschoyle,  si)eaking  with  difficulty  because  of 
the  rage  within  him,  '  would  be  the  work  of  a  devil  !  And 
you  ' — slowly — '  don't  look  like  that.' 

'  No  }'  She  laughs  again.  '  You  are  ignorant,  then,  in 
some  points.  I  told  you  you  were  a  good  man.  Good  men 
never  know  anything  ;  it  is  their  jirerogative.  Yet  I ' — with 
a  most  audacious  smile — '  am  not  a  man,  and  I  know  every- 
thing. You,  very  courteously,  say  I  am  not  like  a  devil.  Let 
nie  tell  you,  however — I  like  to  be  honest,  you  know,  when ' 
— with  a  shrug — 'it  suits  me — let  me  tell  you,  then,  just 
now,  that  if  I'm  not  a  devil  exactly,  I  ' — ominously — 'feel 
like  one  !' 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

'  "  Is  this,"  quoth  she,  "  the  cause  of  your  unrest  ?" 
"Yea,  certainly,"  quoth  he,  "no  wonder  is." 
"  Now,  sir,"  quoth  she,  "  I  could  amend  all  this."  ' 

'  I  THINK  you  are  wronging  yourself,'  says  Verschoyle  calmly. 
'  I  do  not  believe,  even  now,  after  all  you  have  said,  that  you 
Avould  deliberately  hurt  a — a  girl  who  had  never  hurt  you  in 
any  way.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  would,'  says  Miss  Royce,  the  old  inscrutable  look 
growing  in  her  dark  and  lovely  eyes.  '  Don't  count  on  that.' 
She  glances  at  him.  '  If  he  marries,  I  shall  make,  not  only 
him,  but ' — Avith  the  most  charming  air  and  a  quick  smile— 
'  Miss  Fairfax,  very  uncomfortable  indeed.' 

Her  voice  is  quite  even. 

'  Is  there  no  gratitude  in  you  }'  demands  Vei'schoyle  sternly. 
*  She  was  kind  to  you.     Even  now — she  defends  you.   .   .  . 

Only  to-day '     He  stops  for  a  moment,  as  if  unable  to  go 

on.  'She  liked  you,'  says  he  presently,  in  a  low  voice.  'Surely 
you  would  not  harm  her .''' 

'  Her  !'  She  represses  herself  by  a  violent  effort,  a  dangerous 
light  growing  in  her  eyes  the  while  ;  and  then,  all  at  once, 
the  barrier  is  cast  aside,  and  her  passion  bursts  forth.  '  Harm 
her  ! — the  woman  who  would  take  him  from  me  !  the  woman 
for  whom,  because  of  her  accursed  money,  he  would  cast  me 
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aside  !'  She  looks  like  a  fury  as  she  speaks.  '  Harm  her  ! 
I  tell  you  I  would  willingly  kill  her !'  Her  eyes  are  blazing. 
Then,  all  at  once,  just  as  he  is  preparing  himself  for  a  further 
outburst,  her  strange,  versatile  mind  undergoes  a  change. 
The  storm  dies  away,  giving  place  to  a  look  of  cold  resent- 
ment, of  vindictive  hatred.  '  Beyond  doubt  I  shall  harm  her, 
whenever  I  get  the  chance,'  says  she.  The  tone  is  low,  but 
\'erschoyle  knows  that  she  means  every  syllable  of  what  she 
has  said,  and  what  she  is  saying.  '  And  if  the  chance  does 
not  suggest  itself,  I  shall  make  one.  She  has  shown  no  mercy 
to  me  ;  I  shall  show  none  to  her.' 

She  nods  her  head  slowly,  and  again  he  can  see  the  strength 
that  lies  beneath  the  childish  face. 
'Yet  she  befriended  you.' 

'As  a  queen  might  a  beggar' — contemptuously. 
'Surely  that  is  both  unjust  and  ungracious.' 
'  It  may  be  ' — calmly.      '  But  if  she  were  the  beggar,  and  I 
the  queen,  I  should  still  hate  her,  because  she  comes  between 
him  and  me.' 

'Is  she,  then,  to  bear  all  the  blame  —  she  who  is  blame- 
less .''' 
'AIL' 

'Look  here,'  says  Verschoyle  suddenly,  '  I  don't  believe  you 
know  what  you  are  saying.  Such  injustice  is  mere  madness. 
Clear  your  mind,  and  remember  only  that  she  was  a  friend  to 
you,  when  few  others  wei'e.' 

Miss  Royce's  face  remains  immovable. 

'  So  were  you,'  says  she  ;  '  and  so  you  are.  I  shall  never 
forget  this  hour,  or' — earnestly — 'you.  As  for  her  .  .  . 
Well ' — with  a  bitter  smile  that  sits  most  sadly  on  her  youth- 
ful face — '  I  shall  never  forget  her,  either  ;  I  shall  remember 
her  until  death  takes  one  of  us.  I  tell  you  all  this  because  I 
like  you,  and  because  I  think  you  would  be  happy  with  her. 
And  I  tell  it  you,  too,  because  I  want  you  ' — indicating  the 
letter  by  a  gesture — '  to  destroy  that.  .  .  .  Burn  that  lie  in 
your  hand,  Mr.  \'erschoyle ' — in  an  eager  yet  stifled  tone. 
'  Think — think  what  it  means  to  you  and  me  !  .  .  .  And  he 
doesn't  care  for  her,  and  it  is  my  life  ' — gasping — '  yours  and 
mine!  Burn  it!  burn  it!'  —  she  breaks  down  —  'oh,  do! 
do!' 

Again  the  mobile  face  has  changed.  The  most  pitiful  ex- 
pression has  taken  the  place  of  the  late  revengeful  one. 
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'  Miss  Royce- 


'  Ah,  no,  not  that  tone  !  .  .  .  Make  yourself  happ)^ — and 
me,  too.' 

'  I  cannot/  says  \'erschoyle  hoarsely. 

'  It  is  all  over,  then,'  says  she.  She  comes  forward.  '  It 
only  remains  to  me  to  go — and  meet  Sidney.' 

It  is  a  parting  shaft,  and  Anthony  })ales  beneath  it,  but  still 
is  firm.  He  makes  a  decisive  movement  of  his  head  ;  then, 
seeing  her  turn  away,  says  quietly  : 

'  You  are  not  going  like  this.  You  cannot  possibly  go  until 
you  have  had  something  to  cat.' 

Her  pallor,  her  despair,  has  smitten  him. 

'  Xo,  I  want  nothing ;  no — really,  Mr.  ^'^erschoyle,  I  mean 
it.  Please  ' — in  a  hurried  way,  seeing  him  going  towards  the 
bell — '  do  not  call  anyone.  I ' — painfully — '  would  rather  not 
have  it  known  that  I  was  here,  or  anywhere  in  this  neighboux'- 
hood. ' 

'  But '  begins  Verschoyle. 

She  certainly  looks  veiy  faint  and  ill,  but  he  sees  at  once 
her  horror  of  making  her  presence  known.  He  turns  silently 
to  a  little  cabinet,  opens  it,  and  brings  out  some  wine  and  a 
tin  of  biscuits. 

'  You  will,  at  all  events,  take  this  ?'  says  he. 

He  pours  some  sherry  into  a  glass,  and  takes  it  to  hei",  with 
the  biscuits.     She  shakes  her  head  at  the  latter. 

'  I  couldn't  eat,'  says  she  faintly. 

She  takes  the  glass  he  offers  her,  however,  and  drinks  its 
contents  eagerly ;  her  throat,  her  lips,  her  heart,  poor  soul ! 
are  all  parched.  A  painful  pity  for  her  fills  Verschoyle's 
soul. 

'  Can't  I  send  you  to  your  train  ?'  asks  he  anxiously.  '  You 
look  very  tired — done  up,  don't  you  know.' 

His  nervousness  makes  him  a  little  garrulous. 

'  Oh  no,  thank  you.  People ' — with  a  terribly  sad  glance 
at  him — '  such  as  I  am  flit  here  and  there  ;  they  are  never 
sent  anywhere.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  anywhere,'  says  Ver- 
schoyle, with  extreme  courtesy.  'I  feel' — he  hesitates  — 
'  Miss  Royce,  may  I  say  that  my  cousin's  conduct  towards 
you  is ' 

She  throws  up  a  small  clenched  hand. 

'Not  a  word!' 
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'  I  am  silent,  then.' 

Verschoyle's  grave  face  looks  almost  handsome  now.  His 
heart,  indeed,  is  full  of  pity,  of  almost  admiration,  for  her. 

'  I  will  not  hear  anything  against  him  !'  says  Miss  Royce. 
'  No ;  I  have  told  you  it  was  my  fault.  ...  As  for  this ' — 
she  lowers  her  eyes,  and  a  little  shudder  goes  through  her 
—  'he — he  must  answer  for  himself.  I  do  not  condemn 
him.' 

Her  loyalty,  in  the  face  of  her  own  destruction,  works  even 
a  stronger  pity  in  the  heart  of  Anthony.  It  wakes,  too,  a  mad 
rage  against  Sidney,  and  words  are  on  his  lips  to  denounce 
him,  to  scathe  him ;  but  all  at  once  he  knows  that  such 
scathing  will  only  augment  the  wound  in  the  poor  gii'l's  heart, 
and  he  draws  back  the  words  that  were  almost  said.  Instead, 
seeing  her  white  and  miserable  yet  steadfast  little  face,  he 
seeks  to  give  her  comfort — of  a  sort. 

'  If  I  may  not  speak  of  that,'  says  he  very  kindly,  '  I  may 
speak,  perhaps,  of  3'our  generosity.  You  have  a  good  heart 
indeed.     As  for  him ' 

She  interrupts  him  violently. 

'  No  ;  I  Avill  not  hear  it !' 

'  I  was  not  going  to  offend  you  in  any  way,  believe  me,'  says 
Verschoyle  gently  ;  '  I  shall  not  say  one  word  against  my 
cousin.  Indeed  ' — slowly — '  I  think,  perhaps,  had  happier 
times  been  his,  he  Avould  have  been  a  better  man.  I  ' — 
meeting  her  eager,  expectant  eyes — '  think  that,  at  heart, 
there  is  some  good  in  him.' 

It  is  the  faint  praise  that  damns,  but  Maden  does  not  see 
that.  A  light  of  glowing  joy  springs  into  her  small  face, 
and  with  the  joy  is  gratitude,  so  great  as  hardly  to  be  de- 
termined. 

'  Oh,  you  are  right,'  cries  she  ;  '  there  is  good  in  him  !'  She 
clasps  her  hands  suddenly  over  her  eyes,  pressing  them — 
press'uig  them.  *  Dear,  dear  Ciod  !  how  unhapjiy  I  am  !  Oh, 
there  is  good  in  Sidney  !  And  ' — her  hands  falling  away  from 
her  miserable  eyes — 'you  are  as  Heaven  itself;  you  alone  have 
seen  that  he  is  not — not  altogether  bad — as  some,  perhaps, 
would  have  it.' 

For  the  first  time  in  all  this  terrible  interview,  tears  rise  in 
her  eyes,  gleam  there  for  a  moment,  then  disappear.  Witli 
almost  superhuman  strength  she  controls  her  weakness.  She 
makes  a  njovement  towards  \  erschoyle. 
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'  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me/  says  she.  '  I  think  there 
are  very  few  who  would  have  shown  me  so  much — courtesy. 
I  like  to  say  this  to  you  now,  as  I  suppose  it  is  the  last  time 
we  shall  meet.  But — I  shall  remember  your  kindness  always. 
A  small  return,  but  all  I  can  make.' 

She  smiles  forlornly,  and,  as  if  involuntarily,  makes  the 
usual  customary  gesture  of  farewell.  Quickly  remembering, 
she  draws  back  her  hand.  It  is  the  most  pitiful  thing. 
Verschoyle's  blood  mounts  to  his  face. 

'  Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me  V  asks  he. 

'  Would  you  shake  hands  with  such  as  me  }'  returns  she 
with  a  hard,  forced  little  smile,  sadder  than  any  tears. 

'  Miss  Royce  !  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  to  me  like  that !' 
exclaims  Anthony,  his  manhood  rising  in  arms.  Taking  her 
hand  in  spite  of  her,  he  holds  it  firmly,  and  with  the  usual 
warmth  that  one  would  show  to  a  friend.  Poor,  poor  little 
soul  !  God  help  her  !  '  Do  you  think  I  judge  i/ou  ?'  says  he. 
'  I  judge  him.' 

'No.'  She  puts  up  one  hand  quietl}'.  'No,  I  suppose  you 
cannot  see  it  .  .  .  but  if  he  is  not,  in  my  sight,  the  most 
righteous  man  on  earth,  he  is  certainly — the  dearest !' 

She  turns  and  goes  quietly  to  the  open  window ;  as  she 
steps  into  the  veranda  she  looks  back. 

'  You  will  burn  it,  I  think,'  says  she.  '  If  you  dont — you 
know  the  consequences.' 

Verschoyle  shakes  his  head. 

'  Oh  yes — you  will !  you  will  !'  Moving  away,  a  last  word 
comes  from  her  :  '  Of  coui'se  you  will.' 

She  disappears  into  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

'  Where  are  thy  terrors,  Conscience  ? 
Where  thj'  justice  V 

She  is  gone,  and  Anthony  is  left  alone,  the  letter  still  within 
his  grasp. 

For  a  long  time  he  stands  motionless,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  standing,  gazing  with  frowning  brows  into  the 
fire. 
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What  an  infernal  scoundrel  ! 

His  mind  seems  a  blank  but  for  this  one  thought.  It  seems 
to  swallow  up  all  others.  What,  indeed,  is  there  to  think  of 
but  Fenton's  baseness,  his  incredible  audacity,  his 

Great  Heaven  !  who  would  have  suspected  it  ?  First  to 
take  away  that  poor  child,  and  then,  when  tired  of  her, 
to  come  back  here — here,  and  on  the  very  ground  of  his 
abominable  intrigue,  to  make  love  to  another  —  to  seek 
to  bolster  up  his  own  falling  fortunes  with  —  with  Cecil's 
foi'tune ! 

As  Cecil's  name  comes  to  him,  so  does  all  the  rest,  and, 
dropping  into  a  chair,  he  gives  his  mind  full  sway.  He  re- 
members how,  not  an  hour  ago,  with  growing  rage,  he  had 
heard  Fenton  speak,  in  his  cynical  way,  of  his  possible  mar- 
riage with  Cecil — a  marriage  that  was  to  be  all  love  on  her 
side,  none  on  his.  But  the  indignation  he  then  felt  sinks  into 
a  feeble  resentment,  when  comjiared  with  the  fury  that  now 
possesses  him. 

Was  it  Heaven  or  Hell  sent  that  girl  to-night  to  tell  him 
of  her  connection  with  this  man  ?  Man  !  the  word  is  too  fine 
— this  scoundrel  who,  having  destroyed  the  life  of  one  human 
creature,  would  now  with  smiling  face  begin  the  destruction 
of  another.  For  Cecil,  with  her  delicate  sensibilities,  her  high 
ideals,  would  be  not  one  whit  less  miserable  with  him,  as  his 
wife,  than  the  other — poor  soul ! — has  been  as  his  mistress. 
Surely  it  was  Heaven  sent  the  warning,  before  this  letter, 
that  must  noAV  be  considered  fatal,  should  be  sent.    A  warning 

to  stay  his  hand,  to He  rises  and  goes  to  the  hearthrug. 

The  fire  seems  to  draw  him.  Leaning  his  arm  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  he  looks  down  into  the  glowing,  inviting  flames 
beneath. 

'  Burn  it,'  she  had  said  ;  and  Maden's  face,  as  she  stood 
before  him,  now  fierce,  now  beseeching,  shines  at  him  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  fire.  Her  own  heart  had  not  burned  more 
fiercely  with  her  wrongs — her  fears. 

'  You  love  her  !  Will  you,  then,  sacrifice  her  }'  Maden's 
voice  rings  in  his  ears.  Pier  presence  seems  still  to  pervade 
the  silent,  darkened  library.  '  I  shall  follow  her.'  She  had 
been  threatening  then,  and  there  was  not  only  a  threat,  but 
defiance  and  determination  in  her  air — a  determination  to  ruin 
Cecil's  life  sliould  Fenton  marry  her.  'I  shall  tell  her'  ;  and 
then  again,  'So  long  as  he  and  I  arc  alive  I  shall  follow  him'; 
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and  again,  'She  has  shown  no  mercy  to  me;  I  shall  show  none 
to  her.' 

She  meant  it.  She  meant  every  word  she  said,  and  there- 
fore this  letter— he  crushes  it  between  his  fingei's — when  sent, 
will  condenni  Cecil  to  a  life  of  long,  of  sure  miserj'^,  to  a  regret 
too  terrible  for  contemplation. 

He  knows  Cecil  as  perhaps  no  one  else  does,  his  love  for 
her  having  created  a  clear  path  to  her  mind — her  purity,  her 
contemptuous  horror  of  deceit,  of  treachery  of  any  kind.  And 
sui'ely  Fenton's  proposal  to  her  under  the  present  circum- 
stances is  the  deepest  of  all  treacheries,  the  basest  of  all 
deceptions.  He  draws  his  clasjied  hands  from  behind  his 
back,  and  glances  at  the  superscription  on  the  letter : 

'  Miss  Fairfax, 

'  Fairfonm.' 

It  is  no  doubt  o])en  to  him  to  go  to  her,  to  lay  the  bare, 
disreputable  facts  before  her,  to  give  voice  to  the  whole  painful 
story.  It  is  open  to  him,  but,  as  he  knows,  impossible.  He 
has  given  his  oath  to  that  poor  girl  to  hold  her  sad  secret 
sacred,  and  an  oath  once  given  is  not  to  be  recalled  ;  and  he 
knows,  too,  that  had  it  to  be  given  all  over  again  he  would  still 
adhere  to  that  oath  ;  or — an  oath  )iever  given — he  would  still 
have  found  it  impossible  to  give  to  the  Avorld  Maden's  most 
melancholy  stor}'. 

As  it  is,  she  has  thrown  herself  upon  his  honour — upon  his 
mercy,  which,  perhaps,  means  the  same  thing.  No,  he  cannot 
betray  her. 

The  letter !  The  letter,  then.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
it .''  .  .  .  Is  it  to  go  to  Cecil,  for  her  everlasting  despair  ?  A 
horrible  pang  of  jealousy  at  his  heart  warns  him  that  if  it  is 
sent  to  Cecil  she  will  undoubtedly  accept  the  projiosal  it  con- 
tains. She  will  not  even  hesitate.  She  will  accept  the  dis- 
honourable thing,  believing  it,  in  the  light  of  her  own 
sweetness,  to  be  true  and  earnest — the  outcome  of  a  heart 
devoted  to  her. 

And  once  accepted,  the  sorry  farce  will  be  carried  out  to 
the  end.  She,  the  wife,  believing  always,  loving,  trusting — 
until   the   crash   comes.      He,   the   husband,   acting  a   sordid 
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part,  and,  no  doubt,  longing  for  the  crash  that  will  be  her 
doom  and  his  release.  No  doubt  he  will  so  manage  as  to 
make  the  terms  of  their  separation  very  advantageous  for 
himself 

Great  Heaven,  what  a  prospect  for  her  ! 

And  here,  in  his  hands — in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  truly 
loves  her — her  fete  lies.  He  looks  again  at  the  letter.  .  .  . 
Her  fate !     A  small,  plaintive  voice  comes  back  again. 

'You  love  her;  will  you,  then,  sacrifice  her.^' 

He  draws  his  breath  sharply.     If  the  letter  goes  she  will 

be  sacrificed,  and  by  him — by  him  !     But He  leans  a 

little  heavily  on  the  mantelshelf  now,  and  a  slight  moisture 
grows  upon  his  brow.  .  .  .  But  how  if  it  should  not  go  ? 
If  she  should  never  get  it  ? 

Instinctively  the  hand  holding  the  letter  thrusts  itself 
towards  the  fire — then  is  drawn  back  again.  No  ;  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

Fenton  had  said  in  it  that  if  he  got  no  answer  to-morrow 
he  would  acce)>t  lier  silence  as  refusal.  So.  .  .  .  His  brows 
meet  in  frowning  thought.  .  .  .  Should  Cecil  not  get  this 
infamous  letter,  then,  certainly,  she  can  send  no  answer,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  to  it  all. 

Once  again  he  holds  out  his  hand,  with  the  letter  in  it, 
holding  it  over  the  brightest  fiame,  and  once  again  he  draws 
it  back. 

Oh  for  a  just  decision  !  If  only  he  himself  did  not  love  her, 
it  might  be  easily  made,  but 

Is  it,  then,  because  he  loves  her,  he  has  not  the  strength  to 
save  her.''  'You  love  her;  will  you,  then,  sacrifice  her.'*'  The 
wild,  plaintive  voice  of  the  woman  Fenton  has  so  cruellj' 
wronged  rings  in  his  ears  again.  Shall  he  send  tlie  letter, 
and  thus,  wilfully — knowing  all  things — make  the  one  woman 
he  loves  unhapjiy  for  life,  oi- 

The  minutes  speed  by.  The  sudden  striking  of  the  little 
ormolu  clock  upon  the  mantelshelf  reminds  him  that  now  or 
never  is  his  decision  to  be  made.  If  she  gets  it  within  lialf 
an  hour  she  will  be  able  to  answer  it  in  time  for  the  post  tliat 
will  reach  Ingham  to-morrow  morning.      If  not 

Mechanically  he  rouses  himself  and  goes  to  the  bell.  He 
can  summon  a  messenger.  Of  course,  she  iTiust  have  it.  Of 
course — she 
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His  hand  is  on  the  bell. 

Suddenly   he   turns,   walks   quickly   to  the   fire,   and    in    a 
moment  the  letter  is  caught  in  the  flames  and  reduced  to  a 


•b 


filmy,  blackened  nothing. 


He  watches  it  as  it  grows  lighter,  and  still  ever  lighter — 
this  small  bit  of  useless  burnt  paper  that  a  moment  ago  had 
held  the  meaning  of  four  lives — till  at  last,  a  draught  catching 
it,  it  floats  upwards  and  is  lost  for  ever  in  the  recesses  of  the 
chimney.     So  it  is  gone  ! 

He  had  watched  its  going  with  a  strange  fascination,  but 
now  that  it  is  beyond  his  sight  the  glamour  is  broken,  and  the 
enormity  of  this  thing  that  he  has  done  comes  home  to  him, 
and  Avith  it  a  great  horror. 

Dishonour ! 

The  word  brings  a  hot  flush  to  his  forehead.  It  seems  to 
crush  him.  He  who  had  held  his  head  so  high,  who  had  spent 
so  many  hours  only  this  very  night  in  scorning  Fenton,  how  is 
he  now  superior  to  him  ?  Truly,  dishonour  has  come  to  sit 
and  sup  with  him  to-night,  to  be  his  guest  for  ever. 

A  mad  desire  to  i*etrace  his  steps  takes  possession  of  him. 
One  boat  must  be  left  ...  he  cannot  have  burned  them  all. 
It  is  still  possible  to  write  to  Fenton — to  explain.  .  .  .  That 
will  be,  however,  to  betray  the  secret  Miss  Royce  gave  into 
his  keeping ;  but,  then,  only  to  her  betrayer — scarcely  to  be 
called  a  treachery.  And  even  now  she  must  be  with  him,  and 
has,  no  doubt,  told  him  all — her  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  her  interview  Avith  him,  \  erschoyle — all. 

Yes,  he  will  write  to  Sidney,  openly  declare  his  knowledge 
of  his  past,  of  his  relations  with  Miss  Royce,  and  explain  how, 
on  the  head  of  it,  he  had  destroyed  the  letter  committed  to 
his  care,  believing,  if  it  were  sent,  it  might  cause  grave  trouble 
to  Cecil  in  the  future.  If  Sidney  should,  after  this,  still  have 
the  want  of  conscience  to  press  his  suit  on  Miss  Fairfax,  he 
must,  at  all  events,  find  another  means  of  conveying  his  pro- 
posal to  her.  He,  Anthony,  declined  to  be  associated  witli  it 
in  any  Avay.  In  the  meantime,  Sidney  might  understand  that 
the  infamous  story  of  his  conduct  towai'ds  a  young  girl  living 
under  his  aunt's  protection  Avould  be  a  dangerous  thing  to 
give  to  the  world.  It  should  remain  a  secret  betAveen  him 
and  '  Yours  taithfullv,  Anthony  Vehschovle.' 
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When  Verschoyle,  after  many  attempts,  finally  knocks  off 
this  explanation  to  his  cousin,  and  looks  at  the  clock,  he  finds 
it  is  already  too  late  for  the  next  post,  that  would  have  taken 
it  to  Inffham  in  time  to  be  delivered  at  mid-dav  to-morrow. 
He  skives  way  to  a  burst  of  rage,  born  of  his  desire  to  get  this 
disgraceful  act  of  his  set  right,  and,  as  a  first  thought,  decides 
on  sending  a  groom  post-haste  to  Ingham,  riding  half  through 
the  night  if  need  be.  He  does  not  know  the  exact  mileage 
between  here  and  Ingham.  A  moment's  thought,  hoAvever, 
cools  him  down.  Such  a  long  ride  at  this  hour  would  give 
rise  to  speculation  in  the  servants'-hall,  the  usual  hotbed  of 
most  private  scandals  ;  and  should  the  groom  he  sent  by 
chance  discover  that  Miss  Iloyce  was  also  at  Ingham,  why, 
then — then  .  .  .  why,  then  it  would  come  to  Cecil's  ears,  and 
hurt  her  to  her  white  heart's  core. 

No  ;  he  will  wait.  It  is  unfortunate,  irritating,  but  not  of 
any  serious  importance.  Fenton  will  ceitainly  go  straight  to 
his  rooms  in  town  from  Ingham,  and  there  receive  the  letter. 
It  will  be  the  delay  of  only  a  few  hours  really,  and  from  town 
he  can,  if  he  is  so  greatly  daring,  write  again  to  Cecil. 

And  he  will — Verschovle  feels  sure  of  this.  His  hand 
shakes  as  he  re-addresses  the  letter  that  is,  at  all  events,  to 
explain  to  Fenton  the  dishonourable  act  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty. 

He  stands  up,  and  takes  a  step  towards  the  door  with  the 
intention  of  putting  the  letter  in  the  bag,  then  stops.      What 
is  this  thing  he  is  doing }     Saving  his  own  honour  at  the  cost 
of  her  misery — the  misery  of  the  woman  he  loves  ! 
'  Will  you  sacrifice  her,  then  }' 

His  conscience  will  be  clear.  Cecil's  life  Avill  be  one  long 
torture.  Could  selfishness  go  deeper  }  As  in  a  dream  he  can 
see  her — proud,  cold,  uncomplaining  to  the  last,  but  with  a 
soul  killed,  a  heart  crushed,  lifeless,  desecrated. 

No — a  thousand  times  no  !  A  smothered  cry  breaks  from 
him.  The  dishonour,  the  shame,  be  his — the  humiliation,  if 
the  truth  be  ever  known  ;  but  for  her— safety,  calm,  peace 
.  .  .  an  escape  from  such  stress  and  storm  as  in  her  ])ure 
heart  had  never  been  so  much  as  imagined. 

He  walks  to  the  fire,  very  deliberately  this  time,  and  Hings 
his  own  letter  into  it,  after  Sidney's.  His  face  has  a  deter- 
mined look  in  it  as  he  turns  away.  There  is  no  fear,  no  re- 
morse, now,      His  mind  is  cpiite  made  up  and  satisfied,  wliat- 


» 
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ever  the  consequences  of  his  act  may  be.  He  has  done  his 
best  for  her ;  it  is  a  point  of  conscience.  Well,  if  he  is 
wrong,  why,  it  is  Ms  conscience,  not  hers,  that  will  go  to  the 
wall. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

'  For  what  wert  thou  to  me  ? 
How  shall  I  say  ?' 

February  has  slipped  easily  into  March,  and  March — noisiest 
of  months, 

'  Whose  blithe  reveille  blows  from  hill  to  hill ' 

— has  given  place  to  April,  and  all  day  long  death  is  giving 
place  to  life. 

The  little  beechlings — tiny,  baby  things,  with  only  two 
soft,  rounded  leaves,  the  backs  of  which  gleam  in  the  fitful 
sunlight  like  white  satin — are  swaying  faintly  in  the  lively 
breeze.  It  seems  almost  past  belief  that  these  delicate  things 
can  ever  reach  to  man's  estate,  ever  grow  to  the  size  of  their 
giant  forefathers,  up,  up,  above  them,  sheltering  them  with 
their  broad  branches.  Yet  grow  they  do,  and  so  do  all  the 
rest  of  the  sweet  nurslings  in  this  best  of  all  possible  months. 

Dear  Spring  !  of  whom  one's  thoughts  grow  always  deai-er; 
who  catches  one  with  a  madness  when  young,  with  a  tender- 
ness when  old.  When  its  thrall  is  on  us,  how  are  we  to  escape 
it,  to  think  of  anything  but — 

'  Of  Spring  which  breaks  with  all  her  leaves, 
Of  birdr  that  build  in  thatch  and  eaves, 
Of  woodlands  where  the  throstle  callj:, 
Of  girls  that  gather  cowslip  balls. 

*  *  *  -K- 

Of  brooks  that  sing  by  brambly  ways  '  ? 

With  the  coming  of  the  late  spring  has  come,  too,  to  Hilles- 
den  the  announcement  first  of  Miss  Fairfax's  enffaffcment  to 
Anthony  Verschoyle,  to  be  followed  very  shortly  after  by  the 
marriage  itself  The  bridegroom  had  brooked  no  delay,  and 
the  bride  had  given  in  to  his  wishes  with  what  seemed,  to 
Hillesden  upper,  extraordinary  indifference  ;  to  Hillesden 
lower,  very  unnecessary  obedience  before  marriage. 
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Anthony  had  waited  many  weeks  before  asking  her  to 
marry  him — waited  for  another  sign  from  Fenton,  but  plainly 
nothing  came.  Later  on  he  heard  he  had  gone  abroad, 
Cecil  had  heard  it,  too — with  what  mingled  feelings  of  shame 
and  grief  no  man,  or  woman  either,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
ever  knew.  The  scene  on  the  terrace,  when  he  had  held  her 
hand — had  said  words  that  she  fondly  believed  contained 
the  germs  of  a  declaration  of  love  to  her — is  always  with  her. 
She  had  waited  that  evening,  and  all  next  day,  dreaming  of 
his  return  ;  and  even  when  she  knew  that  he  had  gone — gone 
without  a  final  glance,  even — she  still  for  many  days  dwelt 
on  the  thought  of  a  day  that  would  bring  a  letter  from  him 
to  her,  that  should  dissolve  fdl  her  doubts,  and  change  them 
into  happy  certainties. 

But  that  day  never  came,  and  slowly,  slowly,  she  woke  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  never  loved  her,  or  else  that,  loving  her 
(in  her  inmost  soul  she  believed  in  his  love),  he  had  found 
good  reason  to  abstain  from  attaching  himself  to  her  for  life. 
And  so  he 

'Loved,  and  he  rode  away.' 

She  had  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Whatever  she  suffered,  she  and  her  heart  knew  only,  and  to 
the  outer  world  she  was  as  she  had  ever  been — calm,  sweet, 
sympathetic.  But  in  silence,  when  alone  in  the  darkness  of 
the  growing,  warm  spring  nights,  she  suil'ered.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  left  alone — desolate — one  sad  creature  with- 
out kith  or  kin  !  All  the  sweetness  of  the  growing  year  was 
around  her ;  all  things  grew  and  loved  ;  she — she  alone — was 
unsought. 

She  read  a  good  deal  at  this  time,  preferring  saddest 
thoughts,  and  at  night  some  of  them  would  come  and  stay 
with  her,  cruelly  tormenting  her,  and  making  the  tired  eyes 
drop  their  usual  tears  faster  and  faster. 

'  Bees  hum  all  day  amid  the  young  sprhig  leaves, 
The  rooks  caw  loud  from  every  elm-tree  bough, 
The  sparrows  twitter  in  the  old  church  eaves. 
But  no  voice  cries  for  me,  or  calls  me  now.' 

To  such  sad  beliefs  she  gave  herself,  until  Anthony,  taking 
heart  of  grace  from  her  very  indifference  to  all  things  in  this 
'  languorous  spring,'  made  love  to  her  in  strong,  right-down 
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fashion,  and  so  in  measiu-e  changed  her  mood.  Impossible  to 
say  to  one's  self  that  '  No  voice  calls  me  now/  when  a  lover's 
voice  is  ever  at  your  ear. 

In  time  Cecil  grew  contented,  if  not  satisfied  ;  and  from 
being  contented,  to — in  spite  of  herself — find  much  comfort 
in  Tony's  presence.  It  even  came  natural  to  her,  after  a 
week's  engagement,  to  call  him  Tony  always,  without  an 
occasional  Anthony — much  to  Lady  Maria's  delight,  who  saw 
in  it  a  touch  of  gi'owing  love  for  \  erschoyle,  and  who,  being 
very  fond  of  Cecil,  was  charmed  at  the  approaching  marriage. 
She  had  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  girl's  ready  accept- 
ance of  Anthony's  proposal,  because,  although  always  eager 
to  receive  Cecil  as  a  daughtei"-in-law,  she  had  not  believed 
she  was  in  love  with  her  son.  But  once  the  engagement 
became  iin  fait  accompli,  she  told  Mrs.  \  erschoyle  (who  felt 
secretly  a  little  uneasy  about  the  success  of  the  marriage) 
that  she  was  the  happiest  mother  alive. 

And  so  it  took  place.  Carry  Desmond,  who  was  chief 
bridesmaid,  in  a  charming  gown  bought  out  of  the  few  pounds 
left  over  from  the  payment  of  auntie's  debt  after  the  sale 
of  the  rabbits,  thought  Cecil  very  pale,  but  wonderfully 
bright. 

'  And,  you  know,  Richie,  I  quite  looked  for  other  things  ; 
because,  as  I  told  30U  often,  I'm  perfectly  sure  she  was  in 
love  with  Sidney.      You  remember  my  saying  it.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  as  I  said  then  I  say  now — rot !'  says  Mr.  Amyot. 
'  I  wonder  how  a  sensible  girl  like  you  can  imagine  such  a 
folly  as  that.' 

'  It  isn't  folly  ' — angrily.  '  Only ' — contemptuously — '  you 
can't  see  anything  ;  men  never  can  !' 

'  That's  I'ight ;  give  yourself  airs,'  says  Mr.  Amyot.  '  Of 
course,  now  you  have  taken  to  bree ' 

The  remainder  of  his  sentence,  for  one  strong  reason,  is 
lost  to  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

'  Is  it  rapture  or  terror  that  circles  me  round,  and  invades 
Each  vein  of  my  life  with  hope — if  it  be  not  fear  ?' 

And  now  the  marriage  is  over,  and  here,  in  this  great  world 
of  London,  in  this  big  hotel,  where  Anthony  has  secured 
rooms  for  them,  Cecil  begins  to  feel  herself  a  little  lost.  For 
one  thing,  she  has  just  discovered  that  her  maid  has  forgotten 
to  put  in  her  evening  shoes,  of  all  things  ;  and  her  maid  is 
not  expected  to  join  her  until  nine  to-night.  How  on  earth 
is  she  to  get  on  without  them }  She  has  })ulled  oft'  her 
walking  shoes  and  her  stockings  with  a  view  to  putting  on 
a  dainty  pair  of  embroidei'ed  ones,  and  an  even  daintier  pair 
of  shoes,  and  is  now  standing  Avith  her  little  naked  feet  thrust 
into  her  red  Turkish  bath  slippers. 

Ah,  she  ought  to  have  brought  Hatchett  with  lier.  She 
could  have  gone  into  Regent  Street  and  bought  her  a  pair  of 
shoes  in  a  moment.  And  now  Anthony  is  waiting  for  her  in 
the  charming  little  sitting-room  just  across  the  corridor, 
and 

Suddenly  it  occurs  to  her  that  Anthony  might  be  of  use 
on  this  disastrous  occasion.  Anthony  !  She  laughs  involun- 
tarily. Fancy  making  a  servant  of  Anthony  !  Then  some- 
thing else  occurs  to  her :  tlie  knowledge  that  in  him  she  has 
someone  who  will  always,  and  most  willingly,  be  servant  to 
her — one  to  whom  her  lightest  request  will  be  as  law  ;  one 
who  will  never  desire  to  leave  her  ;  one  who,  however  .  .  . 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

This  thought  troubles  her  very  little.  She  had  always 
been  fond  of  Vei'schoyle,  and  during  these  past  weeks  of  her 
engagement  to  him  had  grown  nearer  to  him,  fonder  of  liim, 
perhaps,  than  she  herself  knows.  His  gentleness,  his  tender- 
ness, his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  small  things  that  will 
please  her,  have  pierced  through  her  sad  indifference,  and 
made  him  not  only  dear,  but  actual]}'  necessary  to  her.  She 
laughs  again,  the  old  girlish  laugh  that  for  many  montlis  has 
not  made  sweet  her  lips,  as  she  tells  herself  that  now  no  longer 
need  she  ever  think  or  trouble  about  any  mortal  thing.  Tony, 
her  husband,  will  take  all  that  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  even 
her  shoes. 
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She  opens  the  door,  looks  cautiously  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  sees  no  one,  but  still  hesitates.  These  slippers  ! 
She  glances  down  at  them  disparagingly,  yet  they  are  twin 
charms  in  themselves — small,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
as  chic  as  though  made  for  the  '  Light  of  the  Harem '  herself 
in  some  'unspeakable'  Turk's  home.  Evidently  she  forgives 
them,  because,  after  another  hasty  glance  up  and  down  the 
corridor,  she  runs  to  the  sitting-room  beyond,  where  she 
knows  Anthony  is  awaiting  her. 

'Just  fancy,'   says  she,  her   usual  delicate    colour  a  little 
warmer,  '  Hatchett  forgot  to  put  in  any  of  my  shoes  !' 
He  has  risen,  and  is  coming  quickly  towai-ds  her. 
'  Except  these,'  says  she,  jnitting  uj)  a  hand   to  stay  him. 
As  she  speaks  she  smiles,  and  draws  back  her  skirts  with  both 
hands  to  show  the  Turkish  slippers  beneath,  and  the   little 
pearly-white  feet  within  them  that  the  kindly  slippers  only 
half  conceal.      '  And   they,'   says  she,  with    a  rueful  glance, 
*  will  hardly  do  to  go  about  in,  in  this  house,  will  they  }' 
'  True.     They  are  much  too  pretty,'  says  Anthony. 
She  laughs. 
*  Well  !  but  what  shall  I  do  }     Would  you  ' — she  glances 

at  him — 'will  you '   She   hesitates,   and  blushes,    softly, 

shyly  ;  she  has  hardly  realized  as  yet,  indeed,  that  he  is  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  her  thoughts  of  a  few  moments  ago  in 
her  own  room  ;  and  to  ask  him  to  do  such  a  trivial  thing  as 
this — this  man,  who  only  yesterday  she  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  asking  to  bring  her  so  much  as  a  rose — to  ask 
him  now  to  buy  her  so  intimate  a  thing  as  a  pair  of  shoes  ! 

'  What  is  there  I  wouldn't  do  for  you  ?'  says  he,  breaking 
into  her  gentle  confusion. 

'  I  know  .   .   .  but ' 

'  But  what }'  He  has  taken  both  her  hands.  '  Come,  now. 
Is  that  a  way  to  ask  your  husband  to  buy  shoes  for  you  .'*  It 
should  be,  "  Anthony,  go  out  at  once,  and  buy  me  the  prettiest 
pair  of  shoes  in  town."  ' 

'  Is  that  the  way .'''  She  gives  him  a  glance,  saucy,  if 
shy.  It  is  as  wine  to  Verschoyle's  heart.  Later  on  she  will 
learn  to  love  him.  She  will  be  his  indeed.  '  How  do  you 
know  ?' 

'  Instinct,'  says  he. 

'Nonsense  !     Instinct  has  been  overdone.' 

'  Well,  then,  I've  known  poor  fellows  who've  been  through 
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the  mill  before  me,  who  have  been  married  men  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  all  this  is  irrelevant.  I  feel  I  am  going  to  be 
the  most  abject  of  the  lot.  I'm  beginning  well,  you  see.' 
He  points  to  her  feet.     '  Any  particular  shop  ?' 

'  You  know  more  about  town  than  I  do,'  says  she. 

She  slips  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  pulls  out  her 
purse  and  hands  it  to  him.  He  does  not  take  it,  and  a  little 
change  of  expression  in  his  eyes  attracts  her  attention. 
Will  she  always,  then,  keep  him  at  a  distance  ?  It  is  this 
thought  that  has  brought  that  expression  to  his  eyes. 

'  The  old  days  are  over,'  says  he,  pushing  back  her  hand 
with  the  purse  in  it.  '  Would  you  deprive  me  of  one  of  my 
greatest  privileges  r' 

'  No.'  She  turns  away,  her  first  blush  now  a  crimson  red, 
and  lays  her  purse  upon  the  mantelpiece.  '  It  is  all  so 
strange,'  says  she  in  a  faint  tone,  full  of  apology,  and  of  tears 
too — a  tone  that,  taken  altogether,  heals  the  wound  at  once. 

'  I  iTiust  take  your  measure,'  sa3's  Verschoyle,  '  before  I  go.' 
He  drops  on  his  knees,  and,  pulling  off  one  of  the  Oriental 
slippers,  takes  her  bare  foot  into  his  palm.  '  Oh,  dear  little 
foot !'  says  he  breathlessly,  half  silently. 

Yet  Cecil,  waiting,  feels  with  a  faint  thrill  the  lingering 
tightening  of  his  fingers  over  it. 

Pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  he  measures  the  small  foot 
not  once  or  twice,  either. 

'  You  know  it  now — you  iiuist,'  says  she,  quickly  drawing- 
back  the  foot  from  him. 

'  I  must,  I  suppose,'  returns  he  regretfully.  He  bends  over 
her,  and  passionately,  tenderly,  kisses  her  instep  twice.  Then 
he  springs  to  his  feet. 

As  he  does  so  he  astonishes  a  look  in  her  eyes — a  look 
strange  to  him — and,  driven  by  a  vehement  impulse,  he  catches 
her  in  his  arms,  straining  her  to  his  heart. 

'  You  love  me,  Cecil  ?'     It  is  a  question. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  as  if  a  little  frightened. 

Suddenly  he  holds  her  back  from  him. 

'  Oh  no,  you  do  not.  Not  yet,  but  you  will — you  will  .  .  . 
in  time.' 

'  I  think  I  do  .  .  .  now,'  says  she,  nervously,  indeed,  but 
with  such  a  pretty,  reliant,  if  shy  glance  at  him,  as  sets  his 
heart  beating. 

'  You  mean  that,  Cecil  ?' 

16 
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She  is  in  his  arms  now,  and  her  eyes  are  answering  his. 

'  I  do.     I — I  think  so  .   .   .  Tony  !  I  want  my  shoes.' 

She  pushes  him  from  her ;  it  is  a  veiy  deUcate  httle  push, 

but  he  gives  way  to  it. 

***** 

All  down  the  corridor,  and  far  into  the  street,  and  into  the 
shop  where  such  shoes  as  his  beloved  would  deign  to  wear 
can  be  found,  he  goes  ;  his  hope,  his  belief  in  her  final 
love  for  him,  and  him  only,  going  with  him,  with  leaps  and 
bounds. 

After  all,  he  had  done  well  to  destroy  that  letter — a  letter 
that  inevitably  would  have  made  havoc  of  her  life.  And  soon 
— though  her  love  may  not  yet  be  his — soon  she  will  love  him, 
and  him  only. 

Already  her  heart  is  opening  to  him.  Would  she  have 
come  to  him  just  now  as  she  did  if  she  had  not  felt  some  love 
for  him  in  her  heart  ?  And  that  light  he  had  surprised  in  her 
dear  eyes  ?  That  alone  gave  hope  for  a  future  that  might 
yet  be  resplendent  with  joy  indescribable. 

An  old  cripple  standing  at  the  turn  of  the  hotel  that  leads 
into  Regent  Street  is  surprised  at  having  half  a  crown  dropped 
into  his  grimy  hand,  as  Verschoyle  goes  by  him,  hailing  a 
hansom  to  take  him  to  a  certain  fashionable  shop — a  shop  for 
shoes — a  little  lower  down  in  Regent  Sti'eet. 

Cecil,  left  alone,  stands  motionless  by  the  fireplace.  Lifting 
her  eyes  at  last,  she  sees  her  purse  resting  on  the  marble  slab 
above  her.     It  brings  her  mind  to  a  focus. 

She  takes  it  up,  and  holding  it,  looking  at  it,  falls  a-thinking. 

How  kindly  he  had  looked  at  her  just  now !  How  gently 
he  had  spoken !  How  delicately  he  had  let  her  know  that 
now,  from  this  time  forward,  she  belonged  to  him,  and  him 
only  !  He  had  taken  her  into  his  care,  his  keeping — surely  a 
good  keeping. 

How  kind,  how  thoughtful,  he  has  always  been,  and  how 
strong  !  A  man  far  beyond  all  petty  sins,  all  dishonourable 
beliefs.    And  gentle,  too.    And  more — oh,  much,  much  more  ! 

She  breaks  off  her  thoughts  abruptly. 

Is  she  }     Can  it  be  true  .^     Does  she  .'' 

Oh  no  !  Impossible !  She  pokes  the  fire  with  the  toe  of 
her  Turkish  slipper,  and  gives  herself  a  little  shake.  Is  she 
growing  sentimental  about  nothing.^  .  .  .  Still,  to  be  unjust ! 
.   .   .  And,  after  all,  he  is  nice.     And  there  is  something  in 
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the  fact  of  having  someone  to  look  after  one  always,  to  love 
one,  to  get  one's  tickets,  and  order  about  one's  tenants,  and 
perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  well,  perhaps  everything  has  been 
ordered  for  the  best. 

Would  .  .  .  that  other  .  .  .  Fenton's  eyes  rise  before  her, 
caught  out  of  the  depths  of  a  dead  past,  \^'ould  he  have  been 
as  kind,  as  good  .''  How  near  he  seems  to-night- — ^that  other ! 
.  .  .  And  yet  .  .  .  what  kind  eyes  Anthony  has  !  Carry  had 
always  said  they  were  handsome.  .  .  .  She  rouses  herself 
abruptly.  She  will  go  back  to  her  room.  She  can  put  on  her 
pretty  black  silk  stockings,  at  all  events,  whilst  waiting  for 
Anthony's  return  with  the  desired  shoes. 

Opening  the  door,  she  goes  out  boldly  into  the  corridor, 
forgetting  now  the  fact  that  someone  may  meet  her,  and, 
having  gone  a  yard  or  so,  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  Sidney 
Fenton. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

'  Then  came  tlie  Winter,  with  his  frosty  breath, 
And  made  the  world  an  image  of  white  Death.' 

A  SPASM  contracts  her  heart  for  a  moment.  It  is  not  born  of 
pain  so  much,  perhaps,  as  of  a  horror  of  past  hateful  memories. 
It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  forget  a  slight — when  the  slight  is 
given  by  a  man. 

He  to  be  here — he  !     And  to-day  of  all  days  ! 

The  lamps  have  been  lit  now,  and  the  corridor  is  ablaze 
with  their  many  fires. 

'  Fancy  meeting  you  here !'  she  says,  a  little  hurriedly, 
perhaps,  but  with  extraordinary  self-possession,  considering 
how  her  heart  is  beating. 

'  My  dear  Cecil,  surely  all  the  astonishment  should  be  on 
my  side  !'  says  Fenton,  with  a  charming  smile.  He  is  looking 
extremely  handsome,  and,  as  usual,  on  very  good  terms  with 
himself  'To  say  nothing  of  the  joy.'  He  beai's  her  no  ill- 
will  on  account  of  that  answer  to  his  proposal  that  never 
came.  '  How  often  I  have  wished  that  we  could  be  in  town 
together,  that  I  might  take  you  about,  and  show  you  all  the 
smart  things,  in  which'— smiling — 'in  spite  of  your  pretence  at 
asceticism,  I'm  sure  your  soul  delights.    When  did  you  come?' 
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'  To-day.'  He  does  not  notice  how  faint  her  voice  has 
grown. 

'  Only  to-day !  How  fortunate  !  Then  you  can't  be  in  a 
hurx-y  back.  And  just  now  everything  is  full  up.  It  promises 
to  be  a  splendid  season.'  His  voice,  his  whole  air,  is  full  of 
vitality.     '  How  long  are  you  going  to  remain  V 

'  I  hardly  know.'     Even  fainter  grows  her  tone. 

'  In  leading-strings,  then,  of  course  !     Who  are  you  with  ?' 

'  I  am  married,'  says  she  slowly. 

'  Married  !' 

'  I  am  with  Anthony  !' 

There  is  a  moment's  silence,  that,  for  her,  seems  to  contain 
a  year's  suspense. 

'  By  Jove  !'  says  he.  And  then,  '  Anthony  !'  He  is  too 
surprised  to  say  more.     \'erschoyle,  of  all  men  on  earth  ! 

'  Lucky  Anthony  !'  exclaims  he  presently,  with  a  would-be 
rueful   glance.     Though,  now  that   she   is  really  beyond  his 
reach,   she    seems  to   him  all   at  once  fairer,  lovelier.     And 
what  a   fetching  gown  that  is  she  is  weai'ing !     Yes,  she  is 
prettier  than  he  ever  had  believed  her.     Was  she  as  pretty 
as  that  in  the  old  days  ?     '  You  might  at  least  have  written  to 
let  me  know,'  he  goes  on,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.     Not  that  he 
feels  in  the  least  aggrieved — a  little  chagrined,  perhaps,  no 
more  ;  but  all  pretty  women  like  to  think  one  pines  for  them 
for  ever.     And  besides,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  cannot  suppress 
the  suggestion  of  passionate  admiration,  the  cheap  suspicion  of 
eternal  adoration,  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  those  whom  for  the  moment  he  admires.     '  But  I  know  ' 
— meaningly — '  writing  is  not  much  in  your  line.     Sometimes 
even  you  do  not  condescend  to  answer  a  letter  that  might  be 
of  importance  to  the  .sender,  at  all  events — do  you  .''     At  least, 
so  I  have  found  it.     But ' — reproachfully — '  after  all  that  once 
was  between  us  ' — effective  pause — '  you  might,  at  least,  have 
allowed  me  the  small  satisfaction  of  sending  you  a  wedding- 
present.' 

Cecil  makes  no  answer.  A  wave  of  indignation  has  crossed 
her  face.  What  had  passed  between  them  ?  If  he  re- 
members. .  .  .  Then  to  speak  to  her  like  this.  ...  It  is  a 
direct  insult.     Why  is  not  Anthony  here  ? 

'  So  it  was  Verschoyle  all  the  time,'  says  Fenton.  '  How 
quiet  you  kept  it  !  But  do  you  think  that  'secrecy  was  quite 
fair  to  me  .''' 
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'  Sidney  !'  cries  she  sharply.  There  is  anger,  pain,  and 
something  else,  in  her  voice.  It  is  either  regret  or  some  faint 
shadow  of  it. 

'  Oh,  of  course,  I  know.  I  must  say  nothing  now,  and 
Anthony  is  your  husband,  and  he  is  the  one  superlative  in  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  it.'  He  laughs  a  little  disagreeably,  and 
shrugs  his  shoulders.  This  cpaitc/ieiiieiit  is  growing  a  little 
troublesome.  '  And  Anthony,  I  confess,  is  as  good  a  sort  as 
one  is  likely  to  meet.  And  rich.  You  did  very  well,  very 
wisely,  when  you  elected  to  throw  me  over  I' 

'I  !'  Her  voice  sounds  stifled.  '  What  do  you  mean?  Why 
say  such  stupid  things.^  Is  it  a  jest.''  I — you  say — /threw 
you  over  .'•' 

'At  all  events,'  says  he,  a  little  cui-tly,  nettled  by  her 
mannei*,  '  you  might  have  had  the  courtesy  to  answer  my  last 
letter.' 

A  long  pause. 

'  Your  letter ':'  She  has  taken  a  step  towards  him  ;  her  eyes 
are  fixed  on  his. 

'The  letter  I  wrote  you  the  day  before  I  left.' 

'  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  some  other  letter — some  other 
friend,'  says  she,  smiling,  but  very  pale. 

'  I  am  not,  indeed.  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  and  gave  it  into 
safe  hands,  to  be  delivered  to  you  within  an  hour.  I  waited 
all  the  next  day  for  the  answer  to  it  ;  but,  you  see ' — with  a 
shrug — 'you  were  bent  on  refusing  me.' 

'  Refusing  you  !'  she  stammers.  Her  face  is  like  death  now, 
her  eyes  looking  unnaturally  large  in  the  pallor  of  their 
surroundhigs.     '  This  lettei*,  then '     Her  voice  fails  her. 

'Held  the  presumptuous  hope  that  j^ou  would  deign  to 
marry  me.'  He  laughs  a  little.  '  I  told  you  in  it,  that  if  you 
did  not  mean  to  say  "Yes,"  you  were  not  to  answer  it.  Well, 
you  evidently  did  not  mean  "  Yes."  ' 

'No  opportunity  was  given  me  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No,"' 
says  she,  in  a  low,  strange  voice  ;  '  because  I  never  got  your 
letter.' 

'  No  ?  .  .  .  You  mean  to  say  you  never  got  it !'  exclaims  he 
involuntarily.  Then,  as  if  recollecting,  he  stops  suddenly  ; 
and,  because  the  worst  people  have  their  good  moments,  he 
begins  to  wish  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out  before  he  began 
this  thing. 

'  Where  did  you  post  it  ?'  asks  she  coldly. 
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'  Post  it  ?'  He  stops  ;  his  hesitation  at  this  critical  moment 
is  fatal.      '  'Pon  my  word  I  can't  remember.' 

'  Ah,  /  remember  now/  says  she  sharply  ;  '  you  said  you 
gave  it  to  someone  to  send  on  to  me.' 

'  Did  I  r 

'  To  whom  ?' — peremptorily.  And  as  he  hesitates —  '  To 
whom  ?'  she  repeats,  with  icy  determination.  Her  usually 
pale  complexion  is  now  a  dreadful  white. 

'  One  of  the  servants/  says  Fenton  hastily. 

'  That  is  a  lie/  returns  she  very  quietly.  '  You  gave  it  to 
no  servant.  It  was  to  Anthony  you  gave  it.'  She  waits  for  a 
moment.      '  Speak  !'  cried  she  at  last. 

He  makes  a  violent  gesture  of  denial,  that  only  the  more 
confirms  her  in  her  awful  belief 

'  Not  another  word,'  says  she.  Mt  is  quite  plain,  quite  clear. 
It  was  Anthony  to  whom  you  gave  it.' 

'  He  must  have  forgotten  it,  then — mislaid  it,'  says  Fenton 
Avith  agitation.  To  do  him  justice,  he  would  not  have 
betrayed  Anthony  wilfully  to  gain  any  object  on  earth.  '  I'd 
swear  by  Verschoyle,'  says  he.  '  He  is  incapable  of  a  dis- 
honourable action.' 

'  So  it  seems.'  She  looks  full  at  Fenton,  and  her  smile  is 
very  bitter.  '  Tell  me  one  thing,  however  :  Did  he  know  the 
contents  of  your  letter  .''' 

'  No  !  On  my  honour.  No  !'  says  Fenton,  lying  very  readily 
and  pleasantly. 

Cecil,  passing  him,  goes  nut  to  her  room,  but  back  again  to 
the  drawing-i'oom,  to  wait  for  the  retui-n  of  her  husband. 

Much  relieved  by  the  s})eedy  termination  of  what  had  threat- 
ened to  be  a  scene,  Fenton,  stepping  into  the  lift,  gives  way  to 
thoughts.  V^erschoyle,  of  all  fellows  !  By  Jove  !  he'd  never 
have  believed  it.  Last  man  on  earth  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 
Gone  on  her  himself,  of  course  ;  but  ...  a  low  sort  of  trick 
like  that !  And  Tony,  who  took  rather  a  high  tone.  Well,  you 
never  can  say  what  a  man  will  do  when  a  woman  is  in  question. 

Maden  Royce,  though  she  had  confesseil,  or,  rather,  Hung  in 
his  teeth,  the  fact  that  she  had  deliberately  listened  on  the 
balcony,  outside  the  library  window  at  The  Towers,  to  the 
reading  of  his  letter  to  Miss  Fairfax,  had  for  all  that  withheld 
a  good  deal.  For  example,  she  had  said  nothing  of  her  inter- 
view with  Verschojde,  or  of — a  few  other  things. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

'  Ah,  }'et  would  God  that  stems  and  roots  were  bred 

Out  of  my  weary  body  and  my  head  ; 
That  sleep  were  sealed  upon  me  with  a  seal, 
And  I  were  as  the  least  of  all  the  dead  !' 

Anthony,  a  few  minutes  later,  coming  up  in  the  very  lift  that 
had  taken  Fenton  down,  walks  smartly  up  the  corridor  to  the 
pretty  drawing-room,  an  extremely  large  and  unfashionable 
parcel  in  his  hands.  He  had  refused  to  have  it  sent.  He 
would  take  it  himself,  he  said,  and  the  man,  though  a  little 
surprised  at  his  wanting  to  drive  about  town  with  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  shoes,  as  they  were  paid  for,  after  a  struggle  gave  in. 

'  Here  still,  darling .'''  says  he  as  he  enters  the  room  .  .  . 
then  stops. 

Is  t/ii.s-  the  girl  he  had  left,  th«  gentle,  shy,  almost  loving 
girl — this  white,  proud  creatui*e,  whose  glance  is  a  stab.''  He 
flings  the  parcel  on  to  a  table  near,  and  goes  straight  up  to 
her.  All  at  once  he  knows.  His  sin,  if  it  was  a  sin,  has  found 
him  out. 

'  Don't  come  nearer,'  says  she,  in  a  very  low  tone.  And 
then  :  '  Whei*e  is  the  letter  Sidney  gave  you  for  me  the  night 
before  he  left  Hillesden  ?' 

She  is  searching  his  face,  with  eager,  burning  eyes.  God 
only  knows  what  hope  was  in  her  mind  before  he  came  ;  but, 
whatever  it  was,  it  is  now  dashed  to  pieces.  He  starts 
perceptibly,  and  a  dark  red  suffuses  his  face  for  a  moment.  It 
goes,  and  leaves  him  ghastly. 

'  You  got  it  then,'  says  she,  in  a  terrible  tone. 

She  shrinks  back  from  him,  scorn,  horror,  contempt,  upon 
her  face.  She  seems  taller  than  she  did  half  an  hour 
ago  .  .  .  such  a  lifl/c  time.  And  so  stern,  so  unforgiving, 
and  ...  so  beautiful. 

'Yes.' 

'You  ' — with  still  some  small  ho])e  in  her  wide,  questioning- 
eyes — '  you  didn't  know  what  was  in  it,  however  ?' 

'Yes,  I  knew  what  was  in  it.' 

A  pause,  during  which  her  wholi;  life  tumbles  to  atoms  at 
her  feet — 
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'  Battlements  and  wall, 
And  gates,  and  bridge,  and  all. 
And  nothing  left.' 

'  You  knew  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  knew  !' 

He  does  not  lower  his  eyes  before  hers.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  if  he  cannot  take  his  eyes  off  her.  So  this  is  to  be  the  end 
of  it,  he  is  saying  to  himself. 

'  You  !'  She  chokes  a  moment.  '  It  is  not  true,'  she 
says.  'He  told  me  himself,  only  just  now,  that  you  did  not 
know. ' 

'I'm  afraid' — with  a  cold  smile — 'that  also  was  untrue! 
You  have  seen  Fenton,  then  ?' 

'  Just  now — outside  there— in  the  corridor.  I  thank  Ood 
I  have.  He  ' — she  draws  her  breath  sharply — '  sctid  you  did 
not  know.' 

'  He  was  very  kind !'  says  Anthony,  whose  temper  has  now 
entirely  deserted  him.  He — that  devil — that  he  should  be 
here  to-night  !     Had  he  arranged  for  it  i 

'  You  say  he  lied  }'  says  she. 

'  I  said  he  was  very  kind.' 

Cecil's  hands  clench  involuntarilv.  What  is  she  to  believe 
— whom  .'' 

'  Are  all  men  liars,  then  ?'  cries  she  vehemently. 

'I'm  afraid  you  have  not  studied  your  Bible  very  diligently,' 
says  Anthony,  with  a  touch  of  insolent  amusement. 

At  this  moment  he  feels  he  could  kill  her  .  .  .  because  he 
so  passionately  loves  her. 

'  A  taunt  is  not  an  answer,'  says  she.  '  I  ask  you,  is  there 
no  truth  anywhere  .''     Is  all  the  world  just  one  hideous,  living 

lie  .^     If  ^o»  lie,  and  if  he  lies '     She  breaks  off.     '  But  for 

him  .  .  .  his  lie  at  least  was  noble.  He  perjured  himself  to 
save  you !' 

A  slow  but  sti'ange  sneer  curves  Anthony's  lips. 

'  I  told  you  he  was  kind,'  says  he. 

'  I  don't  believe  he  lied,'  says  Cecil  suddenly.  '  You  say 
you  knew  what  was  in  that  letter  T 

'  One  wastes  time  going  over  old  ground  like  this.'  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders.     '  Yes,  I  knew.' 

'  Oh,  imjiossible  !  Huiv  could  you  know,  unless,  indeed  ' — 
her  face  grows  alive  with  scorn  once  more — '  iioii  read  it  ?' 

He  looks  at  her,  and  there  is  something  in  his  glance  that 
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coni])els  her  to  lower  her  eyes.  Tall  and  slender  as  she  is,  he 
seems  at  this  moment  to  tower  over  her. 

*  It  is  your  privilege/  says  he  quite  calmly,  '  to  insult  me 
with  impunity.     No  ;  I  did  not  read  it.     It  was  read  to  me.' 

'  Read  to  you  .''' 

'  By  Sidney  himself.  He  read  it  aloud,  to  see  if  I  approved 
of — his  style,  perhaps,  before  sending  it.  He  knew  you  to  be 
a  little  particular.' 

Somethijig  here — some  wretched  touch  of  merriment  born 
of  the  Avretched  situation — drives  him  into  a  most  unseemly 
laugh.     She  to  be  particular,  and  to  love  that  libertine  !' 

But  she  does  not  heed  his  laughter.  She  stares  at  him  ; 
her  face  has  whitened. 

'You  sa}'  he  read  aloud  to  you  the  letter  in  which  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him  ?' 

'  That  very  letter. ' 

'  I  can't  believe  you.  1  don't ' — violent! v.  '  You  who 
could  withhold  a  letter  that  did  not  belong  to  you,  could  say 
anything.     You — who ' 

Suddenly  he  turns  upon  her. 

'  How  dare  you  !'  says  he  in  a  low  but  furious  tone,  that 
makes  her  draw  back.  '  Take  the  truth  as  it  is,  but  do  not  go 
bejond  it.  I  got  the  letter  to  deliver — I  did  not  deliver  it. 
That  is  all.' 

'  It  is  not  all !'  cries  she.  She  has  recovered  from  the  slight 
shock  he  has  given  her.  '  There  is  more,  much  more  to  be 
said  between  us.  You  say,  knowing  the  contents  of  that 
letter,  that  you  deliberately  kept  it  back  from  me,  its  rightful 
owner. ' 

'  Deliberately.' 

'  But  why — ^why  .'''  demands  she,  throwing  out  her  hands. 
She  has  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  her  face,  upraised 
to  his,  looks  stricken  as  if  by  some  mortal  illness.  To  \  er- 
schoyle  it  is  as  a  manifestation  of  her  lo^e  for  Fenton  that 
has  survived  all  things — and  it  maddens  him.  Had  he  only 
known  it,  she  has  not  one  thought  for  Fenton  now.  '  There 
must  have  been  some  reason,  some  excuse' 

'  There  was  no  excuse,'  declares  he  heavily. 

So  it  seems  to  him  now,  indeed,  though  at  the  moment  he 
burned  the  letter  he  had  been  full  of  excuses  for  the  act. 
Then  it  seemed  almost  a  laudable  deed — now  it  stands  out 
red  as  a  veritable  crime.     The  horror,  the  awful  wonder,  in 
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her  beautiful  eyes  makes  more  clear  to  him  the  enoi'mity  of 
it.  Nothing  could  gloss  over  or  condone  the  fact  that  he  had 
kept  back,  and  of  set  will  burned,  a  letter  meant  for  another  ; 
kept  it  back,  too,  after  its  having  been  entrusted  to  him — 
after  his  promise  given  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  her  for 
whom  it  was  written. 

It  had  seemed  quite  a  simple  thing,  only  yesterday,  to 
assure  himself  that  when  he  put  that  letter  in  the  fire  he  had 
done  it  for  her  sake,  for  her  good  ;  to  save  her  from  a  scoundrel, 
a  libertine,  and  one  who  had  openly  declared  he  felt  no  I'eal 
aflfection  for  her — not  even  friendship  ! 

But  now  all  such  jjast  reasoning  seems  but  as  specious 
pleading  for  a  lost  cause.  And  yet,  and  yet — he  would  do  it 
all  over  again,  if  it  had  to  be  done,  for  her  sake. 

'  None  !'  She  is  trembling  now  from  head  to  foot.  '  You 
can  stand  there  and  tell  me  that !' 

He  is  quite  silent  ;  and  racked  and  torn  by  her  torment, 
her  enforced  calm  gives  way. 

'  For  God's  sake  say  something!'  she  bursts  out  desperately. 
*  Say,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  reason.' 

She  has  drawn  closer  to  him.  There  is  still  anger  and 
condemnation  in  her  eyes,  but  with  them  a  strong  appeal. 
In  his  pi-esent  passionate  rage  against  her  and  Fate  and  all 
things,  he  can  see  nothing  but  the  condemnation.  Well,  so 
be  it.  She  has  elected  to  believe  that  hound's  lightest  word 
against  her  lifelong  knowledge  of  him.  She  shall  abide  by 
her  choice.  A  reason  !  Truly  there  had  been  a  reason. 
And  a  strong  one.  The  base  betrayal  of  (uiuther  woman  by 
the  man  Avhom  she,  Cecil,  even  noir  delights  to  honour  !  If 
he  could  lay  bare  the  whole  truth  to  her  at  this  moment,  the 
triumph  would  lie  with  him — the  humiliation  with  her. 

But  his  oath  to  Maden  lies  heavy  on  him.  Her  pale, 
miserable,  revengeful  face  rises  before  him  in  even  this 
supreme  moment — a  face  that  had  trusted  him.  No,  he  will 
not  disclose  her  confidence.  He  has  sunk  low  enough  ;  he 
will  sink  no  further.  He  will  not  give  away  a  woman's  secret 
to  save  himself 

'  There  was  a  reason,  but  I  cannot  give  it  to  you.' 

*  To  me  !  Now  !  At  this  moment !  You  have  a  reason 
that  might  explain  everything,  and  you  refuse  to  give  it !' 

Her  breath  is  coming  hard  and  heavily.  It  is  her  very  life 
she  is  fighting  for.      If  this  man  is  really  base  and  unworthy. 
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what  lies  before  her  ?  Nothing,  save  modern  slavery ;  save 
to  be  tied — bound  for  ever — to  a  man  whose  own  lips  have 
branded  him  as  liar  and  traitor. 

'  I  refuse/  says  he. 

'You  compel  me  to  believe,  then,  that  you  deliberately 
kept  back  that  letter  for  purposes  of  your  own  .''' 

'  I  compel  you  to  nothing.' 

His  voice  takes  a  harsher  note. 

'  You  compel  me  to  think  ' — icily — '  that  you  did  this  dis- 
honourable thing  to  further  your  own  aims,  to  gain  your  own 
ends,  to — marry  me  (utd  tin/ fort iiiic' 

If,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  she  had  meant  to  crush 
him,  she  has  failed.     He  laughs  contemptuously. 

'  Why  should  I  want  your  fortune  .'''  says  he.  '  That  taunt 
might  touch  the  man  you  love  ;  it  cannot  come  near  me. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  me,  not  one.  I  have  told  you  that. 
But  I  burned  that  letter,  not  because  ' — with  a  smile  that 
seems  to  scorch  her — '  I  desired  your  fortune,  but  because  I 
loved  you.  You  Avere  my  very  life,  as  you  Avell  know.' 
Wei'e  !  Her  heart  hardens.  '  Indeed,  at  that  time  I  would 
willinfflv  have  sacrificed  mv  life  for  vou.' 

'  And  ' — her  voice  vibrating  with  contempt — '  your  honour, 
too,  it  seems.' 

'  True  ' — coldly.  '  I  find  I  have  sacrificed  both.  May  I  ask 
what  you  propose  to  do  f' 

'  Do  r 

'  Do  you  '■ — coldly — '  desire  a  separation  ?' 

'  Not  an  open  one,'  returns  she  in  a  stifled  tone.  '  Think 
of  all  that  would  be  said — the  talk — the  scandal — and  vour 
mother.      I  would  not  break  her  heart.' 

'  No  !     Onl}'  mine  ' — grimly.      '  My  mother  is  still  in  favour, 

then  ?     As  for  me '     He  pauses.      Suddenly  his  face  grows 

dark  ;  he  takes  a  step  towards  her.  '  You  forget  I  am  your 
husband,'  saj^s  he  in  a  voice  impossible  to  translate. 

At  this  her  courage,  all  the  angry  strength  that  was  in  her, 
dies  away.  She  grows  as  pale  as  ashes.  A  low,  quivering, 
shocked  cry  breaks  from  hei'. 

'  My  husband  !      Oh  no — no,  no  !' 

There  is  such  concentrated  fear,  such  horror,  such  intense 
loathing,  in  her  whole  air,  that  Verschoyle,  turning  on  his 
heel,  leaves  the  room,  and  the  house. 

When  he  is  gone   Cecil  creeps  towards  a  table,  and  now, 
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utterly  unstrung,  flings  herself  into  a  chair  near  it,  burying 
her  face  upon  her  arms.  Some  of  her  lovely  hair  has  come 
unbound,  and  flows  over  the  prone  arms.  She  looks  like  what 
she  is,  an  image  of  despair. 

Yet,  through  this  violent  distress  —  this  knowledge  that 
already  her  young  life  has  come  to  a  most  dishonourable 
end — a  little  thrill  of  relief  lightens  her  burden. 

He — Sidney — had  not  been  untrue,  then.  He  had  not 
humiliated  her  in  her  own  eyes.  He  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him.      He  had  desired  her  as  his  wife. 

Her  self-respect  seems  all  at  once  given  back  to  hei*— resus- 
citated, as  it  were.  But,  and  here  her  thoughts  grow  dark 
again,  her  anger  rises  afresh.  All  this  past  misery  she  has 
endured  ;  the  silent  misery  of  the  woman  who  believes  her- 
self sliglited  by  the  man  whom  she  has  deigned  to  love — all 
this  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  man  who  has  married 
her.  He  it  was  who  had  made  her  suffer  as  she  did.  To  him 
are  due  the  long  sleepless  nights  of  waiting — wondering  ;  the 
cruel  nights  that  told  her  she  had  been  too  tender  in  her 
manner  to  Sidney,  that  he  had  but  amused  himself  with  her, 
leaving  her  when  it  suited  him  to  find  others,  fairer,  dearer. 
Dear  Heaven  !  what  nights  those  had  been,  and  how  she  had 
suffered  !  Would  a  lifetime  blot  out  the  memory  of  them,  or 
help  her  to  forgive  the  man  Avho  had  caused  them .'' 

No — a  thousand  times  no  !  She  stands  up,  flinging  back 
the  loosened,  beautiful  hair  from  her  haggard  face.  She  may 
live  with  him  before  the  jniblic  to  save  appearances — she  is 
not  of  those  who  woidd  court  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd — but 
for  the  rest 

She  moves  impatiently,  and  her  arm  coming  in  contact  with 
the  brown  parcel  on  the  table  that  Anthony  had  brought  to 
her,  it  rolls  heavily  to  the  ground  and  breaks  open. 

Out  of  one  of  the  white  boxes  a  little  pair  of  shoes  fall  help- 
lessly.    Mechanically  she  picks  them  up. 

Shoes — and  for  her !  shoes — and  how  pretty  !  Was  that 
what  Avas  in  his  hand  as  he  came  in — shoes  for  her  ? 

Her  hands  have  grown  very  cold.  She  turns  the  pi'etty 
things  backwards  and  forwards  absently.  He  has  good  taste. 
And  how  well  he  knew  what  she  would  like.  .  .  .  He  must 
have  studied  her.  .  .  .  He  had  seemed  glad  as  he  came 
in.   .  .  .     Such  beautiful  shoes — and  for  her  ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

'  My  heart  is  sad  and  heavy 
In  this  merry  month  of  May, 
As  I  stand  beneath  the  lime-tree 
On  the  bastion  old  and  gray.' 

Once  again  spring,  that  'goeth  all  in  white/  is  with  us,  and 
the  whole  wide  world  is  decked  with  happy  smiles.  The  land 
is  '  scattered  with  light/  and  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to 
eave,  the  sounds  of  merry  twitterings  echo  and  re-echo.  So 
warm  it  is  to-day,  that  all  the  buds  of  yesterday  are  nearly 
blown,  and  in  the  orchards 

'  The  apple-trees  in  May, 
Whose  green  leaves  make  a  little,  tender  night. 
With  flowers  for  stai-s,' 

are  making  the  hours  more  lovely. 

The  close  of  this  most  heavenly  May  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  Verschoyles,  who  have  been  home  from  their  honeymoon 
quite  a  month — it  had  been  a  shorter  honeymoon  than  was 
anticipated  by  Hillesden — are  now  already  acknowledged  by 
that  dignified  s]jot  as  'quite  married  people.'  It  was  Mrs. 
Langley-Binks  who  had  said  that,  and  there  had  been  a  little 
unpleasantness  between  her  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  over  it.  The 
latter,  who  is  always  troublesome,  had  asked  her  with  a  sus- 
piciously innocent  thirst  for  knowledge,  when  people  might 
consider  themselves  quite  married }  A  month  was  it,  or  a 
week  ?  And  Avas  there  really  a  time  fixed  for  it  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  had  to  do  with  all  our  morals  .'' 

Mrs.  Langley-Binks  had  contented  hei*self  by  going  into 
hysterics,  and  saying  she  was  indecent,  and  it  all  blew  over 
eventually.  But  it  quite  crowded  out  the  election  excitement 
at  Hillesden  whilst  the  quarrel  lasted. 

The  Verschoyles,  whose  return  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  much  eagerness,  jn-oved  disap))ointing.  They  were  not 
shy  and  blushing,  and  mutually  adoring,  but  terribly  sedate 
from  the  very  first.  There  had  been  no  lovers'  ecstasies  at 
odd  moments,  no  half-concealed  (but  perfectly  seen)  pretty 
meaning  glances  from  one  to  the  other.  The  dinner-parties 
had  not  proved  too  long  for  them,  and  there  hail  not  been  a 
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suspicion  of  their  desiring  to  leave  early  the  few  balls  given 
in  their  honour. 

'  A  very  sensible  pair/  said  some  up-to-date  New  Woman. 
*  A  most  unloverlike  pair/  said  Lady  Maria,  in  her  own  old 
heart,  that  of  late  has  begun  to  feel  older,  and  very  sad. 

To-day  she  is  giving  an  '  at-home,'  'just  to  brighten  up  the 
people,  dearest,'  she  says  to  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  who  agrees  with 
her  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  whilst  knowing  in  her  heart 
that  Lady  Maria  is  giving  this  party,  and  has  given  many 
others  lately,  solely  with  a  view  to  studying  Anthony  and  his 
wife  when  "together.  She  has  not  had  many  opportunities 
during  the  past  month  of  seeing  her  son,  Anthony's  visits  to 
his  mother  being  now  very  feAV  and  very  uncertain.  Is  he 
afraid  of  having  his  secret  read  by  those  clever,  loving  old 
eyes  ? 

He  has  come  rather  early  to-day  with  Cecil,  who  seems  in 
charming  spirits,  if  one  can  forget  the  little  touch  of  chill  that 
has  dropped  into  her  air  since  her  marriage.  She  is  ex- 
quisitely, faultlessly  dressed,  and  her  hair  is  in  the  very  latest 
fashion.  She  had  always  gowned  herself  well,  but  since  her 
return  she  has  shown  herself  positively  extravagant  over  her 
frocks.  Her  trousseau — Lady  Maria  and  Mrs.  V^erschoyle 
and  the  other  privileged  few  had  seen  her  trousseau,  which 
was  a  vision  of  beauty — a  trousseau  not  so  many  weeks  old, 
has  been  discarded,  and  on  several  occasions,  such  as  to-day, 
she  has  appeared  in  entirely  fresh  costumes ;  Anthony  alone 
knows  why. 

'  Straight  from  Worth,'  says  Mrs.  Berkeley,  who  perhaps,  in 
wealthier  days,  knew,  surveying  her  through  her  long  glasses. 

At  all  events,  the  young  Mrs.  Verschoyle  is  the  admired  of 
all  beholders — if  scarcely  the  Cecil  they  had  known  before, 
very  pale,  very  tall  {'  Has  she  grown  }'  asks  Mrs.  Langley- 
Binks),  very  beautiful,  and  very,  very  cold. 

'  What  on  earth  has  happened  to  her  V  asks  Mr.  Browne  of 
his  one  confidant — himself  Mr.  Browne,  like  spring,  has 
once  again  '  come  up  this  way.'  Last  night  he  arrived  at  The 
Towers,  causing  a  considerable  skirmish  there  amongst  the 
domestics,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
luggage  at  the  last  junction — a  disturbance  only  allayed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  porter  later  on  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels  on 
a  truck — and  getting  a  glimpse  at  things  as  they  are  at  The 
Towers,  he  is  now  struggling  in  his  own  wise  way  to  work  out 
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the  situation.  His  hostess  is  indeed  so  changed,  that  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  grows  enthralHng.  '  Good  heavens  ! 
perhaps  somebody  will  marry  me  some  day !'  says  Dicky, 
falling  into  melancholy.  '  And  if  I  get  changed  as  much  as 
Cecil,  what  the  deuce  will  be  the  end  of  me  ?'  Visions  of 
ropes  hang  before  him. 

Not  only  Dicky,  but  many  of  her  old  friends  wonder  vaguely 
at  this  change  in  her.  Still,  she  is  always  delightful,  to-day 
especially,  speaking  to  this  one  and  to  that,  with  a  careful 
sweetness  that  should  have  disarmed  criticism  ;  aud,  indeed, 
it  is  only  now,  when  nearly  all  the  guests  ai*e  gone,  and  she  is 
standing  on  the  terrace  outside  Lady  Maria's  drawing-room, 
that  she  lets  the  strange,  new,  perjilexing  look  settle  down 
once  more  upon  her  face — a  face  that  used  to  be  so  noted  for 
its  gentleness,  above  and  beyond  all  other  pretty  traits. 

Anthony,  in  the  grounds  below,  is  still  speeding  his  mother's 
departing  guests,  and  Mr.  Browne,  who — with  Jinnie,  who  is 
his  shadow — is  with  hex-,  marks  how  her  eyes  follow  him. 

'Awfully  good-looking  fellow,  Anthony  !'  says  he.  '  Got 
such  a  nice  head.     Takes  breeding  to  show  a  head  like  that.' 

'  Does  it  ?'     Her  tone  is  indifferent. 

'So  I've  heard,  any  way.  But  hearing  is  always  a  fraud. 
Still,  I  maintain  that  your  husband,  if  not  exactly  handsome, 
could  give  many  other  fellows  points ' 

'  Could  he  .^     His  nose  is  a  little  too  long,  don't  you  think .''' 

'  'Tis  a  very  nice  nose,'  says  Jinnie  suddenly,  and  with  much 
force.  '  It ' — with  deploi'able  rudeness — '  is  twice  as  nice  as 
yours !' 

With  this  parting  shaft  she  walks  indignantly  down  the 
terrace,  and  at  the  end  of  it  sits  on  an  upturned  flower-pot, 
and,  from  her  expression,  plainly  gives  herself  up  to  thoughts 
entirely  misogynistic. 

'  "  Give  me  a  man  with  a  nose,"  '  quotes  Dicky.  '  That's 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  didnl  say.' 

'I'm  sure  he  did  say  it,'  says  Carry,  who  has  just  come  up 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  sentence.  '  And  if  it's  Tony's  nose 
you're  talking  of,  I  like  it.  You  do,  too,  don't  you  '^' — to 
Cecil. 

'  If  you  ask  me  ' — with  a  charming  but  supercilious  smile — 
'  I  really  don't.' 

'No?' 

'  No  !' — still  smiling. 
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Carry,  who  is  often  very  dreadful,  regards  her  with  lowering 
brows. 

'  Well,  I  do,'  says  she.  '  In  fact,  I  can't  see  any  fault  in 
him  at  all.' 

'Ah!' 

It  is  the  faintest  breath,  but  so  full  of  meaning  that  both 
Mr.  Browne  and  Carry  instinctively  glance  at  her.  She  is  as 
calm  as  ever,  and  returns  Carry's  penetrating  glance  with  one 
of  amusement. 

'  Can  you  .'"'  demands  the  terribly  direct  Carry. 

'  Dear  Carry,  what  a  question  !  Of  course  not,'  says  Anthony's 
wife  calmly. 

She  fixes  her  eyes  on  Cany,  and  the  latter,  still  frowning, 
turns  abruptly  and  goes  away. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody,'  says  Cecil,  looking  after 
her.  '  I  have  offended  you  because  I  do  not  admire  Anthony's 
nose  !  I  have  offended  Carry  because  I  say  I  see  no  fault  in 
him  !     I  am  unfortunate.' 

'  Girls,  as  a  rule,  are  fools,'  says  Mr.  Browne  amiably.  '  We 
must  try  and  forgive  her  ;  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  that 
you  rather  riled  her  over  Anthony.  Girls  go  in  for  ecstasies, 
don't  you  know.     They  expect  even  married  people  to  say  out 

just  what  they  think.     But  I   understand '     He  pauses, 

and  looks  straight  at  her.  '  Of  course,  /  know  you  really 
think  his  nose  adorable,  and  that  he  himself  is  not  only  one  in 
a  thousand,  but  the  most  delightful,  the  most  honourable,  man 
on  earth.' 

He  is  watching  her  closely.  She  turns  slowly  until  her 
eyes  meet  his,  then  she  lowers  her  lids.  Her  lip  curls,  and  an 
intense  scorn  betrays  itself  on  every  feature. 

'  Honourable  !'  says  she. 

For  a  moment  there  is  silence.  Then  suddenly  she  turns 
to  him,  that  strange,  unhappy  smile  again  upon  her  lips. 

'  Why  do  you  praise  him  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't 
appreciate  him  sufficiently — that  I  don't  know  his  worth  ? 
Oh  ' — with  a  touch  of  cruel  irony — '  I  do,  I  assure  you.  Do 
you  know  '- — laughing,  a  most  imperfect  laugh — ■'  you  remind 
me  of  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  sang  thb  praises  of  their 
vuicertain  heroes  with  a  view  to  making  them  popular  with 
the  crowd.  Has  Anthony,  in  your  opinion,  sunk  so  low  as 
that  ?' 

'  Look  here   Cecil,'  says  Dicky  Browne,  '  I've  known  you  a 
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long  time,  haven't  I  ?     I  may  say  a  word  to  you,  eh,  with- 
out  ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  useless,'  says  she  quickly ;  '  I  have  known  that 
you  saw '     She  breaks  off  abruptly. 

'  I  have  seen  only  that  you  and  V^erschoyle  are  not  very 
happy.      I  desire  to  see  no  more.' 

'  There  is  no  more  to  see  ' — coldly.  '  We  are  not  happy  ; 
we  never  shall  be  until  death  releases  one  of  us.  I  say  this  to 
you,  Dicky,  because  I  know  what  I  say  to  you  is  sacred.  I 
shall,  however,  say  no  more.  And ' — with  a  fresh  touch  of 
agitation — '  do  not  try  to  help  us.  You — Heaven  itself  could 
not !' 

'  Of  course,  I  don't  know  where  the  thorn  lies,'  says 
Dicky  ;  '  but  to  think  of  you  or  Anthony  being  miserable 
all  your  days  seems  too  much  for  me.  There  must  be  some 
solution  of  this  mystery.  ...  I  don't  want  to  know  what  it 
is,  l)ut  I  do  want  to  think  that  happiness  still  lies  before 
you.' 

'  Happiness  for  me  ?'  Her  tone  is  now  again  quite  low,  and 
comparatively  calm.  '  Don't  hope  for  that.  Happiness  for 
me  is  over.     My  life  is  over.     Hope  is  dead.' 

'  Hope  never  dies,'  says  Mr.  Browne. 

'  No  }'  She  smiles  faintly.  '  Then  Hope  has  gone  to  live 
with  some  more  fortunate  mortal  ;  he  no  longer  has  his  home 
with  me.  I  tell  you  so  much  very  frankly,  because  I  cannot 
hide  it.  You  have  seen  that  we  are  not  as — as  ' — stammering 
a  little — 'other  people  are.  But  what  I  have  said  to  you  now 
I  have  said  to  no  one  else,  and ' 

She  looks  at  him  intently. 

'  I  have  forgotten  every  word  you  have  said,'  says  Dicky 
gravely. 

At  this  moment  someone  inside  the  drawing-room  calls  out 
to  Cecil  to  come  in  and  have  some  tea. 

'  Some  fresh  tea,  Cecil,  now  that  all  these  tiresome  people 
have  gone,'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  at  the  window.  '  Will  you 
stay  there  or  come  in  ?' 

'  Come  in,'  returns  Cecil  pleasantly,  stepping  lightly  across 
the  terrace  and  into  the  room. 

Anthony  is  sitting  next  his  mother,  talking  to  her,  and  the 
latter  notices  that  he  does  not  cast  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
cold,  beautiful  creature  who  is  his  wife,  as  she  enters  the 
room. 

17 
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'Take  some  tea  to  Cecil,  Jinnie  dearest/  says  Mrs.  Ver- 
sehoyle,  nodding  and  smiling  at  Cecil  as  she  does  so. 

Thei'e  has  been  a  little  lull  in  the  conversation  going  on,  so 
that  Jinnie's  answer  rings  out  loud  and  clear. 

'  No,  I  won't !'  says  that  criminal,  in  a  prompt  and  awful 
tone. 

'  Jinnie  !' — a  low  but  dreadful  protest  from  her  mother. 
'  No,    I   won't — I   won't   ever — so    there  !'     Jinnie    is    now 
wearing  out  the  pattern  on  the  carpet  by  a  mad  tattoo  with 
her   revengeful    little    feet.      '  I    hate    her,   I    do !     She   said 
Tony's  nose  was  too  long.' 
Silence  falls  upon  the  room. 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  darling !'  says  Mrs.  V^erschoyle  presently. 
Her  laugh  is  very  nervous.  '  What  have  you  got  in  your 
head  now  }' 

'  She  did  !' — excitedly — '  she  did  !  I  heard  her  ;  and  I 
won't  have  anyone  call  Tony's  nose  ugly  !' 

Suddenly,  like  a  little  whirlwind,  she  rushes  to  Verschoyle, 
and,  flinging  her  lanky  arms  around  his  neck,  looks  back  with 
stoi'my  eyes  at  Cecil,  who  has  grown  very  pale. 

Anthony  makes  a  very  handsome  attempt  at  laughter. 
'  What  a  little  partisan !'  says  he. 

He  draws  Jinnie  towards  him  very  kindly,  although  he  is 
conscious  of  a  distinct  pang  caused  by  the  child's  words. 
Abject  foil}',  he  tells  himself,  yet  not  to  be  subdued.  Plain  he 
undoubtedly  is  ;  but,  then,  she  need  not  have  flaunted  the  fact 
that  she  thought  so  thus  openly  before  their  world.  Fenton, 
of  course,  is  considered  handsome.  Had  her  thoughts  flown 
to  him  when  she  thus  criticised  her  husband's  looks }  And 
how  unlike  her  it  all  is  ! 

His  uncomfortable  laughter  dies  away,  and  his  face  hardens. 
He  bends  it  over  Jinnie,  Avho  is  still  standing  near  him,  an 
arm  thrown  round  him,  her  attitude  a  desperate  defiance  of 
the  world  that  dares  to  calumniate  her  Tony. 
'  I  have  one  defender,  at  all  events,'  says  he. 
Involuntarily  his  eyes  meet  his  Avife's,  who  turns  abruptly 
away.  She  had  been  watching  him,  and  remorse,  and  some 
other  feeling,  is  writ  large  upon  her  face.  Is  it  self-contempt.-* 
With  a  sudden  horror  of  herself,  and  as  sudden  a  hatred  of 
Jinnie,  that  she  never  afterwards  quite  gets  over,  she  sinks 
gracefully  into  a  chair  close  to  the  Avindow,  and  waits  on 
events. 
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'  Oh,  you  have !'  says  Jinnie,  who  is  a  frightfully  trouble- 
some and  mistaken  little  persozi,  clinging  even  closer  to  him. 

Vei-schoyle  gently  undoes  her  arms. 

'  But,  you  see,  I  scarcely  need  you,'  says  he.  '  Your  aunt 
has  proved  her  preference  for  ugly  people  by  doing  me  the 
honour  to  marry  me.' 

Again  he  looks  straight  at  Cecil,  a  little  defiantly,  perhaps  ; 
and  she  looks  back  at  him  very  disdainfully,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

'  I  think  you  are  slightly  in  fault,  Jinnie,'  says  she,  with  a 
cold,  calm  smile.  '  I  said,  and  now  I  regret  it,  that  your 
uncle's  nose  was,  I  thought,  a  little  too  long — not  ugly.  I  do 
not  remember  using  that  word.' 

She  is  so  pale  as  she  finishes  this  sentence  that  Mr.  Browne 
makes  a  slight  step  towards  her.  But  in  another  moment  she 
is  herself  again,  and  is  laughingly  putting  by  Mrs.  Verschoyle's 
apologies  for  her  little  daughter's  indiscreet  speech. 

The  whole  affair  indeed,  awkward  as  it  is,  is  at  an  end ;  but, 
slight  as  it  is,  it  leaves  an  uncomfortable  imjji-ession  behind  it, 
and  a  silence  with  which  no  one  seems  capable  of  dealing  ex- 
cept Dicky  Browne,  who  at  times  is  really  invaluable.  Seeing 
Jinnie  once  more  going  to  assert  herself,  he  takes  the  initiative, 
and  plunges  into  the  void  before  she  can  speak. 

'Jane !'  cries  he  in  a  loud  and  shocked  tone,  'come  here  !' 

He  has  ensconced  himself  in  the  most  magisterial  of  the 
chaii's  in  the  room,  and  is  holding  on  his  knee  a  book — a  very 
delightful  and  charming  book,  that  has  afforded  pleasure  to 
many  thousands  of  children — on  which  he  has  been  hastily 
working  with  a  pencil.  It  is  a  much-illustrated  book,  and  the 
present  holder  of  it  is  pointing  to  its  cover  with  undisguised 
concern. 

'  Look  at  this,'  says  he,  tapping  the  book  sternly.  '  Is  it 
this  sort  of  literature  that  Miss  Sterling  recommends  to  you .''' 

'That's  "Aunt  Louisa's  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,"'  says 
Jinnie,  who  really  ought  to  have  gone  beyond  such  pleasing 
trivialities,  but  has  not.  At  times  she  has  fits  of  devotion  for 
'  The  frog  who  woidd  a-wooing  go,'  and  '  The  fox  and  his 
wife  they  had  a  great  strife.'  She  speaks  Avith  a  little 
puzzled  air. 

'  Look  again,  my  dear  child,'  says  Dicky  sadly,  who  has  put 
a  large  C  in  pencil  before  the  Rhymes.  '  Surely,  surely,  Jinnie, 
at  your  age  you  can  read  }     Is  that  word  Rhymes  }     To  me  it 
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is  Crhymes :  "  Aunt  Louisa's  Book  of  Nursery  Crhymes !" 
Alas  !  what  pernicious  reading  for  the  young  !' 

'  'Tisn't  that/  says  Jinnie,  '  'tis  Rhymes. ' 

'  Crhymes ' — firmly.  '  And  in  my  opinion  Aunt  Louisa  is 
the  biggest  crime  of  all.  Such  a  book  to  let  loose  in  any 
nursery.  I  haven't  looked  inside  ;  I  was  afraid.  But,  seriously, 
Jane,  I  think  someone  ought  to  speak  to  Aunt  Louisa,  don't 
you  }' 

'  No,  I  don't ' — violently.    '  She's  lovely.    And  besides ' 

'She  doesn't  spell  lovely,'  says  Mr.  Browne.  'I  can't  help 
feeling  that  the  //  and  the  //  are  too  superfluous.'  He  points 
them  out  to  her. 

'  'Twas  Rhymes  always,'  says  Jinnie. 

'  Was  it  }' — thoughtfully.  '  It  isn't  so  now.  Jane  !  will  you 
compel  me  to  believe  you  don't  even  know  your  letters  ?  And 
such  a  big,  big  C !  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  Miss  Sterling, 
mildly,  but  firmly.      She  is  not  doing  you  justice.' 

'  'Twas  you  put  that  C  there,'  declares  Jinnie,  who  is  now 
regularly  on  the  war-path. 

'  This  is  depravity,'  says  Mr.  Browne  mournfully,  '  and 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  constant  perusal  of  "  Aunt  Louisa's 
Nursery  Crhymes."  I  shall  write  to  her  about  her  morals,  and 
especially  her  spelling.  However,  my  poor  misguided  child, 
as  I  have  known  you  and  loved  you  for  so  many  years,  I  shall 
not  betray  your  sad  secret  to  the  world  just  now.  You  shall 
be  let  off  this  time,  to  come  up  when  called  upon. 

"  Though  lost  to  shame,  to  memory  dear." 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Jane,  to  send  you  to  a  lonely  cell !  As  for 
Aunt  Louisa ' 

He  rises. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  asks  Jinnie  anxiously. 

'  To  find  the  kitchen  fire.  Flames  alone  can  purify  Aunt 
Louisa's  crimes.' 

'  You  shan't  burn  my  book,  you  shan't!'  cries  Jinnie  furiously. 
'  Mammy,  mammy  !'  calling  to  her  mother  in  her  distress,  '  he 
is  going  to  burn  Aunt  Louisa  !' 

'  No,  Jane,'  says  Mr.  Browne  austerely  ;  '  though  I  think  she 
richly  deserves  it,  I  am  not  going  to  burn  Aunt  Louisa.  Why 
should  I  }  She  was  evidently  born  to  be  hanged.  You  should 
keep  to  the  strict  truth,  my  infant.  Not  Aunt  Louisa,  but 
her  book,  is  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames.' 
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'  Well,  I  won't  let  you,  I  won't !'  cries  Jinnie,  hanging  on  to 
his  arm  like  a  little  vampire. 

'  My  clear  Dicky,  what  are  you  doing  now  ?'  asks  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle,  coming  up  to  them. 

'  Looking  after  Jinnie's  morals,'  says  Mr.  Browne  with  much 
dignity. 

He  had,  however,  created  the  diversion  he  desired. 


CHAPTER    L. 

'  Mine  eye  also  is:  dim  by  reason  of  sorrow.' 

Lady  Maria,  who  has  worked  away  at  her  knitting  with 
almost  feverish  energy  for  quite  five  minutes  after  they  are 
gone,  now  lays  down  her  arms.  Her  task,  })erhaps,  had 
proved  too  much  for  her,  gallant  as  her  old  soul  is. 

'  The  marriage  has  been  a  failure,  Jane,'  says  she,  very 
simply  and  sadly,  addressing  Mrs.  \'erschoyle,  who  has 
lingered  in  the  drawing-room  after  the  departure  of  their 
guests,  knowing  the  turmoil  that  is  disturbing  the  sorrowful 
heart  of  Anthony's  mother.  At  this  she  comes  quietly  to 
Lady  Maria,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  her,  lays  one  hand 
with  a  half-embracing  gesture  round  her. 

'  Yes,  my  dear — a  failure,'  says  Lady  Maria.  All  her 
wonderful  vivacity  is  gone.  Indeed,  her  beautiful  old  hands, 
that  had  been  a  toast,  or  something  equivalent  to  that,  in  the 
last  generation,  tremble  so  much  that  she  has  to  put  them  and 
the  beloved  knitting  into  her  lap. 

'  Oh,  I  can't,  I  won't  believe  it !'  cries  Mrs.  ^  erschoyle, 
almost  as  much  agitated.  '  Good  heavens !  what  a  happy 
thing  it  seemed — their  marriage,  I  mean — and  now  .  .  .  You 
remember,  don't  you,  how-  Cecil  before  it  looked  so  bright,  so 
happy,  so  contented.  You  must  remember,  too,  my  saying 
to  you  that  I  thought  she  was  mucli  more  in  love  with  Tony 
than  she  herself  knew  }' 

Lady  Maria  nods  her  head  sadly. 

'  Did  you  notice,'  says  she,  '  that  whenever  she  addressed 
him — which  was  very  seldom — she  called  him  Anthony,  not 
Tony  !     Anthonv  !  and  so  coldlv  I     Jane,  some  terrible  thinj; 
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has  happened,  to  separate  them  —  to  destroy  their  young 
lives  !' 

She  stops.  To  Mrs.  Vei'schoyle's  astonishment,  a  mist  of 
tears  dims  the  keen  old  eyes. 

'  Don't  be  so  unhappy  about  it,  dearest,'  whispers  she,  gently 
slipping  both  arms  round  her.  '  There  may  be  a  misunder- 
standing of  some  sort,  and  ...  I  think  there  is  .  .  .  But  it 
may  come  right  in  the  end.'  She  says  it  quite  faithfully,  but 
her  tone  has  no  hope  in  it,  no  life. 

'  To  dwell  upon  that,  Jane,  is  only  to  make  one  more 
miserable  at  the  last,'  says  Lady  Maria,  who  has  read  her 
plainly.  '  I  can  see  ' — sorrowfully — '  you  think  as  I  do. 
Jane  ' — suddenly — '  come  closer  to  me,  mj^  darling  !' 

She  hesitates,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  go  on,  and  a  wave  of 
colour  sweeps  across  Mrs.  \  ersclioyle's  face.  Though  she 
knows  Lady  Maria  is  devoted  to  her,  expressions  of  affection 
are  very  rare  with  tlie  older  woman  ;  and,  indeed,  she  has 
always  treated  Mrs.  Verschoyle  more  as  a  friend,  a  honiie 
camamdc,  than  a  daughter,  until  now,  when  the  grief  that  is 
consuming  her  breaks  down  all  barriers,  and  lays  bare  her 
soul  and  her  real  love  for  the  wife  of  the  son  who  had  been 
beloved  beyond  all  the  world. 

'  Come  closer,  Jane  !'  Mrs.  Verschoyle,  who  is  really  at 
her  feet,  drags  her  cushion  nearer  to  her.  '  Have  you 
noticed  ?'  says  Lady  Maria,  taking  Mrs.  Verschoyle's  hand 
into  her  own  trembling,  feverish  clasp.  '  Have  you  ever 
listened  when  she  is  speaking  to  him .''...  So  coldly, 
dearest,  as  if — as  if  she  hated  him.  Jane  !'  in  a  frightened 
tone,  '  Avhat  does  it  mean,  my  dear  ?  Does  she — does  she 
hate  him  V 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !' — in  great  distress,  the  greater  in  that  once 
or  twice  the  same  thought  had  come  to  herself.  '  Hoav  could 
she  hate  him  .^  dear,  kind  fellow,  darling  Tony  !  Oh,  im- 
possible !' 

'  She  does,'  says  Lady  Maria  ;  the  firm,  rather  authoritative 
voice  sounds  very  feeble — very  tired.  '  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  my 
pretty  Tony!  You  didn't  know  him  when  he  was  a  tiny 
creature,  Jane,  with  his  hair  so  soft  and  so  curly.  Not  so 
handsome  as  (reorge,  ever — but  very,  very  pretty,  and  so 
manly.  God  forgive  me  if  I  loved  his  brother  better  than  I 
loved  him.  If  ...  I  don't  feel  so  sure  about  it  now,  Jane. 
Now,  when  I  see  that  strange  look  ujion  his  face,  that  dread- 
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ful  pretence  at  gaiety,  and  his  dear  eyes  so  sad  all  the  time 

.  .  .  and  his  voice ' 

'  Mother  dearest !'  Mrs.  \'erschoyle's  arms  press  her  closer. 
'  Do  not  think  of  it  like  that.  There  is  a  mistake  of  some 
sort,  some  miserable  misunderstanding,  but  it  Mill  all  come 
right  some  day.  No  one  could  hate  Anthony — no  one  could 
fail  to  love  him.' 

Lady  Maria  shakes  her  head. 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,  Jane  '  (Mrs.  Verschoyle  will  always  be 
a  girl  to  Lady  Maria),  '  the  best  ;  but  I  .  .  .  know  !  He  is 
in  terrible  trouble  !  I  see  it,  I  feel  it.'  Suddenly  she  begins 
to  tremble.  'I  wouldn't  mind  anything,  Jane,  if  he  didn't 
try  to  look  happy.  Oh  ' — bursting  all  at  once  into  the  slow, 
painful  tears  of  old  age — '  that  horrible  trying  !  it  cuts  to  my 
very  heart.     What  can  I  do  for  him,  Jane  .''' 

'  You  will  be  quite  ill  if  you  go  on  like  this,'  says  Mrs. 
^^erschoyle  tenderly,  anxiously.  '  Now  consider  ;  you  are  only 
imagining  all  this.  Matters  cannot  be  so  bad  as  you  suppose. 
For  one  thing,  to  do  Cecil  justice,  I  don't  think  she  would 

wilfully  be  unkind  to ' 

Lady  Maria's  tears  cease  on  the  spot.     She  sits  up  stiffly. 
'  Don't  name  that  heartless  creature  to  me  !'  says  she  with 
cold  anger.      '  I  dare  say,  for  Anthony's  sake,  I  shall  manage 

to  be  civil  to  her  opcN/i/.     But ' 

The  '  but '  is  ominous. 


CHAPTER   LI. 

'  Last  year,  a  brief  while  since,  an  age  ago, 
A  whole  >ear  past,  with  bud  and  bloom  and  snow, 
O  moon  that  wast  in  heaven,  what  friends  were  we  !' 

To-NiGHT  The  Towers  is  eiijclc.  Anthony,  in  one  of  the  few 
interviews  he  ]iermits  himself  with  his  wife,  had  suggested 
the  desirability  of  returning  the  hospitality  that  her  neigh- 
bours had  showered  upon  them  since  their  return  from  their 
honevmoon,  and  Cecil,  coldly,  had  told  him  she  wondered 
why  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  He  might  liave  given 
a  very  efficient  answer  to  that  question,  but  he  did  not.      Her 
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coldness,  her  continued  disdain,  had,  if  she  only  knew  it,  left 
him  dull  to  present  duties. 

But  what  should  the  return  be  ?  Even  the  most  incessant 
list  of  dinner-parties  did  not  seem  equal  to  filling  the  void. 
'  Give  them  a  dance,'  suggested  Amyot  one  day,  when  he  was 
lunching  with  them.  Oddly  enough,  Amyot  is  the  one  person 
in  Hillesden  to  whom  Cecil  has  been  almost  her  own  self 
since  her  return,  if  one  excepts  Mr.  Browne — and  he  in  quite 
a  different  way — and  she  caught  on  at  once  to  his  suggestion. 
Yes,  a  dance  it  should  be  ! 

Anthony,  coldly  acquiescent,  utterly  indifferent  to  anything 
once  the  world's  eyes  ai*e  ofi"  him,  had  nodded  his  head  at 
that  luncheon  ;  and  all  at  once  the  thermometer  runs  up  at 
Hillesden  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  men  and  maidens 
there. 

The  dance  is  established. 

***** 

The  beautiful  old  reception-rooms  are  to-night  ablaze  with 
roses.     The  heart  of  the  summer  has  reached  us  now,  and 

'  From  the  depths  of  the  green  garden-closes, 
Where  Summer  hi  darkness  dozes, 

Till  Avitumn  pluck  from  his  hand 

An  hour- glass  that  holds  not  a  sand  ; 
From  the  maze  that  a  flower-belt  encloses 

To  the  stones  and  sea-grass  on  the  strand, 
How  red  is  the  leign  of  the  roses 

Over  the  rose-crowned  land  !' 

Roses,  roses  everywhere  to-night  in  the  old  Towers,  the 
greatness,  the  sweetness  of  them  taking  one  captive  at  every 
turn.  The  gardeners  had  revolted  a  little  at  the  onslaught  on 
their  flowers,  but  Cecil  had  had  her  own  way,  and  the  beautiful 
old  house  is  filled  all  through  with  many-coloured  roses,  brought 
not  only  from  the  houses  and  grounds  at  The  Towers,  but  from 
those  at  her  own  home  at  Fairtown. 

She  has  come  down  now,  although  it  is  early  still.  But, 
then,  she  has  groAvn  restless  of  late,  and  a  little  impatient. 
Lady  Maria,  who,  with  her  party  (as  is  her  wont  on  big- 
occasions  at  her  son's  house),  had  driven  over  in  the  afternoon 
to  dine  and  dress  here,  is,  however,  before  her,  with  Mrs. 
Verschoyle — and  Jinnie,  who  had  been  specially  asked  by 
Anthony,  to  please  his  mother. 

Cecil,  advancing  up  the  library  slowly,  indifferently,  stops 
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beneath  a  chandelier  to  pull  up  one  of  her  long  gloves. 
Beautiful  always,  she  has  surpassed  herself  to-night  ;  yet  she 
is  very  plainly  dressed.  A  white  satin  gown  {iiot  her  wedding- 
gown),  and  only  one  little  string  of  pearls  around  her  neck — 
the  latter  a  gift  from  her  father  in  her  girlish  days.  Of  all  the 
costly  gifts  her  husband  had  lavished  on  her  before  her 
mai-riage,  not  one  is  to  be  seen. 

'  She  might  at  least  have  worn  the  tiara,'  thinks  Mrs. 
Verschoyle  bitterly  ;  she  knows  that  the  entire  county  who 
will  be  assembled  here  to-night  had  either  seen  or  heard  of 
that  beautiful  diamond  thing,  and  would  be  on  the  qui  vive  to 
see  it. 

Lady  Maria,  after  a  courteous  but  cold  greeting  of  her  son's 
wife,  drops  back  again  into  a  pretended  interest  in  the  book 
she  holds.  She,  too,  had  noted  the  vieant  simplicity  of  Cecil's 
attire,  the  utter  Avaut  of  ornament,  saAe  that  one  string  of 
pearls,  Avhich,  indeed,  is  almost  priceless,  but  had  not  been 
given  by  the  bridegroom.  She  has  noted,  too,  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  where  beauty  is  concerned,  that  Cecil's 
haughty  loveliness  is  sufficient  for  her,  without  any  outside 
aid. 

Jinnie,  however,  childlike  —  children  are  always  slaves  to 
beauty — has  rushed  up  at  once  to  Cecil,  and,  looking  at  her, 
breathes  softly  : 

'  Oh,  you  are  nice  to-night !     You  are  !' 

Anthony,  coming  in  here,  goes  straight  to  where  his  mother 
is  sitting  beneath  the  huge  coloured  shade  of  one  of  the 
lamps. 

'  What  a  vision !'  says  he,  in  the  usual  light  style  he  affects 
just  now — a  lightness  so  sadly  belied  by  the  heaviness  that 
rests  always  on  his  eyes.  He  smiles  at  her  as  he  says  it ;  and, 
indeed.  Lady  Maria,  in  her  magnificent  gray  brocade  and  her 
blaze  of  diamonds,  is  a  charming  picture  that  might  well  be 
called  'Age  defying  Decay.'  'Jinnie,  come  here  and  admire 
your  grandmother.' 

'  I  can't !  I'm  admiring  her,'  says  Jinnie,  jiointing  a  lean 
little  finger  at  Cecil.  Jinnie  has  no  manners,  and,  indeed,  if  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  shortness  of  her  skirts  to-night, 
very  little  clothes. 

'  Never  mind,'  says  Anthony,  in  a  Avhisper  to  his  mother. 
'You  have  at  least  one  .sl(t)Hlt  admirer.'  As  he  says  this  he 
stoops  and  kisses  her. 
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.Jinnie,  as  usiial^  sees  everything. 

'Why  don't  you  kiss  Cecil,  too?'  cries  she.  'She's  just  as 
lovely.' 

A  sudden  silence. 

Cecil  had  turned  crimson  for  a  moment,  but  now  is  pale  as 
death.     Anthony  alone  preserves  his  calm. 

'  People  do  not,  as  a  rule,  kiss  in  public,'  says  he  Avith 
perfect  unconcern.  '  I  make  your  grandmother  the  ex- 
ception.' 

Once  again  an  angry  red  flames  in  Cecil's  face.  '  Oh, 
ready  liar !'  cries  she  to  her  own  heart.  '  When  do  we  kiss 
...  in  public  or  in  ]n-ivate  .'''  A  great  anguish  crushes  her 
heart,  an  anguish  she  cannot  understand. 

'  They  do,'  says  Jinnie  earnestly.  '  I  saw  Jones  kiss  Fanny 
to-day.'  (Fanny  and  Jones  are  servants  in  Anthony's  home.) 
'What  is  to  be  done  with  Fanny  and  Jones?'  austerely 
demands  Mr.  Browne,  who  has  strolled  in  from  the  con- 
servatory, and  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cecil's  face.  '  Such 
vulgarity  ought  to  be  checked.'  To  Jinnie  :  'Are  you  certain 
of  your  assertion  ?' 

'What's  that?'  asks  Jinnie. 

'  No  evasions  ' — sternly  ;  '  are  you  sure  that  you  saw  Esau 

kissing  Ka ,  that  is,  Fanny  kissing  Jones  ?' 

'  No,  'twas  Jones,'  says  Jinnie,  with  wide  eyes. 
'  The  same  thing  in  the  end,'  says  Mr.  Browne  thought- 
fully. 

'  Well,  he  did,'  says  Jane  defiantly.  '  I  saw  him,  and  he 
kissed  her  so  funny-like,  too,  just  like  Fancy  ' — her  canary — 
'kisses  me.' 

'  Chaste  salute,'  says  Mr.  Browne.  '  I  regret,  however, 
Jane,  to  notice  that  you  somewhat  countenance  the  levity  of 
Fanny  and  Jones.  1  })ut  Fanny  first,  as  I  feel  sure  she  is  the 
principal  culprit.  Am  I  really  to  understand  that  you  appr-ove 
of  kissing  in  public  ?' 

'  'Twas  in  the  hall,'  says  Jinnie  vaguely. 
'  That  is   no  answer,  and   silence    gives   consent.       I   shall 
therefore  at  once  proceed  to  kiss  you  in  public.      For  long  I 
have  awaited  this  moment.' 

He  makes  two  tremendous  ogre-like  strides  towards  her, 
whereupon  a  skirmish  ensues  that  threatens  danger  not  only 
to  life  and  limb,  but  to  all  the  crockeryware  and  small  tables 
in  the  room. 
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I  am  bound  to  confess  Jinnie  gets  the  best  of  it.  She,  as  a 
rule,  is  too  much  for  most  people,  and  presently  Mr.  Browne 
brings  his  chase  to  a  breathless  close,  seeing  that  Cecil's  face 
is  now  quite  calm  again. 

'  The  conservatories  are  charming,'  says  he,  stopping  near 
Anthony.  '  They  are  well  worth  a  glance  before  they  are 
crowded.  Come  and  look  at  them.  I  think,  however,  one  of 
the  lamps  is  a  little  high.  Perhaps ' — glancing  at  Cecil — 
'  your  wife  will  come,  too. ' 

'  Will  you .'''  asks  Anthony,  glancing  coldly  at  his  wife  over 
his  shoulder. 

'  I  think  not,  thank  you,'  returns  she.  Her  voice  is  politely 
contem^jtuous. 


CHAPTER  LIT 

'  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it  : 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it.' 

The  dancing  is  well  begun  now,  and,  indeed,  so  far  has  the 
evening  advanced  that  the  dowagers  and  the  papas  (who  are 
playing  whist  in  a  charming  little  room,  comfortably  far  from 
the  sound  of  the  band)  are  beginning  to  dream  of  su2)})er.  It 
is  the  hour  when  gossip  is  rife  amongst  the  non-dancers,  and  the 
elderly  ladies,  are  thawing  towai'ds  each  other,  and  growing 
confidential.  After  supper  they  will  be  much  more  so,  but 
even  now  little  priceless  hints  and  innuendoes  are  passing  from 
lip  to  lip. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  is  Mrs.  Berkeley,  wlio  has  an- 
nexed a  fresh  victim.  Nothing  so  smart  as  her  Infantry  boy 
(who,  indeed,  had  been  sufficiently  smart  to  get  himself  re- 
moved to  some  station  ftir,  far  awaj- from  Hillesden),  but  solid. 
The  new  man  is  the  Anglo-Indian,  Shine  by  name,  stout  by 
nature,  and  reported  to  be  as  rich  as  Croesus. 

He  had  seemed  much  attracted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley's  elderly 
young  charms  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  and 
indeed,  according  to  Amyot,  Avho  has  watched  Mrs.  Berkeley's 
progress  from  afar,  no  one  else  has  been  allowed  so  much  as  '  a 
look  in,'  ever  since  that  memorable  dinner-party.  v\nd,  strange 
to  say,  in  spite  of  all    Mrs.   Langley-Binks'  eflbrts,  and  they 
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have  been  leviathan,  Mr.  Shine  has  never  wavered  in  his 
devotion  to  the  widow  since  that  night — '  Mrs.  B./  as  he  now 
familiarly  calls  her,  being  very  vulgar,  poor  man  !  But  then, 
after  all,  he  isn't  a  poor  man.  So  Hillesden  major  refuses  to 
call  him  vulgar,  whilst  Hillesden  minor  is  discreetly  silent. 
The  man  is  well  connected  on  one  side,  and  really,  as  Lady 
Maria  says,  'if  he  will  only  marry  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  take 
her  away,  a  debt  of  gratitude  will  be  due  to  him.' 


*  Carry,'  says  Amyot,  who  is  dancing  with  Miss  Desmond, 
'  come  out  here.'  He  draws  her  towai-ds  an  open  window 
where  thei'e  are  seats.  *  I've  got  something  to  tell  you.  I'm 
going  to  propose  to  that  girl  to-night,  or ' — tragically — •  never  !' 

'  What  courage  you  have  !'  says  Carry.  *  I — I  had  thought 
of  saying  "  Yes  "  to  Mr.  Popkin  to-night,  but ' 

'  Oh,  don't,'  says  Richie.      '  He's  such  an  ass.' 

'  I  must,  however.     Everyone  wants  me   to  do  it.     And  he 

has   come.      I  fancied' — with  a  heavy  sigh 'being  a  big 

dance,  you  know,  that  he  >ronldnt  come,  but  here  he  is.' 

'  As  large  as  life  and  as  ugly  as  ever,'  says  Richie,  a  little 
viciously. 

'  Oh,  don't  mind  me,'  says  she  affectionately.  '  Tell  me  about 
yourself.     So  you  are  really  going  to  propose  to  her  to-night .''' 

'  Yes  ' — suddenly.     '  I  sujopose  so.' 

At  this  moment  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  sees  Mrs.  Langley- 
Binks  swooping  down  u2)on  him  with  all  sails  spread. 

'  Here  is  her  mother.  By  Jove  !  I'm  not  equal  to  that.  To 
be  taken  in  tow  by  her  is  too  much.  Why  can't  she  leave  me 
alone  V 

He  looks  round,  as  if  for  escape,  and  finds  Dicky  Browne  at 
his  shoulder.  Now,  Dicky  is  a  born  diplomatist,  and  Amyot, 
without  a  second's  hesitation,  flings  himself  upon  his  tender 
mercies. 

'  Look  here,  Dicky.  Here's  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  coming 
towards  us.  She  wants  me.  But  will  you  for  a  little  while 
hold  on  to  her  .''' 

'  My  dear  fellow ,  what  a  sensational  request !  Where  am  I 
to  hold  on  }  To  what }  However,  go.  I'll  face  the  foe  alone. 
But  what  am  I  to  do .''' 

' Scalp  her,'  says  Richie  \iciously. 

'A  hopeless  job,'  says  Mr.  Browne.      '  And  not  to  be  done. 
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You  might  as  well  dream   of  taking  the  breeks  off  a  High- 
lander.    Her  hair  is  false.     There,  go.     She's  coming.' 

Whereon  Richie  flies. 

With  the  courage  of  despaii',  Mr.  Browne  stands  firm,  and 
awaits  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  with  a  truly  noble 
fortitude. 

'  I've  been  watching  you  from  afar,'  says  she,  in  her  own 
gay  little  way,  and  with  a  laugh  that  shakes  the  room.  It  is 
a  long  laugh,  and  gives  her  the  opportunity  of  looking  round 
her  north,  east  and  west  for  the  vanished  Amyot.  '  And  you 
looked  so  solemn,  so  unlike  your  delightful  self,  so — haw  ! 
haw  ! — intense.  As  though  this  frivolity  was  a  trouble  to  you 
— as  if  your  thoughts  were  miles  away  !' 

'  Not  quite  so  far  as  that,'  says  Mr.  Browne  sweetly,  a  little 
bashfully  indeed. 

'  And  how  far  then  f'  demands  Mrs.  Langley-Binks  with  an 
elephantine  attempt  at  playfulness. 

'  Onl}-  in  the  next  room,'  says  Dicky,  as  if  very  nervously 
this  time.  '  Your  daughter,  Mrs.  Langley-Binks,  I  hear,  is 
there.' 

'  Did  you  hear  so  .''     Dear  me  !'  says  she.     '  But Haw, 

haw,  haw  !' 

Again  her  dreadful  laugh  expands  her  lungs,  and  the  people 
on  the  lawn  outside  stand  and  wonder  whether  really  all  this 
late  heat  is  going  to  lead  to  thunder. 

'  You're  so  funny  always,  Mr.  Browne.' 

'  Do  you  know,  sometimes  I  think  I  am,'  says  Dicky  sadly. 

At  which  Mi-s.  Langley-Binks  gives  way  to  another  alarm- 
ing burst  of  mirth,  and  goes  on  to  the  next  group  in  search  of 
Amyot. 

'  I  should  think  the  villagers  in  the  next  hamlet  are  "  sitting 
up"  by  this,'  says  Mr.  Browne  in  a  dazed  tone.  '  Sev^en- 
leagued  boots  I've  heard  of,  but  a  seven-leagued  laugh ' 

'  Belongs  only  to  Mrs.  Langley-Binks,'  puts  in  Mrs.  Berkeley 
at  his  elbow.  '  Have  you  heard  the  latest  about  her .''  She 
was  discovered  yesterday  singeing  her  hair  to  make  it  grow. 
Her  false  hair !  She  had  asked — well,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
mention  names,  but  she  had  asked  some  jieople  to  luncheon. 
And  she  was  a  little  late,  don't  you  know.  And  she  sent  for 
them  to  come  up  to  her  room — such  pretty  familiarity,  you 
know.  And  there,  as  if  by  chance,  they  saw  the  singeing. 
\'ery  clever,  don't  you  think,  eh .''     When  I  have  to  come  to 
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false  hair  ' — slie  is  covered  with  it — '  I  shan't  call  in  my  friends 
and  neighbours  to  see  it  singed.  Awful  good  story,  however, 
eh  ?  One  doesn't  often  hear  one  as  good  as  that,  don't  you 
think  }'■ — turning  to  Mr.  Shine,  who  seems  convulsed  with 
mirth. 

'  Come  and  have  some  cup,'  says  he. 

'  This  is  getting  too  much  for  me,'  Mr.  Browne  murmurs 
sadly  to  himself.     'I  would  I  were  in  my  little  bed.' 

'  Really,  d'ye  know,  so  do  I,'  says  Mr.  Popkin  at  his  elbow. 
'  All  these  young  ladies — you  know,  eh }  a  little  too  kind, 
don't  you  think  }  I — hee,  hee  ! — have  had  such  a  run  from 
them.  I,  too,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Browne,  would  be  abed,  where 
— hee,  hee  ! — if  I  may  without  irreverence  say  so,  "  The  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary" — I'm  the  "weary"  ' — 
with  a  fatuous  smile — '  "  are  at  rest  !"  ' 

Mr.  Browne  turns  a  thoughtful  eye  upon  him. 

'  Why  don't  you  go,  then  }'  savs  he,  alluding  to  the  little 
bed. 

'  Ah,  think  how  I  should  be  missed  !'  says  the  curate, 
throwing  his  head  pathetically  on  one  side. 

At  this  Ml'.  Browne  turns  tail  and  makes  with  all  speed  for 
an  open  door.  It  is  bad  to  pound  a  man  to  a  jelly  in  a  friend's 
rooms  ! 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

'  Neither  sleep,  nor  bread,  nor  wine, 
Seems  pleasant  to  me  ;  yea,  no  thing  that  is 
Seems  pleasant  to  me.' 

Verschoyle  has  come  straight  across  the  ballroom  to  where 
his  wife  is  standing. 

'  Will  you  dance  this  with  me .'''  says  he  abruptly. 

He  hardly  knows  why  he  crossed  the  I'oom,  or  why  he  is 
now  asking  her  to  dance  with  him.  It  was  the  impulse  of  a 
moment. 

'  I  am  very  sorry ' — she  does  not  look  at  him — '  but  I'm 
afraid  I  am  too  tired.  I  have  this  moment  refused  Captain 
Fortescue.' 

'  Not  so  much  as  a  dance  !'  says  he  with  a  mocking  smile. 
'  Yet,  surely,  during  your  short  lifetime  you  must  have  given 
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a  dance  to  even  greater  miscreants  than  I  am — in  your 
sight  !' 

His  half-contemptuous  air  irritates  hei'. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  you/  says  she  coldly.  '  You 
have  so  nciany  moods.' 

'I  shall  be  plain,  then.  You  prefer,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
seen  with  me.' 

'  That  may  be  counted  among  the  absurdities,  surely.  As  ' 
— with  an  insolent  droop  of  her  white  lids — '  I  have  to  be 
seen  with  you  every  day.' 

'  You  will  give  me  this  dance,  then  t' 

His  tone  is  utterly  indifferent,  and  even  subtly  amused. 

'  Certainly  not  !' 

'  But  why  ?' 

'  I  have  already  told  you — I  am  too  tired.' 

'  We  need  not  dance  it.' 

For  a  moment  a  frown  settles  on  her  forehead,  and  she 
pales. 

'  Why  do  you  so  insist  }'  asks  she,  a  proud  defiance  in  her 
eyes.  '  However,  I  shall  sit  it  out  with  you,  if — if — scorn- 
fully— 'you  think  publicity  of  this  sort  so  necessary.' 

His  lip  curls. 

'  So  for  from  that,'  returns  he,  his  tone  still  half  humorous 
— wholly  indifferent,  '  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  gardens — you  look  pale  and  tired  ;  the  air  may  do 
you  good — Avhere  no  one  can  see  us.' 

'  In  the  gardens  !  Ah  !' — with  a  swift  and  eloquent  glance 
behind  her,  where  the  many  electric  lights  are  turning  night 
into  day,  and  revealing  the  figures  walking  up  and  down. 
'That  is  where  the  real  publicity  lies.' 

There  is  something  cynical,  sarcastic,  in  her  air.  It  sits  so 
ill  upon  her  that  Verschoyle  casts  a  quick  glance  at  her — at 
the  pale,  cold,  disdainful,  faultless  face.  Her  eyes  are  down- 
cast, and  the  long,  dark  lashes  lie  like  shadows  on  her  cheeks. 

How  pale  she  is  !      Is  it  only  a  momentary  pallor,  or An 

awful  fear  shoots  through  his  heart. 

'  Let  us  court  it,  then,'  says  he  quietly. 

Outside,  in  the  cool  dry  air,  the  rest  may  do  her  good. 
She  looks  as  if  she  wanted  rest — or  is  it  hap})iness,  or  hope  } 

She  makes  no  reply. 

The  night  is  excpiisite  with  moon  and  stars,  that  make 
the    elaborate  electric    lights    below  look  small  and  tawdry. 
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Theatrical  always,  they  look  much  more  so  now,  with  heaven's 
lights  above  them.  It  is  a  singularly  bright  night,  and  only 
here  and  there  in  little  paths,  quaintly  hedged  by  evergreens 
on  either  side,  dwells  the  darkness  that  should  belong  to 
night — the  restful,  the  calm,  the  holy. 

They  have  stopped  now,  far  beyond  the  reach  or  hearing  of 
the  many  animated  couples  who  are  making  gay  the  walks 
beneath  the  electric  lamps.  Only  the  soft,  sleeping  lawn  lies 
before  them,  sweet  with  its  night's  moisture.  Cecil's  eyes 
wander  slowly  over  it,  unseeing  at  first,  but  at  last  noting  the 
little  glistening  drops  that  lie  in  the  cups  of  the  half-shut 
flowers,  and  that  decorate  each  blade  and  stem. 

It  seems  like  an  enchanted  grove.  The  music  for  the 
moment  has  ceased,  and  the  voices  of  those  behind  her  are 
too  far  away  to  disturb  this  miraculous  silence,  that  seems  to 
have  caught  and  held  the  world.  Time  stands  now,  indeed, 
upon  the  borderland  that  divides  night  from  day  in  these  soft 
summer  hours,  when 

'  The  deep  dreamlike  dew  before  the  dawn 
Feels  not  the  fingers  of  the  sunlight  yet 
Its  silver  web  unweave.' 

A  stray  sad  wave  of  thought,  piercing  like  a  sword  through 
the  delicious  drowsiness  of  her  thoughts,  wakes  her  to  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  misery  of  the  life  she  is  leading — the 
life  she  will  have  to  lead  till  Heaven's  mercy  brings  her 
death. 

She  turns  to  Verschoyle. 

'  Why  have  you  brought  me  here .''  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  it,  for  you — or  me  ?' 

'  I  did  not  think  of  gain.' 

'  You  forget.  It  was  for  appearances'  sake  you  brought  me 
here  ;  that  was  for  gain — to  prevent  our  neighbours  talking. 
Oh,  I  put  it  plainly  !  But  neither  you  nor  I,  should  we  try 
with  all  our  wit,  could  prevent  that.  As  for  me  '—she  is 
trembling  now,  but  her  voice  is  resolute — '  I  am  tired  of  it 
all.  .  .  .  The  eternal,  useless  pretence  .  .  .  the  stupid  belief 
that    we  have  hoodwinked  everyone  into  regarding  us  as  a 

model  couple  .   .   .   loving  and  beloved '     She  breaks  off 

shortly,  tightening  each  hand  upon  her  gown  until  the  storm 
be  past.  And  she  does  conquer,  but  the  victory  leaves  her 
very  white  and  cold.      '  I  am  tired  of  it,'  says  she  again,  in  a 
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low  voice.  '  The  task  has  proved  too  much  for  me.  I  can 
pretend  no  more  !' 

'  You  mean ' 

If  her  face  is  white,  his  is  ghastly.  She  hesitates  ;  then  all 
at  once  bursts  out  : 

'  Oh,  let  me  go  away — anywhere — (tiii/irhcrc  where  I  cannot 
see  )'ou  !  This  is  killing  me — the  deceit  of  it — the  perpetual 
strain  !' 

*  Anywhere  where  I  cannot  see  you  !'  The  words  seem  to 
repeat  themselves  in  a  thousand  numbers,  as  though  some 
distant  bell  were  sounding  them  upon  his  brain.  The  brain 
— poor  buffer  ! — reels  a  little,  then  recovers. 

'  For  your  sake,'  says  he  coldly,  '  I  shall  not  consent  to  that 
until  you  have  had  full  time  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
the  act  you  propose.  The  deceit,  as  you  call  it,  and  the 
strain  are  bad  enough  ;  but  the  position  of  a  woman  separated 
fi'om  her  husband,  you  will  find,  is  far  worse — as  society  now 
goes.' 

'  I  care  nothing  ' — proudly — '  about  society  !' 

'  Not  at  this  moment.'  He  cannot  altogether  repress  the 
bitterness  of  his  spirit  as  he  speaks.  '  But  you  are  only 
twenty-one,  and  life  is  unkind ;  it  gives  one  a  possible  three- 
score years  and  ten.  And  ' — all  at  once  his  eyes  grow  stern 
— '  if  you  decide  on  leaving  me  now — well,  go  !  But,  re- 
member, I  shall  never  willingly  look  upon  your  face  again. 
Should  you  repent  your  decision,  don't ' — with  a  cold  smile — 
*  come  to  me  for  help  ;  all  the  remainder  of  your  seventy 
years  would  not  avail  you  to  get  my  forgiveness.' 

She  turns  upon  him. 

'  How  dare  you,'  says  she  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  terrible 
intensity,  '  speak  to  me  as  if  /  were  to  be  the  pardoned  one  } 

You — you '     Agitation  checks  her  for  the  moment.     '  If 

you  have  forgotten,  you  must  be  mad  !' 

'  I  forget  nothing,'  says  he  abruptly — 'especially  where  you 
are  concerned.' 

'  Oh,  as  for  me  !'— contemptuously. 

'  Cecil  !'  Suddenly  he  catches  her  arms,  and  so  holds  her, 
a  miserable,  angry  light  within  his  eyes.  '  1  have  told  you  a 
great  deal ' 

*  You  ' — with  indomitable  courage,  though  her  heai-t  in 
reality  is  sinking  within  hei* — 'have  confessed  a  good  deal.' 

'  Well,  so  be  it.      I  have  at  least  told  you — that ' 

18 
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She  interrupts  him  eagerly,  almost  wildly. 

'  That  there  was  a  reason  for  your  suppression  of  that  letter. 
Ah  !' — with  a  suffbeating  little  sob,  that  might  mean  triumph, 
or  almost  insupportable  joy,  or,  indeed,  anything — '  you  are 
going  to  give  it  to  me  at  last  ?' 

She  bends  forward.  Her  soft  eyes  seem  on  fire  in  the 
moonlight.  She  stands,  a  little  shrinking,  a  little  wondering, 
her  hands  apart.      Is  he  going  to  tell  her .'' 

'  The  reason  still  remains,'  says  he  in  a  low  voice.  He  feels 
choking. 

'  You  mean  —you  will  not  tell  me  .''' 

'  I  cannot.' 

She  steps  back,  and  breaks  into  a  strange,  cruel  little 
laugh. 

'  And  you — expect  me  to  believe  that — that  some  splendid 
cause  compelled  you  to  suppress  that  letter  }' 

'  Certainly  I  do.  To  me,  at  all  events ' — his  voice  grows 
very  weary — '  it  seemed  a  splendid  cause,'  he  says. 

Something  in  his  manner  moves  her.  She  comes  nearer  to 
him. 

'  You  have  got  the  letter  Sidney  wrote  to  me,'  says  she 
coldly,  but  very  gently,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  ready  to 
give  an  enemy  a  last  chance.  'I — I  have  not  asked  you  for 
it  before,  because — because  the  contents  were  so  useless,  per- 
haps ...  or  perhaps  for  some  other  reason.  Will  you  give 
it  to  me  }  Sui-ely  you  ought ;  it  is  mine — not  yours.  And — 
I  should  like  to  have  it.' 

She  had  hesitated  at  the  'and.'  Up  to  that  she  seemed 
only  eager  to  gratify  a  certain  curiosity.  But  to  Verschoyle 
the  hesitation  at  the  last  savoured  of  a  lingering,  nay,  a  still 
overpowering,  desire  for  Sidney  Fenton. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  gratify  you,'  says  he  icily.  '  It  is  no 
longer  in  my  possession.' 

'  You — vou ' 

'  I  burned  it ' — concisely. 

'  Burned  it  ?' 

'  I  have  said  so  ' — with  a  shrug.  '  I  thought  the  fire  was 
the  best  place  for  it.      Fire  is  very  purifying,  you  know.' 

'  Burned  it !'  She  repeats  the  words  again,  and  her  face 
grows  haggard. 

'  You  are  more  clever  than  I  ever  dreamt  you,'  says  she  in 
a  slow,  strange  tone.     '  What  is  it  the  lawyer  people  say — the 
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people  in  the  papers  ? — "  You  have  destroyed  the  evidence  of 
your  crime"!  It  was  veiy  wise,  very  clever!  But  not' — 
with  ineffable  disdain — '  very  convincing  !' 

'  I  can  quite  see  that  my  burning  of  Fenton's  letter  is  to 
you  fresh  evidence  of  my  depravity.  I  am  quite  aware,  too, 
that  you  would  believe  anything  against  me — anything  for 
him  !  As  for  that  letter,  the  burning  of  it  I  consider  no 
ci'ime.' 

He  has  drawn  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  her. 

'  But  why  }     Why  }     How  can  you  defend  yourself  }' 

Her  contemptuous  mood  of  a  moment  ago  has  deserted  her. 
She  is  confronting  him  with  anger,  even  rage,  in  her  eyes — 
and  hope. 

'  I  do  not  seek  to  defend  myself,'  says  Verschoyle  im- 
movably. 'It  would  be  folly,  with  judge  and  jury  and  all 
against  me.' 

'  You  mean,  by  that  '■ — unsteadily — '  that  I  am  not  giving 
you  a  fair  hearing  }' 

'  That  you  never  gave  me.' 

'  You  mean  it,  then  V 

He  is  silent. 

'  You  say  nothing !'  cries  she  in  an  anguished  tone. 

'  I  shall  never  say  anything  !'  says  ^'erschoyle,  with  such  a 
sudden  burst  of  fury  that,  though  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
losing  her  courage,  she  still  shrinks  away  from  him. 

When  she  looks  up,  he  is  gone  ;  and,  somehow,  with  his 
going  goes,  too,  all  persistence  in  the  thought  of  a  sejjaration 
from  him. 

No ;  it  is  impossible.  She  must  live  her  life  out  as  it  is. 
Oh,  dear  Heaven  !  if  he  could  only  prove  himself  worths- 
free  from  sin  and  dishonourable  stain  !  But  that — that  hope 
is  dead. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  she  has  said  to  him,  she  will  stay — stay 
always.  And  perhaps — who  knows  } — the  waiting  may  not 
be  too  long  :  Death  may  come — the  kind,  the  unkind.  Death. 

Kind  it  would  be  to  her,  at  all  events.  The  thoughts  of 
some  old  writer  rush  to  her  mind  as  she  stands  on  the  confines 
of  the  dewy  lawn,  with  all  the  stars  above  shining  down  upon 
her  :  '  We  know  nothing  whatever  about  death  for  certain, 
save  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  life.' 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

'  And  no  man  sees 
Beyond  the  gods  and  fate.' 

The  suppei-  dances  are  hardly  yet  at  an  end^  and  in  the 
supper-room  many  people  are  still  lingering.  Here,  indeed, 
the  maiden  ladies  of  too  terribly  certain  age  are  congregated 
in  small  batches,  discussing  the  latest  scandal,  and  suggesting 
broadly  scandals  still  to  come. 

'  And  all  unmarried,'  says  Mr.  Browne  severely,  regarding 
them  with  distinct  disapproval,  and  from  a  safe  distance. 
'And  no  chaperons,  I'm  told  !  Very  improper,  in  my  opinion. 
Fancy  marriageable  old  girls  like  that  being  let  out  alone  !  I 
shall  speak  to  Cecil.' 

He  goes  off,  presumably  to  argue  with  Cecil  upon  the  points 
of  decency  and  decorum  ;  but,  wandering  here  and  there, 
coming  sometimes  into  shadowed  corners  and  behind  screens, 
creates  immense  discomfort. 

'  I've  flushed  more  coveys  to-night,'  says  he  to  one  of  his 
innumerable  friends,  '  than  I've  ever  done  in  November.' 

One  pair,  at  all  events,  he  refrains  from  disturbing.  Amyot 
and  Carry,  sitting  tcle-a-tric  on  the  top  stej)  of  the  staircase, 
ai'e  looking  so  gloomy,  so  altogether  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Browne's  attentions,  that  he  leaves  them  in  peace. 

In  the  meantime  the  '  fascinating  old  girls  '  in  the  supper- 
room  are  having  a  rare  good  time.  As  has  been  said,  every- 
one is  on  the  qtd  vive  to  know  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Berkeley 
will  bring  her  open  designs  on  the  Anglo-Indian  to  a  success- 
ful tex'mination.  But  now,  as  the  pair  in  question  enter  the 
supper-room,  all  the  old  eyes  grow  keen  and  all  the  old  ears 
alert.      'What's  he  saying,  my  dear.''' 

They  all  bend  forward,  but  the  voices  at  the  end  of  the 
table  are  still  low.  They  are  wary  hunters,  however,  and  so 
they  wait — to  find  their  reward  presently. 

Mrs.  Berkeley,  at  a  prolonged  whisper  from  the  infatuated 
Mr.  Shine,  as  if  overcome  by  what  he  is  saying,  loses  herself  a 
little,  and  lets  her  delight  express  itself  in  a  raised  utterance : 

'  Oh,  Samuel  !     You  are  a  perfect  darling  !' 
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That  settles  the  question  at  once  and  for  ever.  They  are 
engaged  !     The  old  girls  fall  back  upon  their  chairs. 

'  She's  done  it !' 

'  And  diamonds,  if  anything  !  She'd  never  call  him  "  dar- 
ling "  under  diamonds  !' 

'  She's  caught  him.      Poor  dear  man  !' 

And  so  she  has.     For  once   the  old  gii'ls — and  gossip — are 

right. 

■x-  *  *  *  * 

On  the  top  step  of  the  stairs  Carry  and  Amyot  are  still 
seated.     Their  faces,  as  has  been  hinted,  are  downcast. 

'  So,'  says  Carry,  bringing  to  an  end  an  exhaustive  and 
plainly  disappointing  examination,  'you  did  not  propose  to 
her .''' 

Richie  is  silent  for  a  moment. 

'  No  '—at  last — '  I  didn't.  Couldn't  you  see  that  }  I  ' — 
gloomily — '  would  rather  murder  her  than  marry  her.' 

'  Oh,  Richie  !' 

'Yes,  I  would' — vehemently.  ''Pon  my  soul  I  would! 
Sometimes — often,  of  late — I  can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off 
her.'  His  excitement  dies  suddenly  away.  '  Look  here, 
Carry  :  I'm  off  to  Califoi-nia  at  once.' 

'  Oh  no  !' 

'  Yes,  I  am.  I  mean  it.  There's  nothing  to  be  done  here. 
The  old  place  is  up  to  its  neck  ;  it ' — here  the  poor  lad  chokes 
a  little — '  must  go  !  But  I  can't  stay  here,  Carry,  to  see  it  go 
— to  see  it  in  another's  possession.  It  has  been  ours  ...  so 
long.' 

'  But,  Richie  dear ' 

'  No,  don't  try  to  stop  me.     I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow.' 

'  To-moi-row  r'  Her  voice  has  lost  its  usual  wonderful 
strength,  her  face  stiffens.      'To-morrow!' 

'  Yes.  The  sooner  I  go,  the  better.  What's  the  good  of 
staying  here,  eating  my  heart  out  over  each  stick  and  stone  I 
have  loved  all  my  life  t  Don't  try  to  keep  me  back.  You  are 
the  only  real  chum  I  have  in  the  world.  Carry,  so  you  ought 
to  be  the  one  to  help  me  forward,  to  give  me ' — with  a  long- 
drawn  breath — '  some  sort  of  heart  about  it.  Look  here  : 
I  can't  say  good-bye  to — to  all  my  old  friends.' 

She  turns  U])on  him,  pale,  indignant. 

'  Then,  is  it  here  .  .  .  like  this  .  .  .  you  are  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  )>ic  ?' 
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*  No,  no.  I  was  coming  to  that.  To  you  I  must  say  good- 
bye.' He  looks  miserably  round  him,  shaking  his  head,  as  if 
to  keep  down  the  rebellious  tears  that  are  rising  to  his  eyes. 
'  Oh,  Carry  !  Isn't  it  all  beastly  hard  }  I  wish — it  is  selfish, 
I  know — but  I  can't  help  wishing  you  were  ruined,  too,  and 
had  to  go  to  California.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know,  I'm  not  sure  I'd  choose  California,' 
says  Carry  thoughtfully.  '  Of  coui'se,  I  mean  if  I  alone  were 
ruined,  and  you  were  not  going  there.  Cowboys,  I've  always 
said,  are  horrid  ;  and  I'm  sure  there  are  cowboys  in  California. 
Australia,  now  !  There's  a  big  field  there,  isn't  there  .''  And 
gold-mines,  and  things  .''' 

'  No  ;  I'll  go  to  California,'  says  Richie  dejectedly.  '  One 
place  is  as  good  as  another,  after  this.  This  is  home,  you 
see,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  woi-ld  is  a  hotel.' 

Silence  falls  upon  them  for  a  little  while,  and  then : 

'  Will  you  meet  me  to-morrow,  about  five — I  shan't  go  till 
the  eight  train — up  at  the  old  stream,  where  the  Droon  turns 
its  elbow }     Where ' 

His  grief  at  last  gains  the  mastery  over  him.  Oh,  dear 
Droon  !  oh,  good  Droon  !  that  has  yielded  him  so  many  a  fair 
half-pounder  !  He  turns  aside,  and  stamps  angrily  upon  the 
step  beneath  him,  as  if  by  this  outburst  of  wrath  against  his 
honest  emotion  he  hopes  to  recover  himself. 

Carry  tries  to  say  something,  but  fails.  No  thoughts  come 
to  her.  Her  tongue  seems  tied.  Richie  going — Richie ! 
Her  best,  her  dearest  friend.  Nay,  is  he  not  her  only  real 
friend,  as  she  is  hih  .^ 

*  You'll  be  there }'  says  he  at  last,  without  looking  at 
her. 

'  Yes.'     Her  voice  is  very  husky. 

Rising,  the  two  forlorn  ones  descend  the  stairs  —  Richie 
to  go  straight  to  his  beloved  home,  now  all  but  lost  to 
him. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

'  There  is  no  woman  living  that  draws  breath 
So  sad  as  I,  though  all  things  sadden  her.' 

Mr.  Broavne  has  sauntered  out  for  a  morning  walk,  finding 
the  day  pleasant.  Down  by  the  river  is  his  usual  run,  the 
river,  like  the  day,  being  pleasant  to  him. 

And  as  he  goes  he  meditates  on  his  next  visit.  It  will 
begin  to-morrow,  and  will  land  him  in  Hertfordshire,  and  he 
is  wondering;  vaffuelv  who  the  Stainworths  have  asked  to  meet 
him.  He  has  already  reached  the  river,  and  is  far  into  the 
little  wood  on  its  left,  before  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Stainworth  won't  ask  Evelyn  Morne.  There  had  been 
a  little  too  much  of  him  and  Evelyn  last  time — too  many 
coniers,  and  too  much  of  the  old  screen  business.  Yet 
Evelyn  had  been  a  nice  girl,  too.   .   .   . 

He  breaks  off  suddenly  in  his  sentimental  dreamings.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  can  see,  there  below  him  in  the  wood,  a 
figure  seated — a  woman  with  something  about  her,  even  at 
this  distance,  familiar  to  him.  She  is  sitting  on  a  fallen  length 
of  timber,  and  surely,  surely,  he  tells  himself  as  he  draws 
nearer,  it  is  Miss  Royce.  There  is  hesitation,  however,  in 
his  decision.  But  a  desii'e  to  know  that  is  inborn  in  Dicky — 
a  sense  that  foolish  people  might  call  curiosity — urges  him 
to  the  front.  But  even  as  he  hesitates,  making  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  Mis-,  Royce,  the  figure  turns  her 
head  towards  him,  sees  him.  and,  rising,  makes  an  effort  to 
esca])e  ;  but  Mi-.  Browne,  running  foi-ward,  prevents  this.  It 
goes  to  his  heart — though  he  always  says  he  hasn't  one — that 
she  should  regard  herself  as  an  outlaw. 

'  I  say,  Miss  Royce  ' — coming  up  with  her — '  you  remember 
me,  don't  you  ?'  He  takes  her  li.iiul  in  sjiite  of  her,  and 
shakes  it  warmly. 

'  Mr.  Browne,'  says  she  faintly.      '  Yes,  1  remember  yoti. ' 

The  terrible  sadness  of  her  face,  the  extreme  depression 
that  seems  to  hang  round  her,  make  Dicky  very  uncomfort- 
able. 

'  I'm    glad    of   that,'    says    he    kindly.       '  But ' — he    stops, 
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touched  by  the  shamed  fear  m  the  girl's  eyes — '  you  don't 
look  well,'  says  he.     '  Not  very  fit,  don't  you  know.' 

'  That's  a  mistake/  says  she.  '  I  am  well  ...  in  body. 
In  mind  I  am  distressed.  Mr.  Browne,  I  think — I  know  I  can 
trust  you.  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  Is  it  true  that 
Mr.  Verschoyle  and  his  wife  are  unhappy  ?' 

Dicky  hesitates.  It  is  certainly  a  large  order.  To  betray 
Cecil's  relations  towards  her  husband  is  one  thing,  yet  to  let 
those  unhappy  relations  continue,  for  the  sake  of  a  word  or 
two,  seems  abominable — nay,  more,  criminal.  To  keep  silence 
now  may  mean  condemning  Cecil  to  a  lifelong  unhappi- 
ness. 

Dick  temporizes. 

'  Who  has  told  you  that  ?'  asks  he. 

'  You  must  not  ask  me.  I  have  heard  it.  That  Mr. 
Verschoyle  was  unhappy  was  sutHcient  to  bring  me  down  here 
to-day.      h  he  unhapjiy  ?' 

*  They  are  both  unhappy,'  says  Dicky  slowly. 

'  She,  too  !     I  thought  her  too  cold.' 

'  Mrs.  Verschoyle  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  am  sorry  about  her,  as  you  tell  me  she  is  not  as 
happy  as  she  might  be.  But  that  is  her  own  affaii'.  She  went 
here  and  there  ' — with  a  marvellously  expressive  movement 
of  her  thin  shoulders.  '  Women  who  love  this  one,  and  marry 
the  othei*,  are  never  to  be  really  pitied.  Still,  she  was  kind 
to  me  always,  and  I  was  often  very  rude  to  her,  and  so  we 
are  quits  ' — with  something  of  her  old  vehemence. 

Her  extraordinary  reasoning  is  too  much  for  Dicky,  who 
wisely  leaves  it  alone. 

'  But  it  is  not  of  her  I  wish  to  speak,'  says  Miss  Royce 
presently  ;  '  but  of — her  husband.  Once — though  you  never 
heard  of  it,  I  think — he  was  very  good  to  me.  Good  !' — the 
low,  subdued  voice  now  finds  passion  in  it — '  oh,  it  is  too  poor 
a  word  !' 

'  And  now  you  want  to  be  good  to  him — is  that  it  Y  asks 
Mr.  Browne  lightly.  '  That's  very  good  of  you,  too.  But 
how  ?' 

'  There  is  something — something  that  he  knoAvs,  but  that ' 
— clenching  her  hands  in  a  painful  sort  of  way — '  his  wife  does 
not.' 

'  Well  ?' 

Dicky's  face  gi-ows  eai'nest. 
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'  I  might  tell  it  to  her — for  his  sake.  Do  you  see  ?  And 
yet ' 

She  grows  silent ;  then,  after  a  full  minute,  turns  her 
strange,  dark,  glowing  eyes  full  on  Dicky. 

'  Sidney  Fenton  has  something  to  do  with  it,'  says  she. 

Mr.  Browne,  for  once  in  his  life,  acknowledges  himself 
taken  aback.  Does  this  little  nomad  believe  that  Cecil  still 
harbours  tender  thoughts  of  Fenton  ?  And  then  all  at  once 
the  reaction  sets  in,  and  Dicky  grows  uncertain.  He  sticks 
to  his  colours,  however. 

'  Fenton  !'  says  he.  '  You  are  surely  mistaken  there.'  He 
stops  a  moment  to  look  at  her.  Is  she  thoroughly  base  t  Is 
this  a  step  by  which  she  hopes  to  extract  money  from  Anthony 
or  Cecil  }  Is  she  one  of  the  modern  blackmailers  }  He  goes 
on  :  'I  always  understood,  however ' — deliberately — '  that 
Sidney  Fenton  had  something  to  do  with  you.' 

It  is  brutal,  and  he  hates  himself  as  the  words  pass  his  lips  ; 
but  Anthony,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  very  dear  to  him, 
and — and  justice  is  on  his  side,  certainly!  He  pulls  himself 
together. 

'You  are  right,'  says  Miss  Royce  in  a  low,  crushed  little 
way  ;  whereupon  Dicky,  who  had  been  trying  to  keep  up  his 
spirits  and  applaud  his  line  of  argument  a  moment  ago,  now 
falls  to  the  lowest  depths  of  self-abasement. 

'  But  that  is  all  over,'  goes  on  Miss  Royce.    '  He  is  a  traitoi-. ' 

*  Fenton  ?' 

'  Don't  mention  his  name  !'  cries  she  fiercely  ;  '  I  hate  to 
hear  it.  Yes  ' — violently — '  traitor — brute  he  has  been  to 
me  !  Oh  !' — wildly,  clenching  her  right  hand,  as  one  might 
who  is  in  the  act  to  strike — '  if — if  he  was  here  now  !' 

'  I'm  sincerely  glad  he  isn't,'  says  Mr.  Browne  in  his  usual 
equable  tone  ;  '  and  so  will  you  be,  a  little  later  on.' 

'  What  do  you  know  }'  demands  she  fiercely. 

'Not  so  much,  I  acknowledge,'  says  Mr.  Browne  amiably. 
'  But  you  will  permit  me,  at  all  events,  to  say  that  I  should 
prefer  your  doing  it  when  I  am  out  of  tlie  way.' 

Of  this  pleasantry  Miss  Royce  takes  no  heed. 

'Tell  me,'  says  she  eagerly.  'This  trouble  of  Mr.  \'er- 
schoyle's  ...  it  arises  out  of  a  letter  written  by  Sidney  to 
Miss  Fairfax — she  was  Miss  Fairfax  then,  you  understand.' 

'  I  don't,  indeed,'  says  Mr.  Browne. 

'  Tlie    letter  ' — stami)ing   impatiently    upon    the    ground — 
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'  that  Sidney  wrote   to   Mrs.   Verschoyle,  and   that  Mr.   Ver- 
schoyle  destroyed.' 

'  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  I  assure  you/  says  Mr.  Browne, 
'  and  ' — anxiously — '  I  desire  to  remain  so.  I  know  nothing 
— nothing,  really,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.'  He  is  now 
thoroughly  alarmed.  Good  heavens  !  To  feel  sure  Cecil  and 
poor  old  Tony  are  unhappy  is  bad  enough,  and  to  try  to  set 
them  right  is  conscientious  ;  but  to  have  secrets  told  !  '  I 
must  beg  you  will  tell  me  nothing,'  says  he  emphatically. 

'  But ' 

'  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  listen !     Don't  waste  your 
confidences  on  the  barren  air. ' 
She  sighs. 

'  No  one  ever  will  listen  to  me,'  murmurs  she  plaintively. 
Her  air  is  so  seductive  that  Mr.  Browne  promptly  stops  his 
ears  with  his  fingers. 

'  There,  there,'  says  she  in  a  final  way,  putting  up  her  hands, 
whereupon  his  come  down.  'Still,  if  only  you  would  hear 
me  !' 

Up  go  his  fingers  again. 

'  Ah,  no  !'  She  motions  to  him  again.  '  I'll  say  nothing, 
but  that  there  was  a  letter,  and  that  it  was  my  fault  that  it 
was  destroyed — if  destroyed  it  was.  There  was  no  fault  in 
Mr,  Verschoyle.  He  acted  well — altogether  well — for  every- 
one but  himself.'  She  looks  at  him,  and,  as  if  after  a  moment's 
inward  thought  deciding  that  he,  and  he  alone,  can  tell  the 
truth  hereafter,  goes  on  so  hurriedly,  speaking  so  rapidly,  that 
Dicky  himself,  who  is  by  no  means  a  dullard,  cannot  prevent 
the  flow  of  her  Avords. 

'  It  was  a  letter  from  Sidney  to  Miss  Fairfax,  asking  her  to 
marry  him.  He  gave  it  to  Mr.  \^erschoyle  to  deliver  ;  but  I, 
who  heard  all  on  the  veranda  outside,  did  my  best  to  compel 
Mr.  Verschoyle  to  suppress  it.  I  never  knew  whether  he  dlcl 
keep  it  back,  but — I  suppose  he  did,  and  I  honour  him  for  his 
breach  of  honour  ;    and,  besides,  he  gave   me   his   oath   not 

to ' 

'  Oh,  come,  I  say  !  that's  telling,'  says  Mr.  Browne,  who  is 
looking  very  red  and  confused.  '  I  didn't  want  to  know,  you 
know.' 

'Yes,  I  know'  —  dejectedly  —  'but  I  can't  help  it.  I 
must  tell  someone,  and  you — you  who  are  a  friend  of  his,  can 
make  it  clear.' 
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'  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound/  says  Dicky  with  a  groan. 
'  If  I've  got  to  help  in  this  ga/cre,  you  must  make  it  clear  to 
me.  Presuming  it  was  the  letter  that — er — made  the  Ver- 
schoyles  uncomfortable,  how  did  Mrs.  ^"erschoyle  hear  about 
it  ?'  ' 

'Sidney  told  her.' 

Dicky's  face  changes  from  its  usual  undisturbed  urbanity  to 
a  very  blackness  of  darkness. 

'  What  a  hound  !'  says  he. 

If  he  had  trusted  for  sympathy  from  the  slim,  dark 
creature  before  him,  so  sad  with  her  wrongs,  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

'  He  is  not  a  hound  !'  cries  she  furiousl}",  all  her  small,  dark, 
vivid  face  ablaze  with  rage.  '  No  one  shall  call  him  so  in  my 
presence.'  She  throws  up  her  head  with  a  little  haughty 
gesture,  and  he  can  see  beneath  the  anger  in  her  eyes  an  un- 
dying love  for  her  betrayer.  '  He  spoke  of  the  letter  to  her, 
not  knowing  she  was  married  to  Mr.  ^'erschoyle.  He  told  me 
all  about  it — he  himself  And  I  tell  you  this — hound  as  you  call 
him — he  would  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  before  he  would 
have  done  Mr.  ^  erschoyle  such  an  injurj-.  He  is  iiuf  a  hound! 
How  dare  you  speak  of  him  like  that  ?' 

'  You  see,  you  hadn't  explained,'  says  Dicky  gently.  The 
loyalty,  the  devotion,  of  this  forsaken  girl  to  the  man  she 
loves,  in  spite  of  all  his  baseness,  makes  him  sick  at  heart.  '  I 
am  glad  he  told  you.      When  was  it ':' 

'  Only  lately  —  when  chance  brought  us  together  once 
again.  I  ' — bitterly — '  had  arranged  the  chance.  I  shall 
follow  him  to  his  life's  end — or  mine  !  When  he  spoke  to  me 
of  his  meeting  with  .  .  .  her,  I  thought  of  Mr.  \'erschoyle's 
kindness  to  me,  and  I  came  here  to-day  to  see  if  I  could  not 
do  something  to — to  give  him  a  happiness  that  I  shall  never 
know  myself.'  She  sighs  heavily.  '  Mr.  Bi'owne,  could  I  see 
Mr.  Verschoyle  V 

'  Why,  of  course  !'  says  Dicky  eagerly.  '  Come  back  to  the 
house  with  me,  and ' 

'  Oh  no  !  Not  that.  I  could  not  go  into  her  house — I 
could  not !  Besides  ' — cowering — '  I  miijht  meet  some  of  the 
others — Lady  Maria — Jinnie. ' 

'  Jinnie  met  you  once,  I  think.' 

'  She  fancied  so.  Let  her  believe  it  a  fancy,  if  she  can. 
But  she  is  a  strange  child.     So,  then,  as  I  cannot  go  with  you 
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to  the  house,  could  you  not  arrange  that  I  should  meet  him — 
say  here  ?' 

''  I'm  afraid  not/  says  Browne,  who  sees  breakers  ahead, 
should  anyone  witness  the  meeting.  '  But  look  here  !  Why 
not  see  Mrs.  Verschoyle  }' 

'  See  her  !' — recoiling. 

'Why  not?  What  injury  has  she  done  i/ou  ?'  He  ac- 
companies his  emphasis  by  a  swift  but  meaning  glance. 
'  After  all,  she  couldn't  have  cared  much  for  Fenton,  could 
she  }  as  she  married  \'erschoyle.  And  I  assure  you,  if  you 
want  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Verschoyle,  you  had  better  do  it 
through  his  wife.  Come,  now  !  I  can  arrange  for  her,  if  you 
like  ;  see  her,  and  tell  her  all  about  it.  It's  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  for  \'erschoyle— and  you  do  owe  him  something, 
don't  you  ?' 

'A  great  deal'— faintly.  '  But— to  meet  her  face  to  face 
— she  who  always  was  so  far  above  me— to  meet  her  now  !' 

There  is  terrible  anguish  in  the  dark,  unfathomable  eyes. 
Heaven  alone  knows  how  deep,  how  cruel  it  is. 

'  I  think  you  have  mistaken  Mrs.  ^^erschoyle  a  little  all 
through,'  says  Dicky  earnestly.  '  She  has  a  beautiful  nature  ; 
you  may  safely  trust  yourself  to  her.  I  advise  you  to  meet 
her,  not  A'erschoyle,  and  tell  her  all.  You  see,  the  injury  you 
have  done  Verschoyle  touches  her  even  more  than  him.' 

'  That  '—coldly—'  I  think  little  of.' 

'  But  you  do  tliink  of  Verschoyle,'  says  Dicky  promptly. 

He  stands  silent,  waiting  for  her  answer,  in  a  mortal  fright, 
if  the  truth  be  known,  lest  his  last  allusion  to  Cecil  should 
have  spoiled  all  his  plan. 

*  Does  Mrs.  Verschoyle  ever  walk  down  here  ?'  asks  Miss 
Royce  presently,  in  a  low  and  sullen  tone. 

'Not  often.  "  But  if  you  wish  to  meet  her  here,  I  think 
I ' 

'  Where,  then ' — peremptorily  waving  off  the  end  of  his 
sentence — '  does  she  usually  walk  .''' 

*  Sometimes  in  the  Fir  Wood  above  you,  but  only  now  and 
then.     However,  I ' 

Again  Miss  Royce,  now  haughtily,  puts  aside  his  oflers  of 
assistance,  which  are  all,  she  well  knows,  meant  for  the  good 
of  Cecil. 

'  I  shall  be  in  the  Fir  Wood  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock,'  says 
she.     '  Near  the  old  tree  that  was  struck  by  lightning.' 
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She  turns  away  abruptly,  a  frown  on  her  brow,  despair  in 
her  beautiful  eyes.  Dicky,  sorry  to  the  core  of  his  somewhat 
flighty  heart,  because  of  her  thus  going,  is  making  up  his  mind 
to  run  after  her,  and  say  something  kindly  that  as  yet  has  not 
been  formulated  in  his  brain,  when  she  turns. 

She  stands  irresolute  beneath  the  trees  a  moment,  a  little 
sad,  forloi-n  figure,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  then  she 
calls  to  him  : 

'  Oh  !  I  have  been  bad  to  you.  You,  who  have  been  so 
good  to  me!  Don't' — pathetically — 'mind  me.  I — I  am 
very  gi-ateful  to  you,  though  I  supjiose  you  will  never  believe  it.' 

She  makes  a  gesture,  a  heart-broken  one,  that  forbids  him 
to  approach,  and  presently  she  has  passed  under  the  branching 
trees,  and  out  of  his  sight  for  ever. 

'  Oh,  that  Fenton !  What  a  damned  brute  !  A  damned 
brute  !'  says  Dicky  furiously  ;  his  eyes,  too,  are  full  of 
tears. 

He  turns  and  trudges  back  to  The  Towers,  arranging  on 
his  way  many  things. 

And,  indeed,  when  he  leaves  in  the  morning,  it  is  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  day  must  bring  forth  something,  be  it 
weal  or  woe,  for  the  friends  he  loves  so  well,  Cecil  and  her 
husband.  He  has  laid  the  train  ;  it  remains  with  the  others 
to  light  the  match.  He  would,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
dearly  liked  to  stay  and  see  the  result  of  the  explosion,  but 
though  he  knows  he  would  be  heartily  welcome,  that  both 
Cecil  and  Anthony  are  sorry  for  his  going,  still,  if  'the  result ' 
should  be  reconciliation,  he  feels  he  will  be  well  out  of  the 
way.  '  Three  is  trinnpery,'  says  a  good  old  proverb.  And, 
besides,  Evelyn  maij  be  staying  with  the  Stainworths. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

'  One  phrase  was  all  his  pleading, 
He  spoke  of  love  and  home  : 
To  her  who  gave  him  heeding 
He  sang  his  question,  "  Come."  ' 

Up  here,  near  the  lovely  Droon,  flowing  so  placidly  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean — its  mother — the   evening  is  a  very  dream  of 
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beauty.       Soft   clouds    there,  and  little  lilac  ones   here,  and 
far,  far  beyond,  a  touch  of  crimson. 

No  touch  of  life  save  the  soft  buzzing  of 

'  A  tired  honey-heavy  bee, 
Gilt  with  sweet  dust  from  gold-grained  anthers,' 

that  comes  to  one  on  every  side. 

Carry,  having  reached  a  point  near  to  that  elbow  of  the 
Droon  where  Richie  had  directed  her  to  meet  him,  sits  down 
on  a  kindly  boulder,  and,  finding  herself  in  such  sweet,  sad 
solitude,  takes  her  face  mto  her  hands. 

'  He  is  going  !  He  is  going  !'  Her  cry  is  quite  silent,  but 
it  is  from  her  heart.     Her  only  friend  is  going  ! 

For  a  long  time  she  sits  thus,  grieving  sadly.  Then  she 
lifts  her  head.     Time  is  dragging. 

'  How  late  he  is  !'  thinks  she,  a  little  resentfully,  })erhaps  ; 
and  then  she  grows  ashamed  of  the  reproach  she  has  cast  on  him. 
'  Oh  no  !  of  course  it  would  be  .stupid  to  expect  him  to  come 

quite  in  time.     With  all  his  packing  and '     She  stops  her 

thoughts,  and,  grabbing  at  a  little  hazel  twig,  pulls  and  pulls 
at  it,  until  her  emotion  is  conquered. 

He  has  so  much  to  do — preparing  for  his  last  journey.  Oh, 
how  will  it  be  with  him  in  California !  Oh,  if  only  she  might 
have  gone  with  him  ! 

Her  face  is  very  white  and  tired  ;  the  lids  of  her  eyes  tell 
of  a  sleepless  night.  Her  011/ 1/  friend  is  leaving  her!  What 
shall  she  do  without  him- — without  Richie  ? 

Any  way,  she  will  never  have  another  friend — never  !  This 
she  is  swearing  to  herself,  when  a  slight  noise  behind  her 
makes  her  turn  quickl}',  eagerly.  Ah,  here  at  last !  Here 
is 

She  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Popkin  ! 

It  seems  the  last  straw.  To  talk  to  hhn !  To  have  to 
listen  to  him — now — when  Richie  is  going  away  in  a  few 
hours  for  ever  !  Nay,  worse  !  When  Richie  may  come  at 
any  moment — and  with  very  little  time  to  spare — to  say  his 
last  good-bye  to  her — to  say  his  last  words ! 

'  Dear  me  !  dear  me  !'  says  Mr.  Popkin,  with  his  pretty 
simpei*.  '  What  a  charmin'  surprise  !  If  I  had  known  you  ' 
— tenderly — 'were  here,  I  should  have  come  up  a  little 
earlier.     AH  alone,  dear  Miss  Carry  }' 
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'  Quite  alone,  Mr.  Popkin ' — her  grave  young  face  now 
severe.     '  I  came  here  because  I  irished  to  be  alone.' 

'  Ah,  sweet  thoughts,  sweet  thoughts,  no  doubt !'  says  Mr. 

Popkin  ecstatically.      '  May  I  hope.  Miss  Carry Mai/  I 

drop  the  Miss  .''  Dare  I  hope — Cany  !' — this  comes  like  an 
explosion — '  that  you  gave  me  one  of  them  ?' 

'  The  only  person  who  calls  me  "  Miss  Can-y  "  is  our  servant,' 
says  she,  with  subdued  wrath,  '  and  I  wish  her  to  be  the  only 

one.      As    for   "  Carry  " — to    call  nie  that   seems '      She 

stops  as  if  suffocating.  Her  thoughts  have  flown  to  Richie. 
Oh,  how  long  he  is  in  coming  !  '  Only  my  friends  call  me 
that,'  says  she,  in  a  low  tone.  '  To  the  rest ' — nervously — '  I 
am  Miss  Desmond.' 

He  mistakes  her  agitation.  It  conveys  to  him,  indeed,  the 
fond  hope  that  hi.s  presence  has  caused  it. 

'  Your  friends  I'  breathes  he  fondly.  '  But  your  lover,  your 
faithful  lover !  You  know  who  he  is,  dearest  CaiTy  !  ^^'ould 
you  have  me  seek  a  sweeter,  a  more  familiar  title  still  ? 
Carita  savours  too  much,  perhaps,  of  the  unstable  Italian ;  but 
Car!  How  would  that  be,  now.''  Car!'  He  spreads  his 
black-gloved  hands  abroad  as  if  in  admiration  of  his  last  idea. 
'  Car,'  tui'ning  to  her  with  the  black-gloved  hands  noAv 
decidedly  on  the  way  towards  her,  '  charmin    Car  !' 

Poor  Carry  I  Who  can  blame  her  if,  with  her  heart  sore 
and  miserable  for  the  coming  loss  of  her  friend,  she  loses  her 
temper  entirely  at  this  outrageous  desecration  of  her  decent 
name  ? 

She  rises  to  her  feet  and  strides  up  to  him — a  bigger,  a 
stronger  young  woman  in  her  honest  rage  than  she,  as  yet,  has 
ever  been. 

'  Look  here,'  says  she  :  '  say  one  more  word  of  that  sort — 
one,  mind,  only  one  ! — and  I'll  pitch  you  head  foremost  into 
the  Droon  !' 

She  looks  so  fierce,  so  entirely  capable  of  fulfilling  her 
threat,  that  the  curate  retires  a  yard  or  two. 

'Surely — surely  you  are  makin'  a  mistake,'  says  he,  still 
fatuously  believing  in  his  own  conquering  powers.  '  I  love 
you,  dear  Miss  Carry  ;  I  would  gladly  make  you  my  wife, 
though  I  don't  disguise  from  you  there  are  others  who ' 

'  Go  to  them  !'  says  Carry,  following  him  along  the  path. 
He  is  now  moving  backwards  slowly,  terrified  b\  her  angry 
eyes,  and  the  extremely  suggestive  movements  of  her  impatient 
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young  hands.  '  Go  to  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  If  you  lived 
a  thousand  years  I  should  still  think  you,  as  I  do  now,  the 
hatefullest  man  on  earth.  How  dare  you  bother  me  with  your 
proposals  ?  I  don't  ira/if  you.  I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you 
were  the  last  man  on  earth.  Oh,  go  away !  (io  away  !  I 
can't  bear  to  look  at  you.'  ' 

And,  indeed,  Mr.  Popkin  at  this  moment  is  not  a  ])leasant 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  His  jaw  has  fallen,  his  eyes 
are  pi-otruding ;  he  looks  distinctly  crushed. 

He  gathers  himself  together  presently,  and  in  a  distinctly 
dishevelled  condition  beats  a  retreat. 

'  Astonishin' — most  astonishin' !'  he  mumbles  to  himself,  as 
he  disappears  round  the  corner. 

Carry — still  standing,  still  with  her  fell  eyes  upon  him — has 
barely  time  to  see  he  is  indeed  gone,  when  over  a  boulder  on 
her  right  Richie  bursts  into  view,  his  face  bright  with  excite- 
ment. 

'  Oh,  Richie,  you  !     You  have  come  at  last!     How  long  you 
have  been  !     I  thought  you  would  never  come  !' 
She  runs  to  him. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?'  asks  he,  surprised. 
'  Oh,  nothing.     That  is,  not  iiiiich  !     Only  Mr.  Popkin  came 
up  here  and  found  me,  and — i/oii  know — he  is  always  making 
love  to  me.' 

'  Oh,  confound  him  !'  says  Richie,  storming  ;  '  isn't  even  our 
old  fishing-place  here  sacred  from  him  }    And  you — ijoii,  Carry ! 

— you  perhaps  said ' 

'I  said  I'd  throw  him  into  the  Droon,'  says  Carry,  in  a 
boyish,  shamefaced  way,  turning  her  head  aside.  '  I'm  afraid 
I  Avas  aAvfuUy  rude,  but  that's  the  last  I  shall  see  of  him,  any 
way — as  a  lover,  I  mean.'  The  Avord  '  last '  seems  to  have 
wakened  in  her  a  remembrance  of  what  the  present  moment 
means.  '  Oh,  Richie  !'  cries  she  brokenly,  '  I  shall  soon  see 
the  last  of  you,  too.' 

'  No,  no !'  says  he  eagerly.  '  Carry,  I  have  the  strangest 
thing  to  tell  you.  It's — it's  an  awfully  sad  story,  but — I 
must  be  a  brute,  I  think — but  I  can't  /cc/  sad.  I  didn't  knoAv 
them,    any   way,   but   when    one's    cousin    and   children    are 

drowned ' 

'  Richie,  what  are  you  saying  ?  JVho  is  drowned  }  What 
cousin  ?' 

'  Oh,  you  know — Lord  Amyot  of  Amyot.      He  was  only  a 
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second  cousin,  but  he  is  dead,  and  his  two  Httle  boys — drowned. 
Oh,  I  am  a  brute  !  But— but  I'm  the  next  heir,  and— and  I 
shall  be  able  to  keej)  on  the  old  home  now,  and  I  shan't  have 
to  go  away  from  this.' 

He  lays  his  head  upon  her  knees,  his  face  hidden  against 
her  gown. 

'  You ' 

She  tries  to  find  words,  but  none  come.  To  her  horror,  she 
finds  she  is  sorry  for  his  news.  As  Amyot  of  Amyot,  he  will 
be  much  farther  from  her  than  if  he  went  as  a  poor  lad  Avith- 
out  a  penny  to  the  Antipodes.  He  had  been  sitting  at  her 
feet,  and  when  she  feels  his  head  upon  her  knees,  she  pats  it 
softly,  yet  with  a  most  forlorn  despair  within  her  heart.  She 
can  feel  the  short,  dry  sobs  of  shame  and  joy  mingled  that 
are  shaking  him. 

'  I'd  have  come  up  sooner,'  says  he  at  last,  in  a  stifled  tone. 
'  But  when  the  letter  came,  and  after  that  a  telegram,  telling 
me  to  go  up  to  town  at  once  to  the  solicitors'  })lace  to  make 
arrangements  about  my  being  at  the — their  funeral.  .  .  .  Oh, 
Carry!  the  world  is  awful,  isn't  it?  But— but  I  can't  help 
feeling  glad  about  the  old  place.' 

'  You'll  be  a  great  man  now,  Richie,'  says  she  slowly.  She 
is  still  patting  his  head,  but  her  eyes  are  resting  on  the  flow- 
ing river.  '  No  more  Droon  days  now,  I  think.  You  are  a 
lord,  and  a  very  great  man.' 

'That's  what  frightens  me,'  says  he,  sitting  up,  but  still 
tightly  holding  her  hand.  '  I — I  shan't  know  how  to  do  it. 
I'm  not  used  to  it,  you  see.  You'll  have  to  help  me, 
Carry.' 

'  1 1' — scornfully.  '  Do  you  suppose  /  have  been  used  to  it, 
as  you  say  t' 

'  I  don't  cai-e.  You'll  have  to  help  me.  We've  been  in  the 
same  boat  for  a  long  time — as  poor  as  ever  we  could  belaud 
now  it  shall  float  us  ashore  together.  Look  here,  Carry  ' — he 
gets  on  his  feet  and  drags  her  up  beside  him — '  you'll  marry 
me,  won't  you  }  I  never  knew  it  was  you  I  wanted  all  along, 
until  that  letter  came  this  iiiorning.  The  moment  I  grasped 
the  truth  —  and  it  took  a  long  time,  I  can  tell  you — I  said  to 
myself,  Sow  Carry  and  I  are  all  right,  and  she  can  have  as 
much  money  as  ever  she  likes.  That's  the  way  it  came  home 
to  me.      It's  all  right,  isn't  it,  Carry  ?' 

'  It  is  indeed,'  says  Carry  tearfully,  joyfully  ;  after  which  it 

19 
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only  takes  them  a  second  to  be  in  each  other's  arms,  and  to 
give  and  take  a  happy  hug. 

'It's  a  queer  world,'  says  he  later  on.  'They  used  to  call 
me  "  Poor  Richard,"  you  remember  ?  And  now  I  am  poor  no 
longer.'     Perhaps  the  phrase  had  been  a  little  bitter  to  him. 

'  Never  mind,  /  didn't  call  you  that.  I  called  you  only  my 
friend,'  says  Carry. 

'  And  yet,'  sajs  he  reproachfully,  when  they  are  sitting  hand 
in  hand  upon  a  rock,  'you  would  have  given  me  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  that  conf that  girl !' 

'  Did  I .''' — as  if  trying  to  remember.  '  But  then  I  knew  you 
wouldn't.  I  did,  really  !  That — I  didn't  know  it  then — but 
that,  I'm  sure,  is  why  I  encouraged  you.  If  ever  you  had 
meant  it,  I  should  have ' 

'Well.?' 

'  Killed  somebody  !'  says  she.      '  You  for  choice.' 

'  Quite  as  well,'  says  he.  '  /Vnd  it  would  have  economized 
time,  for  I  should  certainly  have  killed  myself  later  on.' 

'  You  have  given  me  a  very  fine  scolding,'  says  Carry, 
turning  upon  him.  '  But  how  about  all  your  eloquent  defence 
of  Mr.  Popkin  ?' 

'  Pshaw  !  As  if  a  girl  like  you  would  ever  marry  such  a 
fool  as  that !'     Which  settles  the  question. 

'  Richie  ' — presently — '  I  want  to  tell  auntie.      Come  home.' 

'  And  I  want  to  tell  my  side  of  the  house.  You  go  home 
and  tell  your  auntie — mij  auntie  now' — Avith  an  affection  that 
goes  to  the  girl's  heai't — 'and  I'll  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Verschoyle. 
But  tell  Miss  Desmond,  too,  will  you,  that  I'll  come  to  supper 
with  her  later  on.''  It  will  be  jollier  then,  when  everj-body 
knows  all  about  it,  and  you  and  I  and  Miss  Desmond  can  have 
a  good  talk  over  it  all.' 

'All  right,'  says  she,  giving  him  a  last  hug  ;  'I'm  off".  You 
must  have  a  splendid  supper  to-night.' 

She  has  gone  quite  a  long  waj',  when  she  is  conscious  of 
flying  feet  behind  her. 

'  I  say.  Cany,'  gasps  he,  pulling  up,  and  looking  not  only 
considerably  blown,  but  convulsed  with  laughter.  'I've  had  a 
last  thought,  and  as  all  my  thoughts  are  yours  for  the  future, 
I  felt  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  it.  I  suppose — eh — you 
couldn't  be  married  in  those  "knicks"  you  wear  in  the  woods, 
shooting  the  defenceless  rabbits  }' 

He  knows  her  well  enough  to  turn  round  abruptly  after 
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this,  and   start  back  again  on  his  homeward  way  with  con- 
siderable speed. 

'  If  ever — ever — you  mention  those  things  to  me  again !'  calls 
Carry  after  him. 

Conscious  that  .su  much  has  reached  him,  and  that  her  threat 
being  vague  is  all  the  more  alarming,  she  sets  out  once  more 
on  her  way  to  her  home. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Richie,  finding  Mrs.  \"erschoyle  at  the  Dower-house,  has 
promptly  stated  to  her  his  intention  of  marrying  Carry  Des- 
mond. 

'  Carri/  J'  says  Mrs.  Vei-schoyle,  very  jjardonably  sui-prised — 
as  the  relations  between  Carry  and  Richie  had  been  treated 
very  lightly  by  Lady  Maria  and  herself,  and,  indeed,  every- 
body, as  not  dangerous  at  all ;  as,  indeed,  a  mere  boy  and  boy 
sort  of  affair,  not  a  boy  and  gii'l.  Carry  has  been  always  so 
hopelessly  queer  and  boyish.     '  You  mean  Carry  Desmond  ?' 

'  I  certainly  do  '—a  little  piqued.  '  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  another  Carry  anywhere  near  us.' 

'  Carry  !'  says  Mrs.  Verschoyle  again. 

'  Well !  What  about  it  f'  demands  Richie,  now  furious. 
'  Is  there  another  girl  in  the  world  as  good  as  she  is  ?  or  as 
pi-etty  ?  or  as  charming .''     Come,  answer  me  fhaf  !' 

'  No,  no  !     My  dear  Richie,  you ' 

'  Then  what  is  it .''' — -violently. 

'  You  really  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Richie,'  says  Mrs. 
\'erschoyle,  giving  way  to  the  laughter  that  has  been 
struggling  within  her.  '  It  is  only  that  1  thought  you  and 
Carry  were  the  last  people  to  feel  sentiment  of  any  sort — and 
that  you  should  feel  it  logcther  !'  Here  her  laughter  increases. 
'  And  Carry,  of  all  peo])le  !  But,  my  dear  boy,  are  you  sure  ? 
Carry  has  been  adamant  up  to  this.  Are  you  .sure  she  will 
marry  you .''' 

'  Oh,  rot  !'  says  Mr.  Amyot,  marching  angrily  out  of  the 
room,  which  naturally  puts  an  end  to  the  interview  ;  though 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mrs.  \^erschoyle  runs  after  him,  sub- 
duing her  unholy  mirth,  and  patches  up  the  quarrel  so  well 
that  it  never  breaks  out  again.  She  tells  him,  indeed  (which 
is  quite  the  truth),  that  she  would  rather  receive  Carry  as  a 
cousin  than  anyone  else  she  knows,  and  that  she  will  go  to 
her  to-morrow  to  pay  her  a  formal  call  of  congratulation,  and 
that  Lady  Maria  shall  go  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

'  Marvel  no  more  altho' 

The  songs  I  sing  do  mone, 
For  other  lyfe  than  wo 

I  never  proued  none. 
And  in  my  hart  also 

Is  graven  with  letters  depe, 
A  thousand  sighs  and  mo  : 

A  flood  of  tears  to  wepe.' 

'  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,'  but 
not  Dicky's  !  His  small  manoeuvre  comes  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. He  had  dropjied  a  seemingly  idle  word  or  two  to 
Cecil  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  sky  just  now  at  six  o'clock,  and 
especially  as  to  its  charm  in  the  Fir  Wood  where  the  opening 
comes — the  opening  inade  by  the  old  oak-tree  that  had  been 
blasted  by  lightning  many  years  ago.  Cecil,  whose  daily 
ramblings  are  as  necessary  to  her  as  they  are  lonely,  had 
seemed  to  catch  at  the  description.  '  Dear  old  wood  !'  she 
said  ;  '  I  shall  certainly  walk  there  to-morrow.  I  have  not 
been  there  for  a  week,  and  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  it.  I  am 
fickle  in  my  affections,  pei'haps.'  All  this  had  been  said  at 
dinner,  and  involuntarily  her  eyes  travelled  to  Anthony  when 
she  used  the  woi'd  '  fickle.' 

He,  however,  seemed  entirely  taken  up  with  his  fish,  and 
looked  as  though  utterly  unconscious  of  anything  she  had 
said.  Yet,  no  little  word  that  fell  from  her  lips  was  unheard 
by  him,  and  that  expression,  '  Dear  old  wood  !'  had  given  him 
a  ridiculous  thrill  of  joy.  She  could  love  his  place,  then, 
even  if  she  could  not  love  him.  Her  prison  was  not  alto- 
gether hideous  to  her  I  And  '  fickle  ' — what  had  she  meant 
by  that .''  A  chance  word,  no  doubt.  She  had  not  been 
fickle  to  Fenton,  at  all  events — with  a  gi-im  smile.  And 
again  .   .   .     She  would  go  to  the  Fir  Wood  to-morrow  at  six 

o'clock.   .   .   .     To-morrow  at  six.   .   .  . 

***** 

The  light  is  growing  softer  in  the  heavens,  a  little  more 
delicately  pink,  as  Cecil  Verschoyle  draws  near  that  part  of 
the  Fir  Wood  where  the  gaunt  old  oak,  that  had  been  struck 
to  the  ground  by  lightning  on  one  awful  night  in  the  sixties. 
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now  lifts  its  might}'  trunk,  as  if  in  appeal,   to   the   heaven 
above  it. 

A  figure  standing  near  the  oak  gives  her  pause.  It  is 
not  ...   of  cuur.sc  it  is  not  .   .   .   but  how  like  Miss  Royce  ! 

The  likeness  is  accentuated,  and,  indeed,  made  very  clear, 
when  the  figure,  slight  and  vigorous,  comes  quickly  towards 
her  from  under  the  blighted  oak. 

'  I  have  waited  for  you,'  sajs  Maden  in  a  dull,  emotionless 
way. 

'  Miss  Royce  !' 

Cecil's  face  shows  extreme  astonishment,  no  more — al 
^first  ! 

'  Mr.  Browne  told  me,'  goes  on  Maden  evenly,  '  that  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  your  coming  here  to-day.  That  was 
why  I  waited  ;  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.' 

The  small,  dark,  shapely  head  is  held  very  high.  She 
glances  at  Cecil  through  half-closed  but  very  resolute  eyes. 
There  is  no  shame,  no  remorse,  no  contrition,  in  those  strange, 
dark  eyes. 

'To  speak  to  me,'  repeats  Cecil  gentlj'.  She  had  always 
felt  sorry  for  the  girl  in  the  past  ;  she  feels  sorry  for  her  now. 
'  If  I  can  help  you,  I ' 

'  No  one  can  help  me !'  cries  the  other  fiercely — '  no  one 
under  God's  heaven.' 

It  is  an  outburst,  a  storm  of  passion,  as  quickly  come  as 
gone. 

Then,  in  a  twinkling  as  it  were,  the  queer,  versatile  char- 
acter changes  once  again,  and  with  cold,  insolent  eyes  she 
confronts  Cecil. 

'  It  is  /  who  would  helj)  i/oit  !'  says  she. 

There  is  a  pause. 

Cecil,  though  really  she  has  not  moved,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  step  backward,  so  great  is  her  feeling  of  repulsion. 
Her  usually  gentle  air  takes  now  a  tinge  of  hauteur. 

'  To  help  )ne  !  I  hardly  understand.  I  am  sure  ' — gravely 
— 'you  mean  to  be  kind  ;  but  I  require  no  help  from 
anyone.' 

'  And  certainly  not  from  me,  you  would  add.  Still,  the 
mouse  once  helped  the  lion,'  says  Miss  Royce,  with  a  bitter 
little  smile.  '  Well,  though  you  refuse  my  assistance,  per- 
haps you  will  listen  to  what  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  tell 
you.' 
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She  pauses,  and  Cecil's  heart  for  a  moment  contracts  witli 
a  sudden,  vague,  nameless  fear.  So  sharp  is  it  that  she  fails 
to  notice  the  growing  terrible  agitation  of  the  girl  before  her, 
who  is  compelling  herself  against  every  instinct  of  her  nature 
to  give  voice  to  her  own  degradation,  her  own  miserable 
shame,  because  once  a  man  had  been  kind  to  her.  There  is 
a  deeper  agony  in  the  recital,  in  the  fact  that  she  is  about  to 
give  her  wretched  story  to  the  woman  whom  she  had  always 
deemed  her  rival. 

For  a  moment  they  stand  facing  each  other — the  one  heart 
almost  as  much  disturbed  as  the  other.  Cecil  is  very  pale. 
JVhat  is  she  ffoinj;  to  hear  ?  From  Miss  Rovce's  whole  air 
and  manner  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  words  she  is  about 
to  utter  to  be  of  small  import.  JV/nif  is  it  ?  Why  has  she 
come  here  ?     Why  did  she  leave  so  silently,  so  mysteriously  ? 

Had  Anthony Oh,  dear  God  !  no,  not  that  !     Grant  .so 

much    mei'cy  !     Oh  !    is   not    life    imbearable    enough    with- 
out  

'  W^hat  I  am  going  to  tell  you,'  says  Maden,  in  a  voice 
harsh,  almost  uncontrollable,  'I  tell  not  for  i/oiir  sake — not  to 
save  you  a  pang — but  because  once  your  husband  was  very 
good  to  me  ;  because  he,  in  my  hour  of  need,  when  othei's 
would  have  trampled  on  me,  showed  me  nothing  but  kindness 
and  courtesy  ;  because  he  is  the  truest  gentleman,  and  the 
most  honourable,  I  have  ever  known.  As  for  you ' — slowly 
and  with  deliberation — '  I  have  always  hated  you.' 

There  is  indeed  in  her  a  passion  of  hatred  that  shakes 
her,  as  she  looks  straight  at  Cecil.  For  a  full  minute  their 
eyes  meet,  and  then,  when  Cecil  would  have  spoken, 
Maden  brushes  her  aside,  as  it  were,  by  a  wild  gesture,  and 
plunges  madly  into  the  sad — the  cruel — details  of  her  life's 
story. 

With  dreadful  calm — with  cruel  calm  to  herself — she  tells 
it,  holding  back  nothing,  suppi*essing  nothing,  and  always  very 
quiet  in  the  narration  of  it.  Once  only  she  loses  herself,  and 
that  is  during  her  account,  scant  now  and  very  brief,  of  her 
interview  with  Anthony — of  that  past  sad  night  when  she 
stepped  into  his  library  unawares,  that  night  when  he  pledged 
her  his  word  that  he  would  never  betray  the  secret  she  had 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  the  moment  when  she  talks  of  Anthony 
that  first   her  strange,  callous  manner  changes.     The  whole 
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past  rises  before  her  then — that  scene  in  the  hbrary,  and 
Anthony  offering  to  send  her  to  the  train  in  liis  own  carriage. 

'  You  !  You  !'  She  turns  like  a  small  fury  upon  Cecil. 
'  Who  are  you,  that  you  should  make  that  man's  life  a  misei-y 
to  him  .''  That  man,  your  husband,  of  whom  ' — passionately — 
'  you  are  altogether  unwoi-thy.  Oh,  I  know — I  have  heard 
everything  ;  he  did  burn  that  letter  ;  he  destroyed  it,  and  he 
did  well  in  the  doing  of  it.  He  gave  up  his  own  honour  to 
save  i/ou — you,  who  are  so  unworthy  !  I  tell  you  I  have  heard 
all,  and  ' — a  little  wildly — '  the  knowledge  has  driven  me  to  ' 
—she  grows  ghastly  pale — '  to  the  lowering  of  myself  before 
you  like  this.     He ' 

She  breaks  off  abruptly,  sobbing  wildly  in  the  very  madness 
of  her  passion  and  despair.  That  lliis  woman  should  reject  a 
love  for  which  most  women  would  be  thankful,  whilst  she,  she, 
should  be  rejected  by  him  to  whom  she  has  given  all — her 
youth,  her  love,  her  devotion — stands  out  like  a  red  blot  upon 
the  map  of  her  existence. 

A  sort  of  blind  rage  possesses  her. 

'  Why  don't  you  speak  ?'  cries  she  fiercely.  '  Has  the  truth 
been  too  much  for  you  ?  Have  you  only  iiu/r  learnt  the  value 
of  the  man  who  is  so  high  above  you  in  all  ways,  and  whose 
life  you  have  made  a  torment  to  him  ?' 

'  You  forget,'  begins  Cecil  faintly  ;  but  the  other  will  not 
hear  her. 

'  I  never  forget !' — vehemently.  '  Who  docs  ?  I  always  re- 
member. I  ' — she  stops  and  sighs  heavily,  mournfully — '  I 
shall  remember  your  husband  until  the  grave  closes  over  me.' 
She  stops  again,  and  again  sighs.  '  That  will  be  soon  ...  I 
pray.  He  ' — slowly — '  gave  me  his  oath  to  hide  my  wretched 
secret,  and  he  kept  it — kept  it,  even  when  his  own  happiness 
was  in  question.  For  ' — turning  to  Cecil — '  he  ducx  love  you  : 
loves  you  ' — with  a  most  mournful  break  in  her  voice — '  as  a 
woman  should  thank  Ciod  that  she  is  loved  !' 

She  waits  a  moment,  but  Cecil  says  nothing.  In  truth,  she 
has  been  a  little  deaf  to  Miss  Royce's  last  words,  her  former 
ones  still  ringing  in  her  mind.  A  great  peace  has  fallen  u))()n 
her  ;  the  late  dreadful  turmoil  of  her  mind  is  now  at  rest. 
'  The  most  honourable  man  !' 

'  To  me,  an  outcast,'  goes  on  Maden,  with  hasty,  trembling 
breatli,  'he  kept  his  word.  To  me,  whom  almost  anyone  else 
in  the  wide  world  would  have  ordered  out  of  his  house.      But 
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/le  gave  me  house-vooni,  and  welcome,  and  kindly  attentions. 
C)h  ' — passionatel}' — '  if  all  men  were  like  him  !'  She  breaks 
off  abruptly,  as  though  words  are  too  few  to  tell  her  meaning. 
'  He  gave  me  wine/  she  goes  on  presently,  her  voice  low  and 
faint,  '  and  food.  He  feared  I  was  cold,  and  Mould  have  had 
me  draw  nearer  to  the  fire.  He  would  even  have  sent  me  in 
his  own  carriage  to  the  train.     All  that ' — she   presses  her 

hands   to  her   eyes — '  was   nothing  beside You   see ' — 

with  a  choking;  sob — '  what  I  always  think  of  is,  that  not  once— 
not  once — during  the  recital  of  my  wretched  story — and  I  told 
him  all,  all — did  he  cast  one  glance  of  scorn  at  me.  He  ' — 
sobbing  bittei'ly  now — '  was  .sorri/  for  me.  I  could  see  that, 
though  even  l/nif  he  tried  to  keep  back  lest  it  should  hurt  me. 
But  for  the  rest  ...  if  I  had  been  the  best  woman  on  earth 
— the  most  honoured  of  his  acquaintance — he  could  not  have 
treated  me  with  greater  courtesy.     Mc  !     Me  /' 

She  stops,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  then  clasps  her 
hands  against  her  breast. 

'  Oh,  my  Ood  !'  says  she,  with  a  sudden  sharp  cry.  '  How 
I  have  requited  him  !' 

She  is  crying  now  most  desolately,  poor  thing ! 

'  Don't  cry  like  that — don't !'  cries  Cecil  suddenly. 

She  is  very  white.  Oh,  how  she  has  misjudged  and  bitterly 
wronged  the  man  whose  only  fault  arose  out  of  loving  her  too 
well !     And  iras  it  a  fault  ? 

'  It  is  a  relief,'  says  Miss  Royce,  with  a  still,  sullen  air. 
'Sometimes  I  cannot  cry.  Now  you  know  all,  Mrs.  Ver- 
schoyle — how  I  have  wronged  you,  hurt  you,  destroyed  all 
your  married  happiness  !' 

'  Oh  no  ' — ^faintly — 'not  all  !      I  pi*ay  God  not  all.' 

An  anguished  expression  grows  upon  Cecil's  face. 

'  If  I  could  pray,  that  would  be  my  prayer,  too,'  says  the 
girl,  '  because  your  hapjjiness  involves  hix.  But ' — forlornly — 
'  I  never  pray  now.  It  has  been  all  my  fault — I  know  that. 
Still  ...  I  have  suffered  for  it,  and' — slowly,  miserably, 
iiopelessly — 'shall  always  suffer.' 

She  looks  steadily  for  a  moment  at  Cecil,  then,  with  a  little 
gesture  that  niig/ii  be  a  farewell,  turns  away  and  walks  rapidly 
in  the  direction  that  Avill  lead  her  from  the  Fir  Wood  to  the 
open  road  beyond. 

'Where  are  you  going  .^'  cries  Cecil  quickly. 

Miss  Royce  glances  back. 
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'  To  " — grimly—'  find  him  !' 

'  Oh  !  but  not  now ' — with  earnest  entreaty  ;  '  you  look  tired 
— ill.  Miss  Royce  ' — she  goes  to  lier,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
holds  it  with  an  eager  pressure.  '  Miss  Royce,  you  miixf  not 
go  to-night.  Oh,  my  poor  girl  !' — she  draws  her  to  her — 
'  stay  with  me  and  get  rest  and  sti'ength.' 

'  Stay  with  i/un  !'  The  gii*l  recoils  from  her,  her  face  the 
colour  of  death.  '  You  ask  me  to  stay  beneath  iiuur  i"oof !' 
She  leans  forward  as  if  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  Cecil's  face. 
'Does  that  mean' — faintly — 'that  you  could  forgive  me?' 
Here  she  turns  aside,  })oor  soul !  as  if  shrinking  from  the 
audacious  thought  conveyed  in  her  words.  '  No,  no  ' — in  a 
stifled  waj' — '  that  would  be  impossible  !' 

'  Nothing  is  impossible,'  says  Cecil,  very  gently,  still  holding 
her  hand.  'You  have,  I  know,  injured  me  in  the  past,  but 
you  have  given  me  courage,  hope,  faith  for  the  future.  You 
have  given  me  what  no  one  else  on  earth  could — renewed 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  man  I  have  mai'ried.' 

'  To  have  doubted  Iiidi  !' 

Miss  Royce's  voice  is  so  low — it  is,  indeed,  more  a  whisper 
to  herself  than  anything  else — that  only  Cecil  could  have 
heard  it. 

'  Yes,  I  know.  My  sin  ' — tremulously — '  is  greater  than 
yours,  and  yet  I  dare  to  dream  of  forgiveness.  You  have 
lifted  a  load  from  my  heart,  and  ' — a  little  brokenly — '  even  if 
my  husband  can  not  forgive  me,  still,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Do  you  know  ' — softly — '  I  have  prayed  on  my 
knees  night  by  night  for  the  knowledge  you  have  given  me 
to-day,  little  thinking  that  you  would  be  the  one  to  set  my 
heart  at  rest.' 

Miss  Royce,  whose  hand  up  to  this  has  been  lying  passively 
in  Cecil's  kindly  grasp,  now  tightens  her  fingers  on  hers  with 
a  vehemence  that  is  full  of  passionate  hope. 

'  ^'ou  love  him,  then — your  husband  ?     Not — the  other.''' 

'My  husband,'  says  Cecil  faintly,  '  and  no  other.' 

'Ah  !' — with  a  little  wild  laugh — 'then  you  can  forgive.' 

'There  shall  be  no  (juestion  of  forgiveness  between  us  two,' 
says  Cecil  firmly. 

'  ^  ou  forget ' 

'  I  forget  all  but  the  one  great  thing — that  you  have  given 
me  hope  when  ho])e  seemed  dead.' 

Suddenly  Maden   flings   herself  on   her  knees   before   her. 
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and,  clasping-  her  knees,  buries  her  face  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

'  Oh,  to  be  like  you  !'  she  whispers,  in  the  saddest,  the  most 
forlorn  way.  Her  voice,  her  whole  air,  her  very  position, 
suffffests  that  most  terrible  of  all  words — forsaken  !  '  And 
yet ' — clinging  closer — '  if  you  knew  all  you  might  well  pity 
me.  My  father — even  my  mother — forsook  me  !  I  was  a 
burden  to  them,  so  one  night  they  left  me  alone — a  little 
child,  a  mere  baby — in  the  street.  A  good  Avoman  found  me 
— tired,  weeping  in  an  archway — lost!  .  .  .  Lost!' — with 
indescribable  bitterness — '  as  I  have  ever  been — as  I  am  now 
— for  ever !  She  took  me  home,  and  sent  me  to  an  industrial 
school.  I  seldom  saw  her,  though  she  was  my  protectress. 
You  see,  nobody — not  even  she — cared  for  me.  She  got  me 
work  later  on,  but  died  a  month  after  I  came  here  to  be 
governess  to  Jinnie.' 

'  And  your  parents  .''' 

Cecil  has  drawn  her  uj)  to  her  feet,  and  is  looking  at 
her  anxiously,  kindly. 

'  I  heard  of  them  once — twice.  As  years  went  by  they  .  .  . 
were  well  to  do,  at  all  events.' 

'  Then  why  not ' 

'  They  cast  me  off,'  interrupts  the  girl  with  indescribable 
hauteur,  '  and  I  cast  them  off — for  ever  !' 

'  Poor,  poor  child  !'  says  Cecil,  thinking  of — seeing — the 
figure  of  the  little  forsaken  one,  running  here  and  thei'e 
terrified  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  the  London  streets. 

'  Mrs.  \'erschoyle,'  says  the  girl,  her  strange  black  eyes 
glowing  with  a  sudden  fervour,  '  I  think  Ciod  will  love  fiou 
always  ;  as  for  me,  I  was  fore-doomed.  Do  you  know  what 
my  real  name  is  ?  Maden  you  have  always  heard,  but  that 
was  because  I  was  ashamed  of  the  other.  Xo  ;  don't  touch 
me!  They  christened  me'  —  she  shrinks  backwards,  and 
covers  her  ftice  with  her  hands — '  Magdalen  !' 

A  deep,  terrible  sigh  breaks  from  the  hidden  lips. 

'  See  how  I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny  !' 

There  is  a  moment's  dreadful  pause.  Then  Cecil,  going 
quickly  to  her,  in  the  great  beauty  of  her  nature,  takes  her  in 
her  arms. 

'  All  that  is  as  nothing,'  says  she.  '  One  fault !  One  ! 
And  to  be  condemned  for  ever  !     No  ;  it  is  unjust.' 

*  It  is  just,'  says  the  girl  with  strange  soleiTinity.     '  I  have 
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sinned,  and  I  am  condemned,  and  my  sin  has  found  me  out. 
I  told  you  I  had  suffered.  Who  ' — wildly — '  )vho  has  suffered 
as  I  have  done  }  He — the  man  I  loved — the  man  '—passion- 
ately—' I  love,  and   shall  love  for  ever— he '     She  stops 

dead  short.  '  He  cares  nothing  for  me  now,'  says  she  in  a 
low  tone,  cruel  in  the  intensity  of  its  hopeless  misery.  '  He 
has  forgotten  .  .  .  the  old  days  .  .  .  my  love  for  him.  Mrs. 
\'erschoyle  ' — bursting  out  madly — 'if  hell  isn't  worse  than 
what  I  have  been  enduring  for  the  past  six  months,  I  think ' 
— with  a  wan  smile — '  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it !' 

'  You  shall  not  go  then-,'  says  Cecil,  holding  her  with  her  arms, 
if  I  can  prevent  it.      Come  back  with  me  now,  and  I ' 

'  No  !'  She  breaks  away  violently.  '  I  cannot — I  will  not 
— go  with  you.  Mrs.  \'erschoyle,  don't  think  me  ungrateful. 
It  is  only  .  .   .  that ' 

She  fails  to  go  on. 

'  At  least,  you  will  tell  me  where  you  are  going  ?  You  will 
give  me  your  address  .'*'  says  Cecil,  very  gently. 

'  For  to-night,  yes  ;  and — if  you  will  deign  to  write  to  me, 
I  shall  let  you  know  where  I  am  from  time  to  time.  1 
want  to  know  ' — earnestly — '  that  all  is  well  with — Mr.  \>r- 
schoyle' — she  hesitates;  the  old  hate  dies  hard,  but  at  this, 
the  last,  the  supreme  moment,  she  conquers  it — '  and  witli 
you,  too.' 

'  I  shall  write,'  says  Cecil. 

For  a  moment  they  stand  so,  a  tilm  of  tears  making  each 
face  dim  to  the  other.  Then  Cecil,  whose  nature  is  the  larger, 
leans  forward  and  presses  a  kiss  upon  Miss  Royce's  cheek. 
She  hardly  knows  if  it  is  returned,  but  the  girl's  fingers  have 
tightened  on  her  arm,  and  her  eyes  are  eloquent  with  emotion 
as  she  releases  herself.     She  turns  at  once. 

A  little  later  the  mists  of  the  growing  night  swallow  her  up. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

'  I  will  face  thy  wrath  though  it  bite  a.s  a  sword.' 

Cecil,  having  waited  to  see  the  last  of  the  little  slim  figure 
as  it  disappeared  round  the  wooded  corner,  turns  slowly  home- 
wards.    A  turn   in  the  trees  brings  her,  to  her  horror,  her 
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dismay,  face  to  face  witli  Anthony.  He  had  remembered  that 
conversation  last  night,  and  had  come  here  Avith  an  unde- 
veloped hope  of  being  allowed  to  walk  back  with  her.  He 
comes  quickly  forward. 

'  Who  was  that  you  were  speaking  to  }'  asks  he. 

'  Miss  Royce.' 

She  speaks  breathlessly.  Her  late  emotion  is  still  heavy 
upon  her  ;  and  to  meet  /li/ii— now — of  all  the  people  in  the 
world  ! 

'  Miss  Royce  !  What  brought  her  here  }  And  to-day  of  all 
days  !'  He  looks  astonished.  '  Did  she  come  to  tell  you, 
then  ?' 

He  speaks  quite  casually,  with  considerable  surpi-ise,  but 
nothing  very  much  out  of  the  way. 

Cecil  lifts  her  large,  excited  eyes  to  his.  Does  he  kiiair 
.   .   .  and  yet  speak  like  this  ? 

'  Yes,  she  came  to  tell  me.' 

'  But ' — puzzled — '  why  i/o/i  ?  I  quite  understood  she  had 
an  undying  dislike  to  you.' 

'  Dislike  or  no  dislike,'  cries  Cecil  vehemently,  '  surely  I 
was  the  first  ])erson  who  should  be  told— who  should  have 
been  told  long  ago.  It  was  cruel,  wicked,  to  keep  me  in  the 
dark.' 

Verschoyle's  face  grows  cold. 

'  True  ;  you  should  indeed  have  been  the  fii'st  to  hear  of 
it,  your  interest  in  Fenton  being  so  deep.' 

'  Interest  in  him — a  man  who ' 

'  A  man  whom  you  loved  !'     His  tone  is  contemptuous. 

'  Did  I  ever  love  him .'''  says  she  miserably. 

She  has  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  good,  strong,  not  handsome, 
but  distinctly  well-bred  face  above  her,  and  an  agony  of 
regret  wakes  within  her  heart.     Oh,  it  is  //li.s-  man  she  loves. 

'  Not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.' 

Oh,  to  what  low  depths  she  must  have  fallen  to  have  even 
believed  that  once  she  did  love  Sidney  !  .  .  .  And  yet  she 
/tad  loved  him — in  a  sense. 

'  I  leave  that  to  you,'  says  Verschoyle  coldly,  indifferently. 

'  Oh,  don't  cover  me  with  shame  !'  cries  she,  her  mind  half 
mad  as  she  dwells  on  Maden's  late  revelations.  '  I  roi/ld  not 
have  loved  lum — I  could  not !' 
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'  Your  agitation  ' — with  a  bitter  smile — '  belies  your  words  ; 
it  argues  otherwise.  This  news  of  his  intended  marriage 
with  Miss  Royce — a  very  respectable  step  on  his  part,  in  my 
opinion — has  evidently  upset  you.' 

'  Hi.s  marriage — with  Miss  Royce — Anthony  !'  She  takes  a 
step  nearer  to  him.     '  I.s  he  going  to  marry  her .''' 

'  So  it  seems.  I  am  sorry  ' — with  a  cynical  lifting  of  his 
shoulders — '  to  confirm  the  bad  news  she  has  evidently  told  yon, 
but  it  is  quite  true.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  that  I  got 
by  this  afternoon's  post  that  he  has  come  in  for  a  legacy  ol' 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  A  small  thing,  but  .  .  .  well, 
it  opens  out  possibilities  in  other  lands.  Australia  is  the  land, 
I  think ;  and  he  tells  me  he  means  to  marry  Miss  Royce  and 
take  her  out  there  with  him.' 

'  To  marry  her  !'  repeats  Cecil,  as  if  dazed. 

'  No  doubt ' — witli  a  very  unpleasant  smile — '  you  are 
surprised  ;  but,  you  know,  "  Men  are  constant  never."  This 
fact  of  his  marrying  may  surprise  you — distress  you,  even  ' — 
mockingly.  '  But  what  surprises  me  is,  how  did  Miss  Royce 
hear  of  the  money  left  him,  and  his  decision  with  regard  to 
her  ?  The  news  is  not  really  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  he 
said  in  his  letter  to  me  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  com- 
municate with  her,  because  he  did  not  know  where  she  was. 
Yet,  as  you  say,  she  came  here  to-day  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.' 

'No,  no,'  says  Cecil,  her  voice  low  and  choking  ;  'it  was  not 
that  she  came  to  tell  me.' 

•What,  then,  if  I  may  presume' — with  lifted  broAvs — 'to 

ask  r 

'  She  came  to  tell  me  ' — she  jmuses  and  struggles  with  her- 
self—' all  r 

'  She  told  you  t'     His  face  has  changed  to  a  dull  red. 

'J// '—faintly. 

Verschoyle  makes  a  strange   gesture.      He   walks   away 
yard  or  so  and  stands  a  while,  and  then  comes  back  to  her. 

'  It  is  too  late,'  says  he. 

'  I  know  it.'  The  little  unborn  hope  that  was  in  her  mind 
now  dies.  No  ;  he  will  never  forgive.  '  I  do  not  hope  for 
forgiveness,  but ' — in  a  stifled  tone — '  grant  me  justice  at  least.' 
She  steps  nearer  to  him,  and  holds  out  her  hands,  supplicating 
him.  '  Surely,  .v/^/v7//  I  should  have  been  /fVr/,'  says  she,  her 
lovely  eyes  resting  upon  his,  reproach  in  their  depths.     '  I  was 
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your  wife — I  had  a  full  right  to  your  confidence.  However 
sacred  your  promise  was  to  that  unhappy  girl,  still  ...  I 
mean  ' — stammering  nervously — '  mij  happiness  should  have 
been  more  to  you  than  hers.' 

'  I  could  not  see  that  your  happiness  was  involved ' — 
coldly. 

'  You  must  have  seen  it.  How  ' — passionately — '  could 
any  woman  know  happiness,  living  with  a  man  whose  honour 
she  had  just  cause  to  doubt .''  I  entreated  you  that  night — you 
remember — for  an  explanation,  and  you  refused  to  give  it. 
What  could  your  refusal  seem  to  me  but  confirmation  of  your 
guilt  ?  Oh,  I  should — I  should  have  been  told.  I  have  not 
been  treated  well,  Anthony — not  fairly.  I  am  not  pleading 
Avith  you  ;  I  am  only  stating  my  case,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Oh,  I  know' — with  vehement  impatience — 'I  know  the 
ordinary  codes  of  honour — a  promise,  a  word  given,  is  not  to 
be  revoked  ;  but  all  these  past  months  .  .  .  surely  you  might 
have  found  some  means  of  desti-oying  the  terrible  doubt  that 
was  in  my  heai't.' 

'Belief!'— bitterly. 

'  As  you  will  ;  that  does  not  alter  the  question.  But  when 
I  was  your  wife ' 

'  You  ' — he  interrupts  her  contemjituously — '  were  never  my 
wife.'  He  waits  for  an  answer,  but  none  coming,  he  goes  on: 
'  Xot  for  one  moment  during  the  farce  of  our  married  life  have 
you  ever,  by  word  or  sign,  shown  yourself  sympathetic  to  me. 
On  the  evening  of  our  marriage-day,  when  you  discovered 
that  I  had  withheld  the  letter  that  would  have  wedded  you  to 
the  profligate  and  scoundrel  whom  you  loved ' 

'  That  is  not  true ' 

'  You  cast  me  off.  What  is  not  true  !'  cries  he,  turning  upon 
her  with  ill-subdued  rage  within  his  eyes.  '  That  you  did  not 
love  him .''' 

'Not  then  ' — faintly  ;  '  })erhaps  before — I ' 

'  Pshaw  !' — savagely.  '  You,  who  are  so  desirous  for  honour 
at  all  hazards,  see  that  you  do  not  perjui'e  yourself!  See, 
too  ' — disdainfully — 'that  you  do  not  act  the  hypocrite.' 

'  You  are  going  a  little  too  far,'  says  she  in  a  low  tone. 

'  I  would  only  warn  you  not  to  pretend  to  a  friendship  for 
me — now  the  truth  has  been  laid  bare — that  you  never 
felt.' 

'  I  never  pretend  to  anything,'  returns  she  haughtily.     '  I 
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desire  only  to  apologize  to  you  for  any  annoyance  I  may  have 
caused  you  in  the  past  ;  to  acknowledge  I  was  entirely  wrong- 
in  my  judgment  of  you;  to  acknowledge,  also,  my  sense  ot 
your  kindness,  your  nobility,  to  that  poor  girl  on  the  night 
when  .   .   .   she  found  herself  abandoned  .   .   .   and  for  nic  !' 

'  And  for  ijoii  !     You  find  solace  in  that  thought?'  says  he. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  say  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  disgraceful 
thing.  But  the  man's  heart  is  sore  within  him,  and  he  speaks 
out  of  the  bitterness  of  it. 

'That  is  unworthy  of  you,'  returns  she  quietly,  though  her 
face  is  very  pale.  '  I  think  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  by-and-b} . 
If  you  will  not  accept  my  apology,  Anthony,  nothing  more 
need  be  said.  And,  indeed ' — calmly  now,  and  with  admirable 
indifference,  seeing  that  her  heart  is  in  mad  revolt — '  I  am 
thinking  more  of  the  poor  girl  Avho  has  just  left  me  than  of 
your  or  my  affairs.  Her  face  haunts  me.  What  terrible 
misery  she  has  endured  !     \Miat  treachery  !     What  deceit  !' 

Verschoyle  regards  her  with  a  grim  smile. 

'And  the  traitor,  the  deceiver,  is  the  man  whose  lightest 
suggestion  you  allowed  to  overweight  your  many  years'  know- 
ledge of  me  and  of  my  chai*acter. ' 

'  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me,'  says  she.  '  You  will  not 
accept  the  grief,  the  remorse,  I  feel.  Are  they  not  abject 
enough  }  You  have  refused  me  your  forgiveness  ;  yet  only 
to-day  I  knew  all — only  to-day  Miss  Royce  laid  bare  to  me 
her  miserable  story,  and  told  me  of  how  you — you  alone  had 
helped  her.' 

'  Any  man  on  earth  would  have  helped  her  under  the 
circumstances.  I  beg  ' — Avith  a  cynical  smile — '  you  will  not 
put  me  on  a  pedestal  for  so  small  an  act  of  courtesy.' 

'  It  was  not  so  small.'  She  looks  at  him  very  gently,  if 
coldly  ;  and  he  looks  back  at  her  with  a  miserable  rage  in  his 
eyes.  '  You  kept  her  secret  all  these  months  against  your  own 
interest,  your  own  happiness.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  says  he.  It  is  even  a  crueller 
thrust  than  the  last,  but  his  heart,  half  broken  for  six  months, 
strikes  now  against  the  thought  of  hope  and  comfort.  '  You 
have  found  out  to-day  that  I  am  not  altogether  vile,'  says  he, 
'  but  you  have  found  it  out  six  months  too  late.  You  accuse 
me  of  keeping  you  in  the  dark,  of  refusing  to  confide  in' — 
with  a  short  and  bitter  laugli  '  my  wife  !  And  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  what  you  say.      I   could  have  done  all   that.      I 
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cuuld  have  betrayed  to  you  the  mfamy  of  the  man  you  loved, 
the  man  ' — fiercely — '  you  love.  I  could  have  broken  my 
promise  to  that  unhappy  girl  ;  but  for  what  ?  .  .  .  For  you  ! 
You,  who  scorned,  rejected  me  ;  who  consented  to  marry  me 
without  loving  me,  and  who,  at  one  word  from  the  man  you 
did  love,  flung  me  aside  like  an  old  letter.' 

'  You  will  misjudge  me  to  the  end,  I  know.' 

'  I  should  not ' — with  a  contemptuous  smile — '  presume  to 
judge  you.  Consider  how  far  wiser  your  judgment  of  Fenton 
was  than  mine.  For  example,  i/ou  saw  some  grains  of  virtue 
in  him  ;  I  did  not.  And  yet  he  is  now  going  to  marry  Miss 
Royce,  and  of  his  own  free  will,  too.  To  retrieve  a  fault  is  to 
have  it  half  condoned.  Fenton  must  now  be  stamped  as  a 
model  of  all  the  virtues  ;  and  you  alone  read  him  rightly  from 
the  first.  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  impugn  your  powers  of 
judgment }'     He  laughs  a  little  harshly. 

'  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  more,'  says  Cecil 
gently,  but  with  dignity.  'And  yet  a  last  word  must  be  said. 
The  evening  of  the  day  we  were  married,  Anthony,  you 
suggested  a  separation.  ...  I  would  not  hear  of  it  then — but 
now  ?' 

There  is  a  long,  an  eloquent  pause.  '  It  shall  be  as  you 
wish  this  time,'  says  he. 

He  turns  abruptl}',  and,  striding  across  the  meadow  on  his 
left,  is  soon  lost  to  view. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

'  Ah,  when  shades  fell  to  light  succeeding, 
I  scarcely  dared  look  round  : 
"  Love  lies  bleeding  "  was  all  my  pleading  ; 
Heart's  ease  I  found.' 

Cecil  had  dressed  for  dinner,  and  then  sent  a  message  to  say 
she  would  not  be  down  ;  she  had  a  headache,  she  told  her 
maid — a  bad  headache — and  there  was  no  untruth  in  her 
words.  To  meet  him  face  to  face,  on  such  a  conventional 
occasion,  with  all  these  tragic  possibilities  before  her — 
separation  from  him,  condemnation  by  her  friends,  isolation 
for  the  rest  of  her  life — was  inipossible  to  her.  And  in  the 
growing  moonlight  of  this  August  night  she  sat  in  the  window 
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of  her  room  until  all  seemed  still  in  the  life  downstairs.  The 
movements  of  the  servants  going  to  and  fro  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  the  calm — the  peaceful  silence  of  the  cold  sweet  moon — 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the  house,  and  taken  it  into  its 
possession. 

How  still,  how  unspeakably  quiet,  everything  is  !  Where 
can  he  be  ?  In  the  library,  perhai)s.  Thinking — thinking  .  .  . 
as  she  is,  too  I 

But  not  as  she  is.  His  thoughts,  no  doubt,  are  glad — filled 
with  joy  at  the  knowledge  that  soon  she  will  be  out  of  his  life 
for  ever.  Gone  !  Put  aside  !  A  woman  to  be  remembered 
with  hatred,  if  remembered  at  all. 

And  yet  once  he  had  loved  her  !  And  with  a  great  love  I  .  .  . 
Oh,  if  she  had  only  known  !  Was  ever  Avoman  so  cruelly 
treated  .^  Did  ever  woman  so  cruelly  treat  a  man  who  loved 
her? 

Death  is  a  good  thing  sometimes. 

The  night  attracts  her.  Rising  languidly,  she  covers  her 
neck  and  arms  with  a  little  soft  cloak  of  white  silk,  and,  going 
downstairs,  walks  into  a  dainty  pleasaunce  of  many-coloured 
beds. 

'  The  silent  night,  and  this  fair  moon, 
And  these,  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train,' 

seem  to  lay  the  gentle  hand  of  healing  on  her  troubled  spirit. 

With  a  sigh  she  passes  by  the  beds  of  sleeping  flowers,  and, 
skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  passes  into  a  larger 
garden  beyond,  and  so  into  the  shrubbery. 

Almost  with  her  foot  upon  the  entrance  to  it  she  stops, 
feeling  as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body  has  ceased  to 
flow.  There,  in  the  moonlight,  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  warm  sward,  lies  \"erschoyle,  fast  aslee}). 

At  first  the  knowledge  that  he  is  sleeping  does  not  come  to 
her,  and  the  silent,  motionless  figure  strikes  her  with  dread. 
The  one  thought,  death,  is  u})permost. 

Then  reason  returns  to  her ;  her  pulses  now  beat  fast  and 
furiously,  and  with  silent  but  (piick  steps  she  advances  to  his 
side. 

Presently  she  drops  upon  her  knees  and,  bending  over  him, 
looks  with  sad  eyes  upon  his  face.  Truth,  honesty,  earnest- 
ness— all  these  are  writ  large  upon  it.      But  in  deejier  print 
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Remorse  almost  overwhelms  her  as  she  gazes.  It  is  she  who 
has  brought  him  to  this.  It  is  she  who  has  destroyed  his  life. 
It  is  because  of  her^  whom  he  has  loved^  that  grief  thus  mars 
him. 

She  leans  closer — closer  still.  .  .  .  He  is  asleep.  He  will 
not  know.  Closer  again,  and  now  her  lips  have  pressed  with 
eager  swiftness  the  closed  lids. 

Soft  as  the  pressure  is,  it  rouses  him.  He  opens  his  eyes, 
and  she,  transfixed  by  fear  of  her  own  daring,  still  remains 
leaning  over  him,  her  eyes  meeting  his.  In  his  half-conscious- 
ness— seeing  those  dear  eyes  so  near  him — he  flings  out  his 
arms  to  catch  her. 

Cecil's  breath  comes  quickly.  Ah,  he  docs  love  her  still, 
then !  He  does  !  And  even  when,  as  all  his  senses  in  a 
second  more  return  to  him,  he  draws  back  the  caressing  arms, 
and  springs  quickly  to  his  feet,  she  does  not  feel  daunted.  His 
^  first  thought  on  waking  had  meant  love  for  her;  his  second  .  .  . 
But  '  first  thoughts  are  truest,'  though  '  second  thoughts  '  may 
be  '  best.' 

He  has  risen  to  his  feet,  but  she  still  remains  upon  her 
knees.  The  moonlight  is  full  upon  her,  lighting  up  her  beau- 
tiful face,  and  showing  the  tears  that  sparkle  in  her  heavy 
eyes. 

'  What  brought  you  here  .''  asks  he  unsteadily. 

'  I  don't  knoAV.  Chance,  perhaps.  Or  God  !'  She  makes 
a  little  gesture.      '  Anthony  .   .   .  forgive  me  !' 

'  Don't  kneel  there,'  says  he  hoarsely. 

'  Let  me  !  It  is  my  proper  place  !'  There  is  indescribable 
dignity  in  her  whole  air,  in  spite  of  her  lowly  posture. 
'  Anthony  !      Try  to  forgive  me  !' 

Stooping,  he  draws  her  up,  almost  roughly,  to  her  feet. 

*  It  is  hard  !'  says  he,  in  a  stifled  tone.  '  How  can  I  forgive 
you  ?  How  can  you  dare  ask  for  forgiveness  .''  Do  you  know 
what  I  have  suffered  during  all  these  past  interminable 
months.'"'  His  voice  is  trembling  with  a  sort  of  smothered 
rage  and  passion  and  despair. 

'  If  anyone  could  know  it,  I  am  that  one,'  says  she.  She 
presses  her  hand  involuntarily  against  her  breast,  as  though  to 
still  some  dreadful  pain.     '  I  .   .   .   suffered  too.' 

'Your  suffei'ing' — stei'nly — 'was  of  your  own  making.' 

'  Does  that  make  it  the  less  bitter  Y  cries  she,  and  then 
suddenly,  as  if  realizing  that  all   hojie  is  at  an  end,  that  (his 
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tone  being  so  cold  and  unforgiving)  she  has  indeed  worked 
out  her  own  undoing,  that  she  has  killed  his  love  for  her,  she 
bursts  into  tears,  sobbing  pitifully. 

'  Oh,  it  is  all  over  !'  cries  she.  '  I  have  said  all  1  can.  I 
have  said  I  was  sorry.  I  have  said  everything.  .  .  .  But  you 
will  not  forgive  me.' 

'  How  can  you  expect  it  !'  exclaims  he  passionately. 

And  yet,  when  now  she  turns  away,  with  a  heart-broken 
gesture  of  farewell,  his  arms  all  at  once  close  round  her, 
holding  her,  forbidding  her  to  go. 

'  You  have  scorned  me.  You  have  trodden  me  under  foot. 
You  don't  deserve  that  I ' 

'I  know  it.'     She  is  clinging  to  him. 

'  Just  now  I  heard  you  say  '■ — one  of  his  arms  has  slipped 
round  her  white  neck,  from  which  the  silken  cloak  has  fallen 
to  the  ground,  leaving  her  beautiful  naked  arms  and  throat 
free  to  the  moonbeams — '  that  you  had  said  cveri/thiiig  to  me. 
One  thing  you  have  never  said — that  you  love  me.' 

'  Oh,  I  do — I  do  !  I  was  mad — 1  was  Avicked  I  Oh,  dai'ling, 
darling,  trv  to  love  me  again  !' 


CHAPTER  LX. 

'Now  all  is  said,  aud  all  being  said  .   .   .' 

A  FEW  days  later,  Mr.  Browne,  who  is  now  in  the  safe  shelter 
of  the  Engadine,  having  found  his  attentions  to  the  fair  Ethel 
leading  to  very  undesired  results,  receives  the  following 
letter  : 

'  The  Towers, 

'  Friday. 

'  Dear,  good  Dicky ' 

'  She  must  be  mad,  whoever  she  is,'  says  Dick}-  to  himself, 
when  he  gazes,  with  an  astonished  eye,  on  the  second  adjective. 
'  But  they  are  all  awfully  mad,  as  a  rule.' 

Then  he  glances,  for  curiosity's  sake,  at  the  address  of  the 
sender  of  this  remarkable  tribute  to  his  unknown  virtues,  and 
saying,  '  Oh,  my  goodness  !'  or  something  worse,  sets  his  mind 
to  the  reading  of  the  letter. 
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'  Dear,  good  Dicky, 

'  I  now  know  what  you  meant  by  sending  me  to  see  the 
heavens  from  the  old  oak-tree.  It  was  to  give  me  heaven  ! 
Can't  I  give  tjou  something,  you  best  of  friends  ? 

'  Always  yours, 

'  Cecil  Verschovle.' 

'  So  that's  all  I'ight !'  says  Mr.  Browne,  with  a  sigh  of  i-elief. 
'  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  send  'em  a  second  wedding-present. 
Might  take  it  badly,  though.'  He  gets  up.  '  Wonder  what 
the  deuce  they  are  going  to  give  us  for  breakfast  to-day  .^  It's 
been  the  same  old  game  for  the  past  week.  I'll  cut  it  if  there 
isn't  any  change  this  morning.'  He  drums  idly  upon  the 
table  near  him.  '  By  George  !  but  I'm  glad  about  old  Tony  !' 
says  he. 


THE     END. 
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The  Charm,  and  olher  Drawing-room  Plays.   By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  H.  POLLOCK. 

With  50  Ul-ustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  JULE  GOODMAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6,/. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  IlhiSrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  «.  &d. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JelTeries.    V.'ith  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 
Blr  Richard  Whittington.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3X.  6A 
Gaspard  de  Goligny.    ^\■lth  a  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  art  Unen,  3^.  6.1. 
The  Art  of  Fiction.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  top,  i.r.  net. 
As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Essays  and  Hlstoriettes.     Crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  tT..  6s. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6a.  eacn. 
London.    With  123  Illustrations. 
Westminster.      With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,   R.E.,  and  130  Illustrations  by 

William  Patten  and  others. 
South    London.      With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.   WalkUR,  R.E.,  and  118  Illustratioin. 
East    London.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  W.^LKER.  and  53  Illustrations  by  P.-IU. 

May.  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  Joseph  Pennell. 
Jerusalem  :  The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.    By  Walter  Besan'T  and  E.  II.  PALMER.      Fourth 
Edition,     With  a  new  Cliapter,  a  Map,  and  11  Illustrations. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  Publishers,  iti  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.      3 
Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  3s.  6J.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Red  Spider. |     Eve.  ^ 

Beaconsfield,  Lord.     By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  55. 


Bechstein    (Ludwig).— As    Pretty    as    Seven,   and  other  German 

Stories.    With  Additional  Talcs  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RlCHTliW-    Square 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  6ii. :  gilt  edges,  ts.  6(f. 

Bennett  (Arnold),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel ;  X  Fantasia  on  Modern  Themes.   |    Anna  of  the  Five  Towns. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Bennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo.  cl.  limp,  25. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  Austin  Dobson,    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6^/. 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J-.  6./. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Bill  Nye's  Comic  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illus- 

trations  by  F.  OPPI-R.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  v.  6J. 

Bindloss  (Harold),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gi:t  top,  65.  each. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat.  |        The  Conceasion-Hu'nt^rs, 

Ainslie's  Ju-Ju  :  A  Romance  of  the  Hinterland.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6<i. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back  ts. 

Bodk7ii~(^TTM7D.,~K.C.~)7  Books  by. 

Dora  Myrl,  tha  Lady  Detective.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.6d.;  picture  cluth,  fl^t  back,  2s. 
Shlllelagn  and  Shamrock.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  5rf. 


Bourget  (Paul). — A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  John  de  Villiers. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3J.  6tf. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants:  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.     With  32  Illus- 
trations.    Crovwi  .^;vo.  cl'>th.  3J.  61/. 
English  Newspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  History  of  IournaIisi:i.    Two  Vols.,  deniv  8vo,  ciotli,  25J. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  m. 


Boyd. — A  Versailles  Christmas=tide.    By  Mary  Stuart  Bovd.  With 

53  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hn^f),     l-\ap.  410.  cloth  jjiit  and  gfilt  ton,  6s. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  2j.  each. 

Chroriicles  of  No-Man's  Land.    |        Camp  Notes.        |         Savage  Li'o. 


Brand    (John).— Observations   on    Popular  Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating  the  Ori!;in  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sii 
H.n.NRY  I'l.I.I.-;.     Crown  Svo.  cluth.  3r.  61'. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— .Slum  Silhouettes:  Stones  of  London 

I.ile.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3^-  6.1'. 

Brewer's  (Rev.  Dr.)   Dictionaries.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6i.  each. 

The  Reader's   Handbook  of  Famou.-;  Names  in   Fiction,  Allusions,  References. 

Proverbs,   Plots,  Stories,  and   Poems.    A  .N'cw  Edtion,  Revised. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Re.  listic,  and  Dogmatic. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Mope  of  the  Christian.     With  Mates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  G.M.ii.uo,  Tycho  Br.a.he,  .and  Keplek,    WitJi  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Bright  (Florence).— A  Girl  Capitalist.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6j. 


Brillat=Savarin.— Gastronomy    as   a  Fine   Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  AN'DHRSON,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  is. 

Bryden  (H.  A.).— An    Exiled   Scot:  A  Romance.     With  a  Frontis- 

pjece,  by  J^S.  CkOMPTO.N,  R.I.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6</. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.     With  gt  Illu.strations. 

Po»*t  Hvo,  illiisu.^teil  boanis.  2S,  ;  clciili  limp.  2s.  6./. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.     Ileniy  8vo.  cloth  e.ttra,  ^s.  6.f. 
Melancholy  Anatomisadi  An  Abridgment  of  burton's  Anatomy.    Post  8vo,  laU'Cl.,  at.  id. 


4    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PubtJahers,  til  St.  xMartln's  Lane,  London.  W.C- 

Portrait  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  12s. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.     .    . 
A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  11  Illustrations  by 

LadjT  KllpatrloH.         iF'^J'',.I**'^''^i*i?v 

The   Martyrdom    ot   Madeline.     With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOl'ER- 


Annan  Water.  |  Fo^tglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.  I  Bachel  Dene. 
Matt  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravnn.     Witli  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.    With  Frontispiece 
The  Heir  of  Llnne.  1  Woman  and  the  Man. 


Red  and  White  Heather. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  M.  each.  .     ,  .  „    ,  .,,.  r-,.„nt  wivor 

I        Andromeda:  An  Idyll  of  the  Great  Kivcr. 

The  Shadow  ot  the  Sword     Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 
The  Charlatan.    By  robuk.  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  a 
Frontispiece  by  T.  k  ROBINSON,  3^.  6.1. ;  post  8yo.  picture  boards.  2.. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ed.  each. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2X.  each  ;  cloth  hmp,  2s.  ^''-^ach.  Deemster. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.   I        A  Son  of  Hagar.  1       The  Deemaier. 

Alio  I  IBRARY  EDITIONS  of  the  three  nov.U,  set  in  new  type,  crown  8vo,  bound  uniform  with 
nihi^rhJriQflan  67  each-  and  CHFAP  POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  8vo,  portrait-cover,  6  >■.  eacl.- 
aL^  t^e'FfNE%";pEk  EdiVion  of  The  Deemster,  pott  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  a.,  net;  .eather.  g.lt 
edges,  y.  net. ^ — -       r 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).-The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince' Privateer.     Post  Svo.  picture  boards,  2f. . 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The   Past.   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-West.     By  E.  B.  OSBORN.  B.A.     With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  M. 

Captain    Coienet,    Soldier   of   the    Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  LarCHEY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3J.  6ii. . — ■ 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  Svo,  cl..  15.  6d. 
Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures^ofTones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2J. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  King  in  Yellow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.;  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  td. 
In  the  Quarter.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  bj.  bd. 


Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones. -Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translr.tions.  with    E.ssay  by  A.  C.  SWINUURNE.-Vol. 
111..  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^JThree^ols.^  crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  qach. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  8yo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H,  R.  Havveis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  .and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4I0,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6,f.             tj     .1  .    tr    tj    Havvkic 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work      By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAVVEIS 
A  New  Edition,  revised.    With  a  Frontispiece.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  2.5.  6... 

Ches^.  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ink    By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMAI.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  S;?.. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  m  obedience  to  Stra- 
teeic  Principle.     By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HoWELL.     Long-  leap,  avo  cloth,  =.-.  6.f.  _,„„^ 

Thp  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.     Containing  the   Autnorised   Account   of  the  230  oames 
pl^.fd  Au|   Sept      lS,3      W  "h    Anno^                by   riLt.SBURY.   I.ASKER.   TaRUASCII    STOIN'ITZ 
SChIm^S.   TSiHMANN,BARDELin=f;N,   ELACK1R;RNE    GUNSBERG    TINSLEY^M^^ 
ALBIN  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  ana  22  Portraits,   baited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE, 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $£; . — _„ 


Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2J.:  cloth,  aj-.  6rf. 

By  tbe  Rise  of  the  Kiver ;  Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  jj.  td. 

The  Tideway.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  til^  top,  6j. ____^ 


Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  3.r.  6d.  eac'i  ;  picture  boards,  c^.  each.  «,,-.„ 

Paul  PerroU. |         Vfhy^Paul  FerroiljCimed  his  Wife.  _ 

Cledd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.     Cr.  8vo,  y.  Qd. 
Coates  (Annfj)  .-'Rie's  Diary.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6i. 


CHATTO  &  WJNDUS,  Publishers,   in  St-  Martin's  Lane,   London,   W.C.    5 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

T'.ie  Curo  of  Souls.    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Rad  Sultan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3/.  6el.  ;  post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  at. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6  A 

CoIMns  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Collins  (Jolin  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 

Jonathan  Swift.    A  13io^^raphical  and  Critical  Stud}-. 

Collins  (Alortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6.r.  each ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  I  Blachsmith  and  Scholar. 

You  Play  me  False.  |  Tha  Viilaga  Comedy. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Transmigration.  I        Sivest  Anna  Page.  I        Frances. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.      |        Sweet  and  Twenty.         | 


Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Cronn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  3J.  6J.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2J.  6<i,  each, 
^Antonlna.  Ky  Miscellanies. 

^Basil.  Armadale. 

*Hide  and  Seak.  Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destisies. 

The  Haunted  ilotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


*Tho  Woman  in  WhltQ. 

*The  Moonstone. 
*iVIaii  and  Wife. 
*T);e  Dead  Secret. 

After  Dark. 

The  Queen  cf  Hearts. 

No  Mama- 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robo. 
Heart  and  Sciencd. 
'I  Say  No.' 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Tha  Evil  Genius, 
Little  Novels. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


■*i(,*  Marked  *  have  been  reset  in  new  type,  ill  uniform  style. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  €i/,  each. 
The  Moonstone.  I        Antonina.  I    The  Dead  Secret. 

The  Woman  in  White.  |  Tha  New  Magdalen.  I  Man  and  Wife.  1  Armadaie.  [S/wri/y 

The  Woman  in  White.    Large  Tvpe,  Fine  Paper  Edition.    Pott  8vo,  clotli,  gilt  top,  2s. 
net ;  leather,  gill  edges,  $s.  net, 


Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,' 'My  Night- 

frown  and  Shppers.'  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3?.  6 A 

Colquhoun    (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3J.  6rf. :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  cs. 

Colt°breaking,  Hints  on.     By  W.  M.  Hutchison.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3;.  6d. 
Compton  (Herbert),  Novels  by. 

The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6ti 

The  Wiifui   Way.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Convalescent  Cookery.    By  Cathep.ine  Ryan.    Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6d. 
Cooper  (Edw^ard  H.).— Geoffory  Hamilton.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Cornish  (J.  F.).  — Sour  Grapes  ;  A  Novel.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.K.S.      W.th 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CrU1KSHA>.'K.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  bii. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.     With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  If.  TOWNSEND.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. :  post  Svo,  cloth,  aj.  6i. 

Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The   Prophet  of   the   Great  Smoky  Mountains.     Crown  Svo,   cloth,   .^.  6./,  ;  post  Svo, 

illiistr.ited  boards,  2J. 
His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6a. 

Crellin  (H.  N.),«Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.   Cro\vn  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6<J. 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ar. 

Tiie  Nazarenoc:   A  Drama.     Crown  Svo,  ir.  ^ 

Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  3.V.  6/1'. ;  post  Svo,  illustr.ited  boards,  2j. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others. —Tales  of  Our  Coast.     By  S,  R. 

CROCKETT,   GILBERT   PARKER,    HAROLD  FREDERIC,   'Q..'  and   W,  Ct-ARK   RUSSELL.        With  3 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANCiWVN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.;.  6ii. 


6    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  W.C. 
Croker    (Mrs.   B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6i. 

each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth  liinp.  its.  6d.  each. 


Interferenca. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person. 
Mr.  Jervis. 


yillage  Tales  &  Juntfla 

Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  7 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington. 

Two  Masters.  

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
Some  One  Else.                        I     Miss  Balmalne's  Past.  I        Beyond  the  Pale. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.    |     Jason,  &c.  I        Infatuation. 

Terence.     \Vilh  6  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  PAGKT. 

•  To  Let,'  &C.     Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2S. :  cloth  limp,  zs.  6^1. 

The  Cat's-pawf.     With  i2  Illustrations  by  FRliD.  i'KC.KAM.     Crown  8vc,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Diana  Barrington.    Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  e-y. 

Crulkshank's  Comic   Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Seiues  :   The 

First,  from  1835  to  184-! ;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  183^.  A  Gather  nt;  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD.  MAVHEW.  ALI;ERT  SMITH.  A  BliCKK  i  f.  ROBERT  BROUGH,  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSIIANK,  HlNE.  LaNUELLS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  "js.  (xi.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  liy  Ulanxhard  JerrOLD.  With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  e.xtra,  3c.  6.V. ^__^^ 

Gumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Lar^e  cr.  Svo,  clotb,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.     AN'ith  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  2^  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 

T»ro  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  2^  Illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.     With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    I'ounh  F.dition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  d^^ 

Daudet^CAIphonse) .— The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Ciown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6./.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Daven^nt lFralicis,TM. A. ) .—  Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Stirting  in  Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  if.  61/. 

Davidson   (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

I'rontispiece  by  STANLHY  WOOD.     Cro^n  Svo,  cloth  extra,  -^s.  6-/. 

bavies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke=),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  15.  ea.;  cl.,  15.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thotjsand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat :  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  ;  cloth  limp,  ■2s.  6ii. 

bavies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Collected  and  Edited, 

witli  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSAR T.  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  bii.  each. 

be  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  bv  G.  S.  f  rebutien. 

Will)  a  Memoir  bv  Saintr-BEUVE.     Translated  from  the  coth  French  Edition  by  JESSIB  P.  FROTH- 
INCHAJiI.^cap^Svo^half-bound,  QS.Sd. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A  Journey  Round  my  Room.     Translated 

b.v  HhnrY  ATI  WEI.T,.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  -zs.  (x^'. 

berbyTrhe)  :  The  Blue  Rl¥bon  of  the  Turf.     With  Brief  Accounts 

cf  THE  Oaks.    By  I,ot;is  Henry  Curzon.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  ns.  M. 

bewar  (t.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.     With  220  Illustra- 

t'ons.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  '■s.  6<t. 

De  Windt   (Harry),    Books  by. 

Through  the  Gold-Flelds  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits.    With  Map  and  33  full-page  Illus- 
trations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Deniv  Svo.  cloth,  6j. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure.    Crown  Svo.  clo'h.  y.  6./. 

Dickens    (Charles),  About    England    with.     By  Alfred  Kimmer. 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VandbrhoOF  and  the  AUTHOR.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6</. 

Dictionaries. 

The  Reader's  rfatidbook  of  Famous  Names  In  Fiction.  Allusions.  References. 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Uy  Kev.  E.  C.  Urkwek.  I.L.D.  \  .New  Edi- 
tion. Revised.     Crown  Svo   cloth.  ^J.  td. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imit.itive,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
I.L.n.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3r.  6(T'. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With  Historical  and  Exp!,in.Uory  Notes  by  Samuel 
A.  HE.NT.  A.M.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  -s.  M. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6f.  6/. 

Words.  Facts,  and  Phrases:  .\  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tiie-Way  Matters.  By 
ELIEZER  EDWARDS.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  :ij.  erf.  

Dilke(Rt.  Hon7Sir  Charles,  Bart.,"M. P.) -—The  British  Empire. 

Cruwii  ?vo,  bucl--ra:ii.  --j.  5i. 
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Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by.  .       c.       »      ,  ,      ^v 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    With  93  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  clotli,  3s.  6,/. 
Four  Frenchwomen.    AVith  Four  Portraits.     Crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  ^-         ^  . 

Pitfhtfifinth  Centurv  Vignettes.    In  Three  Series.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  pach. 
A  Paladin  of  Phllanthilpy.  and  other  Papers.     With  2  lUusts.    Cr.  8vo  buckram  6.. 
Side- walk  Studies.     With  5  Illustration^.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.   Post 

8vo.  cloth  limp.  2.?.  6d. ._    . — — 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2S.  6,i.  each 


The  Man-Hunter.  I 'Wanted. 
Caught  at  Last.  I  Tracked  to  ppom 
Tracked  and  Taken,  j  Link  by  Link. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan?^ 


Suspicion  Aroused.    I     Riddles  Read. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 


Crown  8io,  cloth  extra.  3^.  6(f.  each  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ;  ciotli.  -js.  o,i.  each. 
T>ifl  1VlA.n  from  Mancliester.    '\\'ith  23  Illustrations.  ,  _^  .^   , 

The  My" te?""jamlica  Terrace.        I     The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

Crown  8vo.  ch,tli,  3J.  6./.  each.                                        ,  .u   o  .  1      t 
The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Service.-Also  picture clotb.  fiat  back,  =j. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatiock.  Private  Detective. 
Deacon  Brodie ;  or,  Behind  the  Mask.            !         Tales  of  Terror. 
Dark  Deeds.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cl-jth.  tint  back,  cs, _^ , . 

DowUng  (Richard)T^^OId^Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo.  el.,  35.  6d. 
Doyle  (if\7Conan).— The  Firm  of  Girdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
D7amatists,  Tlie  Old.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6</.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 
WILI.WM  GIFFORI).     Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGU.VM.     1  hree  \  ols.  ,„=  ,„  j   Mi,„  , 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol.  1.  contains  the  Plays  complete  :  V  ol  II.,  Poems  a...  Minor 
Tr^slations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Masslnger's  Plays.    From  GiFFORDS  T^xt.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Dublin    Castle  and    Dublin  Society,    Recollections    of.      By  A 

N'ATIVE.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. ^ 

Duncan  (sTra  Jeannette:  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes),  Books  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ys.  6Y.  each. 
A  Social  Departure.    With  m  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Tou-NSEND. 
An  Ameriiln  Girl  In  London.__,With  S.  lUustrations  by  F.  "-.TOWNSENr,. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  aMemsahib.    With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

Crown  8vo.  cl.ith  extra,  3?.  61/.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day.  |        Vernon's^unt.    Wi^JM?  Illustrations  by  HAL  IIURST. 

Dutt(RonieshC.).— England  and   India:    A  Record  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  os. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations. 

by  Kev.  A.  P..  GROSART.  D.D.     Crown  Svo.  clnth  boards,  3J.  6.f.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  iGlIesi  Complete  Poems.    One  \'ol. 
Davies'  (Sir  John  I  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Sidney's  iSir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  $s. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by-      ,„,,„,,,.  ,      ,      ,, 

A  Point  of  Honour.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.    I    A  Plaster  Saint.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  31.  6/. 

Archie  Lovell.    Crown  Svo.  cioth.  3s.  6rf.  :  illustrated  boards,  sf . 

Ed  wards  (Eliezer)  .—Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Oiil-of-the-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Cruwii  3vo.  cloth,  ?-r.  6,f. ^ 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8'<^  cloth_extra^  gJ. 

EggfesFoiMEdward).— Roxy  :  A  Novel.    Post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  25. 
Englishman    )An)    in    Paris.      Notes   and   Recollections  during  the 

Rc:gn  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6<i. . 

Englishman'^  House,  The:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ii^  a  House.     By  C.  J.  Richardson.    Coloured  Frnntispiece  and  534  llhists.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 

Eyes,^  Our^  How  to  PreserveJThem.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  Svo.  is. 
Farniliar^hort  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged,"  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7;.  6<f. 
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Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

bj' William  CrOOKES,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  illustrations. 
On  tbo  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 


William  Crookes,  F.C.S.    with  Illustrations. 


Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6i. 
Fenn  (O-  Manville),  Novels  by. 

''•'  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 
The  Hew  Mistress.    I  Witness  to  the  Deed.  I  The  Tiger  Lily.  I  The  White  Virgin, 


A  Woman  W^orth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  3^.  (>d.  each. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The    Master   of   the   Cere- 
monies. 


The  Story  of  Antony  Grace 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Alan's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Gits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok  :  a  Story  of  Adventure. 
The  Cankerwomi :  bein»  Episodes  of  a  AVoman's  Life.        |        Black  Shadows. 

A  Crimson  Crime.     Crown  8yo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  u. 


Fiction,    A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews   of 

over  Nine  Hundred  Novels,  v.ill  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WlNDUS  upon  application. _ 

Fin=Bec. — Tlie  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6tl. ^^^^^_ 

Fireworlc-Making,  Thie   Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnists 

Treasury.    By  ThOMA.S  KENTISH.    With  267  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6</. 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell, Grant  Allen,  VIkix.  Cainh,  George  r.  Sims,  rudyard  Kipling,  X.  Conan  Dovle, 
M.  E.  Braddon,  f.  w.  Robinson,  h.  rider  haggard,  r.  m.  Ballantyne,  i.  Zangwill. 

MORLEY  ROBERTS.   D.  CHRISTIE    MURRAY,    ffARY  CORELLI,  J.   K.   JEROME,  JOHN  STRANGE 

Winter,  Bret  Harte,  '  Q.,'  Robert  Buchanan,  andR.  L.  Stkvekson.  With  a  Prefatory  story 
by  JEROME  K.  Jerome,  and  185  Illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    Small  demy  8vo,  art  linen,  3^.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 
Fatal  Zero.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2^.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.        I     The  Second  Mrs.  Titlotson. 

Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten. ^|_  Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir  Henry  Irving;   Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  c\o\h,iS.eii. 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ElLARD  GORE, 

F.R.A.S.    With'Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.    Jledium  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6rf. 
Urania:  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  5,j. 

Fletcher's    (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.O.     Cro«-n  8vo,  cloth  boards,  -js.  6d.  

Forbes   (Archibald).— The  Life  of    Napoleon  III.      With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). — Dumb.     Crown  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 
Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  :2s.  each. 
One  by  One.     |   A  Real  Qneen.    I   A  Dog  and  his  §h  ado w.    |    Ropes  of  Sand.    Illust. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  qs.  each. 
Queen  Cophetua.     I     Olympta.        I     Romances  of  tlie  Law.     |    King  or  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Frederic   (Harold),    Novels   by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

illustrated  boards.  2j.  each, 

Seth'B  Brother's  Wife. I        The  Lawton  Girl. 

Fry's   (Herbert)    Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,    1903. 

Edited  by  JOHN  LANE.     Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d.  

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each;  cloth  limp.  15.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    By  George  ClennY. 

Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated, 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  'TTOM  Jerrold. 


Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The  Terror.'  Trans- 
lated by  JOHN  DE  Villiers.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  -Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  6rf.  ; 
picture  cloth,  Sat  back,  3t. 
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Qentleiiian'&  .-Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biojjraijliy,  and  Art,  and  •  Tablo  Talk  '  by  SYLX  ANUS  URBAN. 
*t*  Kound  Volumts/oy  recent  years  kept  in  sjpck,  8j.  6./.  each.     Cases  foi-  InHding.  sj.  each. 

German   Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.     Witli  Introduction  by  JOHN   RUSICIN,   and  22  Steel  Plates  after 
G E ORGK  CRL'IKSHANK.    Square  3vo,  cloth,  ts.  bd.  ;  gilt  edges,  7^.  6./. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr,  Svo.  cl.,  35.  6rf.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  as.  ea. 

-  Loving  a  Dream.  I  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 


Robin  Gray.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Golden  Shaft.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest.   


The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lacli  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 

A  Hard  Knot. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ■2s.  each. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Gibney  (5omerville).— Sentenced  !    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Girbert^S  (W.  S.)  Original  Plays.     IiTs  Series,  post  Svo,  2s.  6rf.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  :  Tiie  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea— Charity— The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lol.anthe.  ,,     .,  t^  -i        r-  1  k 

The  Sfcond  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen— Dan  1  Druce— lorn  CoUt) 

—H.'m.S. 'Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penza^.c•.^.  .  ^  ... 

The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty's  Fairy— Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  — 
Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers  — 

The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eltfht  OrUinal  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Two  Series,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  ■zs.  6d. 
each.  The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Sorcerer-H.M.S.  '  Pinafore  -The  Piratesof  Penzance- 
lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.         ^,      ,,  c  .,       c       a 

The  SHCOND  SERIES  contains:    The  Gondoliers— The  Grand   Duke— The  Yeomen  o(t\\e    Guard— 

His  Excellency— Utopia,  Limited— Rudiligore— The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  W  edduig. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  tor  Every  Day  in  the  jear,  selecteil 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.    Compiled  by  ALEX.  WAlso.N. 
Royal  161110.  Japanese  leather,  2J.  6d. ^ _^ ., 

Gilbert   (William).  —  James    Duke,    Costermonger.      Pos(    8vo, 

illustrated  tioards,  2S. ^ . 

Gissing  (Algernon),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea.  I        The  Wealth  of  MaUerstang. 

Knitters  in  the  Sun. 


Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  us.  each. 
The  Lost  Heiress  :  A  Tale  of  Love.  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  MSKET 
The  FoBSicKer  :  A  Romance  of  M.ashonaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSBE  r. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  &.i. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  Svo  cloth.  li.  6if.                                                                  „         ,    .          ,. 
Tales  from  the  Veld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  Nisbet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  M. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  Crompto.n,  R.I.    Large  crown  Svo,   cloth,  gilt 
edges,  55.  ;  cloch,  gilt  top,  6£^ ^^ . — . 

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  tothe  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  Svo,  is.  :  cloth,  ts.6a. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers^Pos^vo.  cl..2s. 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thought,  The:    A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.     By  THEODORE  TAYLOR.     Crown  Svo,  cloth^ 3.^.  6.1'. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  Svo,  3^  6t^. 
Gore  (J.  Ellard,  F.R.A.S.).— The  Stellar  Heavens:  an  Introduc- 

tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Stars  and  Nebulae.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i-j.  net^ 

Graje(AlfredX).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Greeks   and    Romans,  The   Life    of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monumems.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.   KO.NER.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFl'ER.     With  545  Illu'^tra- 
tioiis.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. __^_ . 

Qreeinvood^JarnesT~"the  Amateur  Casual").— The  Prisoner 

In  the  Dock  ;  My  Four  Years'  Daily  Experiences  In  the  London  Police  Courts.    Cr.  Svo,  cL,  3s.  M. 

(arey~(SiFGeorge).— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul:    Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MlLNE,  With  Portrait.  SECOND 
Edithj.N.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6f. 

* 
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Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3.f.  6d. ^ ^_ 

Gunter  (A.   Clavering,    Author  of  'Mr.    Barnes  of   New   York'). — 

A  Florida  Enchantment.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Guttenberg  (Violet),  Novels  by. 

Neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  I  Tha  Power  of  the  Palm'st. 


Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  FiNCUS.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6d. ' 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,6j.  each. 

New  Symbols.  |        Legends  of  the  Morrovg.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  and 

Clifford  Halifax,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  ^ 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Sleel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GiLBEUT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm,    crown  8vo,  doth,  jr.  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2X. 
Jetsam.    Crown  3vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Eureka. I Hernando. 

Haliiday  (Andrew). — Every=day  Papers.     Post  Svo,  picture  bds.,  2s. 
Hamilton    (Cosmo),    Stories  by.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible.  I        Through  a  Keyhole. 

*,;;*  The  two  stories  may  also  t>e  had  bound  togfether  in  one  volume,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6<i. 

Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.    LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     With  Steel-pI.itC  Portrait. 

IT.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP— BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN  LEGEND. 

,,      in.  Tales  of  the  argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 

„      IV.  GAKuiEL  CoNROv.  |     Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &-c. 

,,       VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

„     VII.  Tales  of  the  pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

„  VIII.  T.'VLes  of  the  pine  and  the  Cypress. 

„     i.K.  buckeye  and  chapparel. 

X.  Tales  of  trail  and  Town,  &c. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  clctli,  3J.  6d 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  V/orks.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  41.  6ii. 

Some  Later  Verses.    Crown  Svo,  linen  gilt,  5^-. 

Id  a  Hollow  of  the  Kills.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Condensed  Novels.  (The  Two  Series  in  One  Volume.)  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2J.  net ;  leather, 
^ilt  edges,  :^s.  net. 

Cro\vn  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail.  1  From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 

Under  the  Bedwoods.  I  Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 

Mr.  Jack  Hamlln'3  Mediation. 

Crown  Svo,  clotU  extra,  3s.  gri.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2S.  each, 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  I,.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jy.  6d.  each. 
Susy:  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Sally  Dovrs,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
The  Bell-Rlnger  of  Angel's,  &c.    With  39  Ilhi5tr.^tions  by  Dudley  Hardy  and  others 
Clarence  :  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODM.A.N. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    AVith  39  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER,  Paul  Hardy,  c&c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OvEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Three  Partners  ;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULICH. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 
New  Condensed  Novels  :  Burlesques. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each;  picture  cloth,  flat  backs.  2j.  each. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs.  |        Colonel  Starbottlas  Client. 

A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
An  Heiress  of  Bed  Dog.      |    The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.     1     Californlan  Stories. 

_,,  Po5t  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

'"P'  I        Maruja.  |  a  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
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Handwriting:,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles  and 

Kxplanatory  Text.     By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.     Post  8vo.  half-cloth,  zj.  6rf. 

Hanky=Panky:'    Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

HancC&c.    Editeil  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    Wiih  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4r.  &/.  

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  '  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  '). — 

Iiove,  Cougtshlp,  and  Marriage.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6,i. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duffus),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  Leaser  EvU. |        Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  jf.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. :  rloth  limp,  at.  6rf.— Also  the  FINE  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  21.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges.  3s.  net. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  bds..  6j. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Chaucer   for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.    A  New  Edition,   revised. 

With  a  Frontispiece.     Deniv  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6rf. 
Chaucer  for  Children.    'W^ith  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.     

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M. A.). —American  Humorists:  Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward,  Mark 
TWAI.N'.  and   BRET  Harte.     Cripwn  Svo,  cloth,  6j. - , 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3.^.  6rf.  each  ;    post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2j.  each. 
Garth.  I  BUice  Quentln.  I  Beatrix  Randolph.    Witli  Four  Illusts. 

Fortune's  Fool.     (Dust.    Four  Illusts.        I  David  Peindexter'3  Disappearanoa. 

I         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
Miss  Cadogna.  ^ |         Love— or  a  Name. 

Sebastian  Strome.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. ^ 


Heckethorn  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

Londpn  BotiTsnlrs.    |     London  Memories :  Social,  Historical,  and  Topographical 

Kelps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Baaters. I         Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  do  Elron  :  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35-.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.      Cr.  Svo, ci.,  3?.  61/ 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  juggl«r.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  jr.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  2S. 

Colonel  Thomdyke's  Secret,    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Small  demy  Svo 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  5i-. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 1 Dorothy's  Doable. 

Herman  (Henry). — A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6rf. 

ilertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).— Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.     With  22  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6rf. ____^___ 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 

post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2r. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo,  boards.  2.f.        I     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3j.6rf. 

Hinkson  (HTA.),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  each. 

Fan  Fitzgerald. I        Silk  and  Steel. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Ca&hel).— The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo.  boards,  2s. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  Siioll,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart.,  M. p.,  JOHN  Watson,  Jane  Barlow,  Mary  Lovett  Cameron.  Justin  H.  McCarthy, 
Paul  Lange.  J.  w.  Graham,  J.  H.  falter,  phcebe  allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers  Vine, 

and  C.  F.  Gordon  CUM.MI.vg.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6<A 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Tablo.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  Thomson.    Post  e\-o,  cloth 
linip,  2S.  6if.     Another  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth,  2^. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breaktast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.    Post  Svo,  half-bound.  2r. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Po^t  Svo,  boards,  2j, 
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Hood'sTfhomas)  Choice~Wbrks  in  Prose  and  Ver^^Twith  Life  of 

the  Author.  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  3.V.  6(/. 

Hood's  Whims  »^^dOdditle8;_Wiil.  aj^strations.    Post  8vo.  halt-bound.  aJ. ^ __ 

Hftnk'<s  ^Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 

c?l  fcivlmurfs^o^f  f/ots^"  ns.  and  Hoaxes.     NVith  a  Life.     A  New  Edition.  «i.h  a  I- ront.sp.ece. 


Crown  Svo.  clolli.  3J.  6<r.  

Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by. 

Fop  Freedom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3J-.  W.  each.                             aj„.„»„,o» 
•Twixt  Love  and  Duty.    With  a  Hrou-ispiece   |            The  \"<;°^P',^ff,  *^,^f"c- "gkhI.oRY. 
The  Nugentsot  Carriconna. ^|    NeU  HaJfenden^  wuh  8JjUi^tJ^at«mboy^^^= 

HTrne  (RrHengist).'-OrionT    An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

I>ortrait  by  SUMM1-:ks.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7j'. 

Hornung  [ti.  W.).-The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.     CroxNn  8vo,  clotti. 

gilt  top,  6s. ^ — — ^ 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    irans- 

lated  l.y  Sir  GlLr-ERTjCAM^BE_LI.._^rownJvo,J^th^J£^'^ . . 

Hume  (Fergus)r  Novels  by.  . 

The  Lady  Irom  Nowhere.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3.?.  6d. ;  picture  cl.)th,  f.a^  ta.k,  ,s 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  jj-  gf^ 


Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  ■),  Novels  by. 

_     Crl.  8.C,  c,o^  ^.tra.  3.A..  <^^;  P^^-Uu.trated  boards.  ..eac,.^n.  In,,. ^.^..ea^ 

Efdv  Patty  I  The  Professor  s  EKperlre 

Lady  Verner's  Flight.  I  The  Threa  Oraoaa. 

Thelled-House  Mystery.      Nora  Cre.na. 


A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

In  Durance  Vile 

Marvel. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

April's  Lady. 


I  A  Mental  Struggle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6^.  each.  t  ««i..o 

Jin  Anxious  Moment.  !  ThejComing  of  Chloe.   1  A  Point  of  Conscience.   I   Lovice. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.   Edited 

by  EdmU.nii  OLl.IER^Post^Bvo,  half-bounjl,  2^___ ^ . ■ 

Hunt  (Mr^Aif red),  Novels  by.  .,     ,  >, 

^           Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3^.  6,f.  each  :  post  Bvo,  .llustrated  boards  ^I- "=^p.„--, 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I Seir-Condemned.        |        That  Other  Parson. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3^^.  6(f 


fllit^hison  (W.  M.). -Hints  on  Colt=breaking.     With  25  lllustra- 

lions.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3-f-  gji_. ' 

Hvdrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

n  "  Method.  an_d  Statistics.     By  RENAUD  StJZOR.2LB^£r  'wn  «vo.  cln.h  >>>-._>^ ^ 

Fdler  Magazine    (The).     Edited  by  Kobekt  B.^kr.     Proiuseiy  liius- 

trated.     61/.  Monthly.  — 

iTnpregonsJThe)   of  Aureole.      Post  8vo.  cloth.  25.  6rf. 

I ndoor  Paupers.     By  One  of  Them.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  Gi. 
Inman   (Herbert)   and  Hartley  AspdeiT.- The   Tear   of   Kalee. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. _-- — 

ln~Memoriam :    Verses   for   every   Day   in   the   Year,     belected   and 

arranged  by  LUCY  RIDLSV.    Small  square  Svo^cjoth,  Qi;.  65^.  net  Meather^  jf^6|£j)et. 

Innkeeper^ Handbook  (the)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J    TREVOR-DAVIES.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8\^o^ojh^£. 

iFlsh  V^it  and  Humour,    Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6ci. ^ 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALU.    With  Portrait._^Crownjvo.^cloth,  IJ.  6.i. 

James  (C.  T.  C.)T^^A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.      Post 

8yo.  cloth  limp,  i-f.  6'^- - — ■ 5 ■ ' 

JhaHieson  (William).- My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo.  cloth.  25.  6i 

Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.). -Dramatic  Picturej^c^rjvo^doth^5£. 
Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zj.  6./.       „      „        ,    .         ,  . 

Lord  Tennyson  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait      Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  til.  : 
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Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by. 

The  Open  Air.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2j.  6,^. 


Crown  Svo,  buc'icram,  6s.  each  ;  post  8vo,  clotli  liinp,  is.  id.  each. 
Nature  near  London.  I The  Life  of  the  Fleldl. 

Also,  the  Large  Typf.,  fine  paper  Edh  roN  of  The  Life  of  the  Fields.    Pott  Svo,  doth, 
gilt  top,  2X.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edaes.  3^.  net. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  Photosraph  Portrait. 
Crown  8\o,  cloth  extra,  ts. 


Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustr.itions  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover,  xs. 
John  Ingarfleld.  &c.    With  9  lUusts.  by  A.  S.  Hovu  and  John  Gulich.    leap.  8vo,  pic,  cov.  rs.td. 


Jerrold  (Douglas).— The    Barber's    Chair;    and    The    Hedgehog 

Lettors.^  Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-boimd.  2J. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.   Post  Svo,  is.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  15.  6(/.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  :  A  Gos<;jp  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Ofe^ 

Post  Svo.  cloth  hmp,  2x. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  35.  6rf.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  :  Historic;;!.  Letrond;irj-,  and  Anecdotal.     With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Crowns  and  Coronations  :  A  History  of  Uegalia.    W  ith  91  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  .Memoir  by  Wii.mam  GihFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols. 
cruv.n  Svo,  clotii  e.Mra.  3r.  ui/.  c.Tch. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston^    Con- 

t.-.inini; 'The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and 'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  52  Illuttrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-cloth,  12J.  611'. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette:  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  2J.  id. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts    and    Fictions:     Humorous 

Sketches.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2J.  ;  cloth.  2J.  6;^. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'         |        Passion's  Slave.        |        Bell  Barry. 

A  DpaD?n  Game,    crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6'/. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  board.s.  2^. 

Kipling  Primer  (A).      Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

ail  Index  to  Mr.   Kiplinfj's  principal  ^^'^itint;5.   and  Bibliographies.     By  F.  L.  Knowles,  Editor  of 
•  Tiie  Golden  Treasurv  ol  .American  Lyrics.'     "With  Two  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  clotli,  3.?.  61/. 

Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edwaid,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Vade  Mecum  :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medic.il  Advice.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  zs.bd. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Eilited.  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  .MAROUES.S  OF  EORNE.  K.T.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lambert  (George).— The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo.cl..35.6i. 
Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

'Poetry  for  Children  and  '  Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shep- 
UtRO.     Willi  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  tlie  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pi;:.'    Crown  Svo,' cloth,  3J.  64. 

The  Essays  of  Blla.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  lai»l  paper  and  half-bound.  2-r. 

Llttlo  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
FITZGERALD.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i-.  6d. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews, and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  Svo.  half-bound.  2s.  6d. 


Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Sh.ikspeare.  .^■c.   before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  toucliin;;  Deer-stenlins;.  iglh  September,  1582.     To  which 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  tonchiiig  the 

State  of  Ireian-.I,  3595.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxbur^^iic,  2.f.  6d.       ^ 

Laiie^Edward  William) .—TliFthousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 
monly called  in  England  The  Arabian  Mights'  Entertainments.  Translated  Irom  the  Arabic, 
■with  Notes,  illustrated  with  many  hundred  Euifraviugs  (rom  Designs  t>y  HARVHY.  Edited  by  EuWarii 
STANLEY  POOLH.     With  Preface  by  STANLEY  Lane-POOLE.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8/0,  cloth.  7J.  (>./.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    Post  Svo.  laid  paper,  lialf  cloth,  2.f. 

Thea'r'cal  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  2j.  6rf. 

Hum  <  r  or  the  Lav/  1  Forensic  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo.  cloili,  u. 


Lehmann  (R.  C'.),"Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth.is.  6i.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Coflversatiaual  Hints  tor  Young  3hpot«r9!  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 
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Leigh  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  hi  buckram.  S-r. „^ — ■ — 

LeJand  (Cr  .Godfrey), —A  Manna!  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  8yo.  cloth,  jx. _^ . 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans=Qene.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VlLLlERS.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6<.i.  ;  picture  boards,  cs. . 

The  Lindsays.    PostSvo,  picture  bds.,*M.     I  A  Sore  Temptation.    Cr.  8yo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6^. 

JTThiir^i  (\t\nm)—A  Tragedy  in  Marble.     Crown  »vo,  cloth.  3s.  6rf. 
Lindsav  (Harry,  Author  of  'Metliodist  idylls'),  Novels  by. 

•^  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6(f.  each.  , 

Rhoda  Roberts.  I    The  Jacobite:  A  Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of   The  Forty. 

Crown  8vo,  clotb,  gilt  top,  6.f.  each. 
^udahJPyccrott.JPuritan.^ \ The  Story  ot  Leah.  . 

Linton  (E.  Lynn);  Works  by. 

An  Octavo  of  Friends.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Sd. 

Crown  Evo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boardj;,_=J.^each 
Patricia  Kemball.     I        lone. 
The  Atonement  ot  Lieam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.   With  n  lUusts. 
The  One  Too  Iflany. 


Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Illustrations. 
'  Hy  Love  i '       I      Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Carew.  Miilinnaire  and  Miser. 
Dulcle  Everton.  I  With  a  Silken  Thread. 


The  Rebel  ot  the  Family. 

Poir8vo7cloth"liinp,  2S.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories.  I         Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freeshooting  :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton'. 


Lowe   (Charles,   M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers.    With 

8  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -jS.  6d.  

LucylHenry  W.).— Gideon  Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  3J.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2J. ■ — 

^  A  mstory  0>  Out  o"  n  Timer,  fr^om  t^e'  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  genera!  Election  of 

iSSo      L.IBR\RY    I'DITION.      Four    Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  I2J.  eacu.  — Also  a  10PL,LAR 
EDITION,  in  Four  Vos    crown  Svo,  cloth  e.xtra,  6x.  each.-Ar.d  the  Junit.ME   EDITION,  with   an 
4"pe  idix  of  Fvents  to  tlie  end  of  iSCS.  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  clot.,  extra  7.V.  6rf.  each. 
A  History  of  Our  Own   Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.     Demy  Svo,   cloth  extra, 

A  Short'History^of  Our  Own  Times.    One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6x.— Also  a  CHEAP 

A  ^^s't"o"r;M"tiie°Fo^u#Ge%rgoVan^^^^^^^  the  Fourth.    By  Justin  McCarthy 

and  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY.     Fo.ir  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  ,2S.  each. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    ?  vols.,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  12^  each. 
Reminiscences.    With  a  Portrait.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Syo^oth.  24J. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^r.  Si.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2J.  each  ;  clotli  limp   2.r.6rf.  each 

-     --    •  -■  •     "^  Donna  Quixote.     With  i;  Il.ustiations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Sanson. 

Maid  of  Atha:;s.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Camiola:  A  Cirl  with  a  Fortui.c. 


The  Waterdale  Neiglibours 
My  Enemy's  Daughter.  ^.     , 

A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Linley  Rochford 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  1  The  Dictator. 
Kiss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illustrations. 


Red  Diamonds.      |     The  Kiddie  Ring. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  Stories.        1 Mononia :  A  Love  Story  of     Fortj-eiglit. 

•The  Right  Honourable.'    ByJUSTIN  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbfll  Praeu.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. . 


McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by.  ,  .  , 

The  Freiioh  Revolution.    (Constituent  Assembly.  17S9-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  each. 

An  Outline  of  ths  History  cf  Ireland.    Lro-.vn  Svo,  ts. ;  cloth,  tj-.  6..' 

Irelaud  Since  the  Union :  Sketches  ot  lush  Histo.-y,  1798-1886.    crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

HaSz  in  London :  Poems.    Siual!  Svo,  y^old  clcih.  3^-.  o,;'. 

Ou?  Sansation  Novel.    Ctown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  id. 

rjciOM  :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  xs. 

UoUy  :  A  Sketch.     Crown  Svo.  picture  cover,  ij*. 

Ltiy  Lassr  A  Rom.ince.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

A  Landon  Legend.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. 

Tilo  Koyal  Chi'lstophar.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  64. ^ 

MacCoTl~(Hugh),  NoveIs~by. 

S5r.  Etrangar's  Sealed  PaokDt.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
EdiiO?  Wliitlock.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6^. 


Macdoneil  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.     Post  Svo,  boards,  zs. 
MacQregor  (Robert).- Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Fopular 

Gaaass.    Vvitevq,  cloUi  limp,  2S.  6d. ____^ - 

MacbrajTrRobert).— A  Blow  over  the  Heart.    Crown  iivo,  cloth, 

iplk  top.  6s, 
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MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Tea  Vols.,  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  m  cloth  case.  qis.  ;  or 

the  Volumes  mav  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2S.  6d.  each. 
Vol.     I.  Within  and  Without.— The  Hidden  Life. 

„      II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  songs. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  dreams.— Uoadsidh 

>  Poems.— Poems  for  Children. 

..    IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— scotch  Songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  ,      Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

_  VIII.  The  Light  princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Sh,\dows. 

„    IX.  Cross  purposes.— the  Golden  Key.— The  Carasovn.— Little  Daylight. 

„     X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  wow  o'  P  ivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken  Swords. 

— Thf.  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  MaoDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols. 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  12s. 
&  Tlireefold  Cord.    Edited  by  GEORGE  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 

Phantastes :  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6d. 
Heather  and  Snow :  A  NoveL    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^-.  6,1". ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Llllth  ;  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.ttra,  6s. 

Mackay    (Charles,    LL.D.).  —  Interludes    and    Undertones;   or, 

Music  at  T'.vilig'ht.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. , 

i\lackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O'Shea.— Brave  Men 

in  Action  :   Thrilling   Stories  of  the  British  Flag.     With  8  lUustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Small  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ss. 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters: 85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise;  with  Memoirs— Biographical,  Critical,  Bibhographical, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES.  B.  A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6rf. ^ 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  30  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  .^  ,>   „.^„,,„,„ 

Pictures  and  Logends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
Through  Normandy.    With  02  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
About  Yorkshire.     With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 


Magician's    Own    Book,    The:     Performances  with  Eggs,   Hats,   &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.     With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  4J.  6d. 

Ma^ic  Lantern,  The,    and   its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.     By  T.  C.  Hefworth.    AVith  10  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5J. 

Mallory    (STr  Thomas).  —  Mort    d' Arthur:     The   Stories  of  King 

Arthurandof  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A   Selection.)     Edited  by  E.  MONTGOMF.RIE  RAN- 
KING.    Post  .Svo.  cioth  limp.  2J-. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  v.  6rf.;  picture  boards,  2j. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia !  Positivism  on  an  Island.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  21.  6.f. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8j. |    Is  Lite  Worth  Living?    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Margueritte T^au!  and  Victor).— The   Disaster.      Translated  by 

Fredhric  Lees.     Crov.n  Svo.  cloth,  zs.  6d. - 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUN'NIN'GHAM.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra^  3-c._6rf. 

Mason  (Finch).— Annals  of  the  Horse=5hoe  Club.    With  5  Illus- 

trations  by  the  AUTHOR.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6r. .. 

Massinger' s" Plays^      From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUXNlNc;HAM.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  td. __^ 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards.  2J. ;  rioth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

MaTrO'RelirBooks^by.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ?,s.  bd.  each. 

Hcp  Royal  Highness  Woman.  1  Between  Oursalves. 

Kambles  in  Womanland. 


Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gj.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2f 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
The  Volco  of  the  Charmer^     With  8_Illustrniions.  __  |     An  n^ivanturess._ 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  '  ' "  "  " 


The  Siren, 

Dr.  Sumsey's  Patient- 


On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.    I      'i'ha  Blue  Diamond. 
The  Way  of  a  Woman.  A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

A  Son  of  Ishmael.  I 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  toji,  6f.  each. 
This  Troublesome  World. I  Rosebury. ^ 

Merivale  (Herman^.— Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform:   Autobiographic 

Memories.    With  a  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
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Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    PostSvo,  picture  boards,  ■zs.  _ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33-.  6Y.  eacli. 
This  Stage  of  Fools.         |  Cynthta:  A  Daughter  of  the  Plr.listiiies. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWHF.T  and  J.  ARMOV  KNOX.    With  265  Illustration';.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

Miller  (Mrs.  Frpenwlck).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  The 

House  of  Life.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  cloth  liin|3,  2S.  6ii. 

Milton  (J.n:.)7—Th^Batiriir  Diseases  of  ihe  Skin.    Post  8vo, 

IS.  ;  cloth.  TS.  6d. 

AliiitolWiTii7)7^^as~She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  M. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush.     With  8  Illustrations  by  NORMAN _H.  HARDY.     Crown  ovo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.y  e.ich. 
Only  a  Nigger.  J The  Belforts  Of  Culben. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  cj.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris.        I        The  Temple  of  Death.       I     Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 

MltfordnBertram), "Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  bd.  each. 

T!iO  Gun-Runner:  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  bv  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Ranshaw  Fanning's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  WOOD. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -^s.  6c!.  each  ;   picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  cr.  each. 
The  Luctc  of  Gerard  Ridgelay. 
The  King's  Assegai.     Witli  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Havlland's  Chum.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.).— Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown  Svo,   cloih, 

2,s.  6d, :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2t. ■ 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott=).— The  Abdication^An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Sev^n  Etchings  by  JOIiN  Pettie,  W.  Q.  OrchaRDSON,  J.  MacWhirTEE,  Coli.M  HUNTKU, 
R.  MACB.-TH  and  Tom  Graham.     Imperial  4to,  buckram.  ■2\s. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  1   Have  Seen  in  War.    Witn  i6  fall- 

page  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6r. ^___. 


Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean;  and  Alctphron.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ai-. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  OF  LORD  BYItO.N.     Hdittid 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6ii. 

Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To=Day.    With  io6  lUustra- 

tions  by  EPOUARD  CUCUEL.     Small  demy  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Basile  the  Jester.    With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  Wood. 

Young  Lochinvar.  |        The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret. I From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zj-. :  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Hald  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cljth  extn. 
31.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  gr. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by.  * 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ?r.  each 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    12  Illusts. 
Coals  of  Fire.    3  Illusts. 
Val  Strange. 

The  V/ay  of  the  World. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Clrl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 


A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Cynic  Fortune.    Frontisp. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  ^I^Brson^  Singular. 
The  Mailing  of  a  Novelist :  .\n  Experiment  in  Autobiography.     Witli   a  Collotype  Portrait.     Cr. 

Svo,  buckram,  3J.  6d. 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  jj.  6d. 
His  Olvn  Ghost.     Crown  Svo,  clo'li,  y.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2J. 

if                Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^.r.  6d.  each. 
This  Little  World.              |        A  Race  for  Millions.     I     The  Church  of  Humanity. 
Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse.    Wth  Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
Despair's  Last  Journey.    Crow78TOTcfothrgnt  top,  6s. 
Joseph's  Coat.    Popular  Ediuon,  medium  Svo,  6rf.     ~ 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bfiards.  2s.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

P&ul  popes'?  Alias,  ^c    WitJ)  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  NicoLET. 
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Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by; 

Post  8vo,  clotli,  ss.  bd.  eacli. 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  \_ A  Sonig  of  Slxponqe^ 


N e wbo 1 1  ( H . ) .  —Taken  from  the  Enemy.     Post  8vo,  leat heret te,  is. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

•  Ball  Up.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6(i. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
Lessons  in  Art.    With  zi  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ■zs.  6rf. 


Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  bd.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

picture  boards,  2j.  each.  .  .        ,  .,    ,^ 

Saint  Ann's.  _l 5>ily  Bellew.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  rowrwiiNU. 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.    Crown  8vo.  clotii.  3J.  at. 

Ohnef  (Georges),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Doctor  Kameau.  1 *J''^**'  "^ove. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

Love's  Depths.    Translated  bv  F.  ROTIIWELL.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  sj-.  6  <.  . 

The  Woman  of  tlystery.    "f  ranslatcd  by  F.  Roi  HWHL^._J-;rowii^8vo^<-loth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)71^ovels  by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.         |       Whiteladies.        I      The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 
The  Sorceress.    Crown  Svo,  clolli,  y.  6rf. 

O'Shaughiiessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7^^.  611'.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  |  Songs  of  a  Worker. 

Lays  of  France.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  loj.  6rf. 

Ouida,  Novelslby^     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  is7U.  ea.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  ea. 

Held  in  Bondage.  A  Dog  of  Flanders.  |     In  Maremma.  J     Wanda. 

Trlcotrin. 


Strathmore.  I   Chandos. 
Cecil  Castlemaine's  Cage 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Puck.        I     Idalia. 
Folle-Farlne. 


Pascarel.        \     Signa.  |  Bimbi.        |        Syrlin. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes.  1  frescoes.        I     Othniar. 

In  a  Winter  City.  |  Princess  Napraxine. 

Ariadne.         !  ifriendship.  j  Guiltteroy.      I     Rufflno. 

A  Village  Commune.  Two  Offenders. 

Moths.     ■     Pipistrello.         1  Santa  Barbara. 


POPUI-AR  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6,i.  eac 
Under  Two  Flags.  |    Moths.  |     Held  in  Bondage. J     Puck.  I     Strathmore.     [Saortty. 
The  Waters  of  Bdera.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6,/.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back. -x. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  01  UUIUA  by  F.  bVL.NI-;Y  JIOURlb.     1  o.,t 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  5^.— CHEAP  EDITION',  illustrated  board--.  2_v. 

Palmer  (W.  TOT^^Lake^CountrjTKambles.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo,  linen,  g^ilt  top,  6i".  ^_^__ ___-  - 

Pahdurang~Hari ;    or.   Memoirs  cf  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLE  FRERE.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j-. 

Paris  Salon,  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the,  for  1 903.    (Ts^ ent)  - 

fourth  \'ear.)    With  over  300  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  3?. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,  with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIE,  P.P.     Post  Svo,  half-cloth,  ■2s. 

P^ylTlJames),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^-.  611'.  each ;  cost  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  =f.  each. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.  ,„    . 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With  12  lUusts. 
The  JMystery  of  Mlr'jridga. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  County  Family. 

I^ess  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  12  Illusts. 

A  Crape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  Illusts^ 


The  Word  and  the  V/iil. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.       i     A  Trying  Pat!ant. 


Post  3vo  illustrated  boards,  2j-.  each 


Humorous  Stories.  |     From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath   Him. 
Bentinck's  Tutor.    I    Walter's  Word. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecils  Tryst. 
Murphy's  Master.  I    At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Some  Private  Views. „  .     r  ,      . 

A  Modern  Dick  V/hittington  ;  or.  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  .\ullor.    Crown 

Rvo.  cloth.  V-  ^"^-  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  cr. 
Ir»  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illuis'rations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6rf. 
Notes  from  the  '  Nevvs.^ Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

Payne  (wTliy.- Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Cro'.vo  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 


Found   Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Mirk  Abbey.    I  A  Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon  s  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Eest  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  I    What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.     Kit:  A  Memory. 

Under  One  Roof.  I   Glov/-worm  TalBS. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
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Paul  (Margaret^' A.). —Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PateRSON,  ss.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boardj;.  2J. 

Pennell-Elmhlrst  (Captain  E.  :  "  Brooksby  ").— The  Best  of  the 

Fun.     With  Coloured  and  Plain  Illustrations  by  JOHN  STURGESS.     Royal  8vo.  cloth. {ShorUy. 

Pennell  (H.  Cholmonde'ey),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  MaurieR. 

The  Muses  of  Ktayfalr  ;   Vers  de  Societe.    Selected  by  H.  C.  FennelI- 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6rf.  each.  " 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. |        Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  8vo.  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  zs.  &-i. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Crown  Svu,  cloth,  is.  Cd. 


Phil  May's  Sketch=Book.    Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.   Crown 

folio,  cloth,  2.r.  6d. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  canvas,  gilt  top.  55.  each. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.  |        The  Confessions  of  a  Violinist. 

Voice  and  Violin;   Sketches,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 

Pilkington  (Lionel  L.).— Mallender's  Mistake.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  6s. ___^ 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  i8i9-iS;9.     with  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MaCKARNESS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch's    Lives   of   Illustrious   Men.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LanghORNE,  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-cloth   loj.  6d. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:   Poems,   Stories,   Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIKE.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  2s.-6d. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  II.  Pollock.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  gilt,  6^-. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  25. 

Porter  (John).  — Kingsclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.     With  ig 

full-pafife  and  ninny  smaller  Illustrations.     Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7X.  6i?'. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station.  I  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo,  boards,  -?j.  each. 
Outlainr  and  Lawmaker.  |  Christina  Chard.  Wi>h  Frontispiece  by  W  Paget. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Robert  Sauber. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d.  each. 
Nalma. |        Madame  Izan. |   'As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 

Price  (E.  C). — Valentina.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6a'. 
Princess  Olga. — Radna  :  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 
Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  ^s.  6d.\   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ■is. 

P7octor  (Richard  A.),  Works  by^ 

Flo'wers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illustrations.    Small  crown  Bvo.  cloth  evtra,  ,v.  6./. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  8to.  cloth  extra,  lox.  6d. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr&wn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  W ants  of  Science  vyorkers.   Crown  8vo.  \s.  6d. ^^^ 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  clotli.  v-  6d. 

Randolph  (Col.  G.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6rf. 
R 1  c hardson  (Frank),  Novels  by.  ~~ 

The  Man  who  Iiost  his  Past.    With  50  lUusts.  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  6  i. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^.  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. I Semi-Society. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.).  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    Crown  8yo,  cloth.  3J.  6d. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  6rf. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2J, 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House.  |        Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party,  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens.  1       The  Nun's  Curse.    |   Idle  Tales. 
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Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The   New  Collected    LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  m  new  long  primci 
f.-pe.  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  pnce  3.-.  ta^  each, 
"i!  Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie   John-  ?•  I-o.va  Ke  Little,  Lova  me  Long. 

8.  Tha  Double  Marriage. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 


stone. 

2.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  Tha  Cloister  and  tha  Hearth.     ^Vltha 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  Tha  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run  Smooth;   and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 
«.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  JacK 
of  all  Trades;    A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr ;  and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


10.  Fou!  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
i=.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

i;.  A  Simpleton. 

14.  A  Y/oman-Hater. 

15.  The    Jilt,    and    other  Stories:     and    Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

16.  A  Perilous  Secret. 

17.  Raadiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


In  Twenty-one  Volum-is.  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
Petf  Wofflnfiton.     I     Christie  Johnstone.     .     Hard  Gash.  I     Grifflth  Gaunt. 

•  !t  IsNeYef  t"o  iate  to  Mend.'   .  Foul  Play.   I   Put  WrseUin  His  Place, 


The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack  of 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Laiiibei't. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Tha  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 


A  Terrible  Temptation.  . 

A  Simpleton.     |     Tha  Wandering  Hexr. 

A  Woman-Kater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories. 

A  Perilous  Secret.         I     Eeadiana. 


LARGa  Typk.  Fine  Paper  Editions.  Pott  8vo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ea. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net  ea. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth^^ |        'It  Is  Never  ioo  Lata  to  Mend. 

popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  erf.  each. 
•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'   I    The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.   1   Foul  Play. 
-■  Peg  Woffington  ;  and  Christie  Johnstone.    I  Hard  Cash.  1  Griffith  Gaunt. 

Christie  Johnstone,  with  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Heap.  8vo^half-Roxb.2X.6rf. 
Peg  V/offington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elievir  style.     Fcap.  Svo,  hah-Roxburglie  ci.  6rf. 
Thl  Cloiste'and  the  ftearth.    New  Illustrated  Edition   with  16  Photogravure  and  84 
half-tone  Illustrations  bv  MATT  B.IHF.WERDINE.    Small  4to,  c,olh  gilt  and  gilt  top,  icr.  6rf.  net.- 
Also  in  Four  Vols.,  post  Svo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  Bf.SANT,  and  a  Fiontispiece  to 
each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top.  6s.  the  set. 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  Svo,  le?.iherette,  is. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles   Seade.      V/ith  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  ALEX. 
iKilLAK'n.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2J-.  6d. ___^ - 


Rimnier  (A!ii-ed),  Works  by.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrov/-.    With  52  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  t.,,.„cp 
About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  c.  A.  VANDbRHOOP  and  A.  KI...?.1ER. 

Rives    (AmeUe),  Stories  by.     Crown  8vo,  cioth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Barbara  Dering. |         Mariel;  A  Love  Story. 

Robinson~Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Defoe.       With  37  Illustrations   by 

George  Cruiksuank.    Post  Svo,  half-cloth,  2s. _^ 

Robinson  ~(F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  strange.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.  .,,     .     .   j  ■        j 

The  "ands  of  Justice.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  611". ;  post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

The  Woman  in  tiis  Darli.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bJ.  :  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 


Robinson  (Phii),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each 

Tha  Poets'  Birds.  I  Tha  Poets'  Beasts.  I  The  Poets'  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insectj. 

Roil  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors   who 

came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  lo66.     Printed  in  Gold  .and  Colours.  5^. 

Rosengarten  (A.).— AHandbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  COLLETr-SANDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ■js.  6d. 

RossTAlbert).— ATSugar  Princess.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 


Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh).     Post  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 

Panlana:  or.  Thoughts  Wise  and  Other-wise  :  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Riddles,  Conuadrtims,  Jokes, 

sells,  .ic..  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  the  Author.       

Mora  Puntana :  A  .Second  Collection  of  Riddles,  Jokes.  Sec.    W  ith  numerous  Illustrations. 

Runcin^an  (James),  Stories  by. 

Schools  and   Scholars.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  si.  6rf. 

SKlppers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  3^.  6d. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by.  ,  .^  .  .k  u 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  ;  picture  clo.h,  flat  back,  ;j. 

The  Drift  of  Fate.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3J.  6rf.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 

Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  ' The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  61J. 

Russell   (Rev.   John)  and   his  Out-of'door  Life.     By  E.  W.    L. 

DAVIBS.    a  N»w  Edition,  with  Illustrations  coloured  by  hand.    Royal  Svo,  cloth,  iSt.  net. 
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Russell  (VV.  Clark),  Novels,  6ic~'by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extrs,  -^s.  6.Y.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  bo.irds,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp  2S  6ti  each 
Found  tha  Galley-Fire.  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 


In  the  Middle  Watch 

On  the  FoK'sIe  Head. 

A   Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

Tho  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe, 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Seat 
The  Good  Ship  •  IMohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
IsHethaMan?    I   The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak.        |   The  Last  i3i;try. 


The  Talc  of  the  Ten 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3J  6rf.  ea^li. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.  I     The  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship  :  Her  Story.     With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SeppingS  Wright.    Small  4fo.  l!oHi.  6f 
The    'Pretty    Polly':      A  Voyagre  of  Incident.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.   E.   Robertson. 

l^arjjc  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  ss. 
Overdue.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^-. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each  ;  |iost  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
A  Fallow  of  Trinity.     Witli  a  Note  by  Ol.IVKK  WENDtCL  IIoi.MHS  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.        I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.    I  To  His  Own   Master. 
Orchard  Damcrel.       1     In  the  Face  of  the  World.  |  The  Tramlett  Diamonds. 


„,       .„      .  ,  Crown  8vo,  clotli.  3r.  6,/.  each. 

The  Wcomg  of  May.         I     A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Fortune's  Gate.  |     Gallantry  Bower. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Percy  Tarrant. 


A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 


Saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.      A    New    Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6.V. 

Sala  (George  A.)7-qaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  i^s. :  cloth,  ar.  6rf. 

Secret  Out,  The  :  One"'Thousand  Tricks  wittf  Cards  rwith~Entertain- 

ing  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  'White'  Magic.  By  W.  H.  Cke.MER.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  49.  6d. 

Seguin  (L.  g7).  Works  by.         ~  ~ 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  I'.avaria.    With 

.Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J-.  6i:'. 
Walks  in  Algiers,     with  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.)  .—By  Stream" and  Sea^    Po?F8vo7cI^)ThT  25.  td. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.     Crown  «vo7clothr35r6rf.  eacli. 

Under  False  Pretences. |        Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 

Seymour  (Cyril).— The  Magic  of  To^MorrowT    Crown~«v(7,"cioth. 

gilt  top.  6s. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare^ 

M'ith  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  IMOYR  Smith.     Crown  ito.  clotii  s\\t,  3c  bd. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WlLLIA.M  J.  ROLFE, 
I.itt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  i2  Ilhistrations,  and  an  INDE.X  GI-'  PLAVS  AND  PASSAGES  RE- 
KERRED  TO.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  ^\\t,  3J.  6.1?. 

Siiarp  (William).— Children  of^To^morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  67. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HerNU  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  sj.  6d.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;    Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson ;    Shelley's  Cor'e- 
spondence  with  Stockdale  ;    The  Wandering  Jew  ;    Oneen   Mab.  with  the  Notes  ;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Onbomul ;  Adonais,  &c. 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cythna  :    The  Ceuci ;    Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  :  Hellas. 
,,     III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Y/orks,  in  Two  Vol^. : 
Vol.      1.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrojzi  and  St.  Irvyne  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Refu. 
tation  of  Deiiin  ;  Letters  to  Leig-h  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fravjiiiciits. 
II.  The  Essays  ;    Letters  from  Abroad  ;    Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEV. 
With  a  Biography  o(  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

Sherard  (R.  HT).— Rogues;  A  Novel.    "Crown  Svo,  cloth,  15.  6d.        "~ 
Sheridan's   (Richard    Brinsley)    Complete   Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 

and  Jokes.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  31.  6ii. 
The  Rivals.  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  Svo.  half-bonnd.  sj. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

rrction  and  Notes   to  each  Play,    and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BKA.NCER  .MATiHEW3.     With 
l.aitistions.    Demy  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  tcD,  :?J.  6(f. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  iii  St.  Maftin^  Lane,  London,  ^^C^^i 
ShTerriVTU  P.).— The~Purple  Cloud.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  Id. 
Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)    Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

tliose  "in  •Arcadia.'    -With  Portrait.  Me.norial-liitroductioji,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  li.  OROS.\RT 
D.L).     Three  X'ols..  crown  8vn.  cloth  boards,  y.  o.t'.  eacli. 

STsnboards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Ren.arkable  Characters.    By  J.^COB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HonEN.     With  Coloured  Froni.s- 
piece  and  94  lllnstrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3-f.  6,i. __ 

SimsTGeorge  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each  ;  cloth  hmp,  2s.  6rf.  each 


The  Ring  o'  Bells.  I   My  Two  Wives 
Tinkletop's  Crime.   1  Tales  or  To-day 

Zeph  :  .\  Circus  Storj'.  .Vc. 

Dramas   of  Life.     With  60  Illustration 


IMetnoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  ShoHf. 
The  Ten  Commandments;  Stories. 


Crown  Svo.  picture  cover.  i.r.  each  :  cloth,  li-.  6rf.  each. 
The   Dagonct  Reciter   and   Reader:    liehisj  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  \  erse 
selected  from  I'.is  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SI.MS.  .^   _,,....  ,c         -t-j  -  r, /i.->^  1 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. L     Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  TAt  Rt/eret.) 

How    the   Poor    Live;    and    Horrible     London.      Witli   a   1  rontispiece  by   1-     B..\RNARr>. 
Trowu  Bvo  ?eatherette,'i..  j    Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.     Crown  8vo,  ... 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  31.  6<f.  each  :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  -js.  each  :  cloth  limp.  2J.  b,!".  each. 
Hary  Jane's  Memoirs.  1         Mary  Jane  Married,    i        Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

Dagonet    Abroad. 
Crown  »vo.  cioth.  3^.  o.t'.  eacli. 
Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     WitliS  lllusir.aticnsby  Charles  Green,  R,i_ 
In  Liondon's  Heart :  A  Story  of  To-day.-Also  m  pic.ure  cloth,  flat  back.ii  |  A  Blind  Marriage 
Without  the  Limelight :  ^Theatrical  Life  as  it  is.  |        The  Small-part  Lady.  &c. 

Biographs  of  Babylon  :  Life  fictures  of  London's  MoYing_Scenes. 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With    Four 

Illustrations.     nemyjvo^p|cture  cover,  4./.j^ clotli,  6^('. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.     Post  Svo,  boards^s. 
Slang    Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,    Historical,   and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  bs.  td. _^ . 

Sinart  (HawiejIT Novels  by.  ,     , 

Crown  Svn  cloth  31.  M.  each  ;  post  Rvo,  picture  boards,  2J.  each. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I     }±9P^S^'\'^-      ,  „„+».t»ii«^ 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  I     The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr.  M.  each. 
The  Outsider  '  |     A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  Svo.  picture  boards,  is. 

Sniith~(j7Aloyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Artolis.    \\itli  130  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J-.  6rf. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Watar  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  bs. ^ 

SnazelTeparflla^       Decanted  by  G.  S.  Edwards.      With    Portrait   of 

G   H.  SNAZELLK   and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3J^^ ^ . 

Society  in  London.     Crown  Svo.  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  td.. 

SomersetTLord^ien^ry) .—Songs  of  Adieu.     Srnall4to  Jap.  vel.,6s. 
SpaldTngTT-  A.,  LL.B.).- Elizabethan  Demonology:    An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extr.a,  js. 

Sp^eight  (t.W.l,  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron   Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways.  &c. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     I    Back  to  Lite. 


Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance  in  Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  \s.  bd.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  I        Wife  or   No  Wife? 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  I    The  Grey  Honk.     I    The  Master  of  Trenance. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon:  A  Romance  of  the  Kiuijs  Highway                i         Mer  Ladyship. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers.     I        The  Doom  of  Siva.     I        The  Web  of  Fate. 
The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle.     I     As  It  wasWritten. 

Spenser^or  Children.   By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.     Crown  jto,  cloth  extra,  3?.  6d. . 

Sprrgge^T~Squire).— An   industrious  Chevalier.      Crown  Svo, 

doth,  ]^ilt  tnp.  6s. _„^ — 

Spettigue'(H.  H.).— The  Heritage  of  Eve.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  65. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by.  ^  ,  ^    ,       .. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  Cd.         |     Carlton  Priors.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  &i. 
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Starry  Heavens  (The)  :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book, 

cioth  extra,  2s,  tii. 


Roy  a)   i6mo, 


StRg=Huntin^  with  the  '  Devon  and  Somerset.'    An  Account  of 

the  Cliase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer  on  Exmoor,  iE87-i9oi.    By  Philip  Everbd.    With  70  Illustrations 
by  H.  M.  LOMAS.    Crown  4to,  clotli  gilt,  lis.  net. 

Stedman  (E.  C). — Victorian  Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gj. 
Stephens  (RIccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  Tkegenn'A.  Bnchelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Ediiib.)     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Stephens  (Robert  Neiison).— Philip  Winwood :   A  Sketch  of  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

SterndaSe  (R.  Armitage).— The   Afghan    Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards.  2J. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
"  Travels  \s?lth  a  Donkey,    with  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER.  CRANB. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    Witli  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Boolcs. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  Strong. 

Tlie   Merry  Wen.           |     Underwroods :  Poems.  |       Memories  and   Portraits. 

Vlrginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.      I      Ballads.    -  |      Prince  Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 
WolP  of  Hermiston.  |     In  the  South  Seas. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    Presentation  Edition,  with  12  illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  leather,  gilt 

edges,  6s.  net. 
Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  5^. 
New  Arabian   Nights.     Crown   8vo,   buckram,   gilt  top,  6s.;   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

—Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  ♦«'. 
The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.   (From  New  Arabian  Nights.)    With 

Eisht  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HennrssY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3i-.  6ii. 
The  Stevenson  Reader:  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Robert  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 

by  LLOYD  OSBOURNE.     Post  Svo,  doth,  -^s.  6d. ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3.,-.  6.f. 
The  Pochet   R.L.S. :    Favourite  Passages  from  the  Works  of  STEVENSON.      Small  i6rao,  clotli, 

2J-.  net ;  leather,  3^.  net. 

Large  type.  Fine  Paper  Editions.  PotuSvo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  zs.  net  each. 
Familiar  Studies  at  Men  and  Books.    I        Raw  Arabian  m^hta. 
Robert    IioaiS    Stevenaon :    A  Life  Study  in  Criticism.    Bv   H.  BellY'SE  Baildon.    With 
2  Portraits.     SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED.    Cro>vn  Svo,   buckram,   gilt  top,  6s. 

Stockton  (Frank  R.).— The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

36  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  11.  DavissON  and  C.  H.  STEPHENS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6ii.  \  picture 
cloth,  flat  back,  2j-. 


Stories  from   Foreign  Novelists. 

ALICE  ZIMMERN.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  3^-.  6rf. 


With   Notices   by   Helen   an(3 


Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crov.n 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  33-.  6.i.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  :s. 

Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doyle,  Flor- 
ence .marrvat.  i5;c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Si-.  

Strutt  (Joseph). —The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period.     Edited  by  WILLIAM  HONE.     With  140  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^'.  6.^. 

Sundowner,  Stories  by. 

ToldbytheTaffrall.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3J.  6i/.    |    ThaTalaof  the  Serpent.  Cr.  Exo,  cl ,  flat  back,  gj. 

Surtees  (Robert). — Handley  Cross;    or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 

With  79  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH.     A  New  Edition.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2S.  


Swinburne's  (Algernon  Charles) 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  o{ 
A.  C.  Sft'inburne.    Fcap.  Svo  6s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chastelard  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  ■ps. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series.  Crown 
8vo.  or  fcap.  Svo.  gs.       ■* 

Poems  and  Ballads,  second  Ser.  Cr.8vo,9J. 

Poems  &  Ballads.  ThirdSeries.  Cr.8vo,7j. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo,  jos.  6J. 

Bothisrell :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

Songs  ot  Two  Nations.    Crown  Svo,  6.r. 

George  Chapman.  (5«  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.l    Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  12s. 

Erechtheus  :  A  Tracred\'.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Note  on  Cli?,rlotte  Bronte.    Cr.  Svo,  6j. 

A  Study  of  Shakesoeare.    Crown  Svo,  Sj. 

Bongs  o{  the  Springtides.    Crown  8v:>,  6^. 


Works. 

Studies  in  Song.    Crown  Svo,  js. 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.    Crov.-n  Svo.  Zs. 

Tristram  of  Lyonease.    Crown  8vo,  as. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  4to,  8^. 

A  Midsumnier  Holiday.    Crown  3vo.  7^. 

Marino   Faliero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Miscellanies.     Crown  Svo,  12s. 

Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crov/n  Svo,  ts. 

The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Astrophe!,  &.c.    Crown  8vo,  yj. 

Studies  In  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.Svo,  qs. 

The  Tala  of  Baien.     Crown  Svo.  7S. 

Rosamund.  Quean  ot  the  tioinbards:  A 

Tragedy.     Crown  8vO,   6^. 
A  Nsffi  volume  ot  Posais.  Cr,  Svo.  {Sks-lly, 
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Swift's  (Dean)  ~£holce  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facs/uiiles  of  the  Maps  iii  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6ii, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    PostSvo,  half-bound,  ss. 
Jonathan  Swift;  A  Study.    By  J.  Chukton  Collins.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours:  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  AVife.    With  ROWL.^NDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTfEN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6J. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.     Translated  by  Henry  Van 

LaUN.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  30J-. — POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  15J. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  'Jeanne  Darc,'  ' 'Twixt  Axe 

AND  Crown,'  'The  Fool's  revenge,'  •  Arkwright's  Wife,'  'Anne  Boleyne,"  'Plot  and 
Passion.'    Crown  Svo,  ix.  each.  

Temple  (Sir  Richard,  Q. C.S.I.).— A  Bird's=eye  View  of  Pictur= 

esque  India.     With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^^ 

Thackerayana  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.    Crov.n  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6J. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial   History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Krausse. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  64. 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  Web  :  A  Romance  of  London  Society.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 

Comrades  True.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each, 

The  Violin-Player.  |        In  a  Cathedral  City. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  each. 
The  House  on  the  Scar:  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.      |         The  Son  ot  the  House. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   Intro- 

duetion  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHA.M,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  half-boimd,  qs. 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  Page.    With  a  Portrait 

and  View.     Post  Svo  buckram,  y.  6rf. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. 
Tales   for  the   Marines.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and   Club  Iiife  Irt"  Iiondon:    Anecdotes   of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses,   Hostelries,  and 

Taverns.    With  41  Illustrations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities  5  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.     With  48  Illustrations. . 

Twain's  (Mark)  Books. 

The  Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  VTorks  of  Mark  Twain,  in  22  Volumes  (limited 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  aud  its  Dependencies),  price  ^13  15^.  net  the 
Set ;  or,  izs.  6cf.  net  per  Volume,  is  now  complete,  and  a  detailed  Prospectus  niay  be  had.  The 
First  Volume  of  the  Set  is  Signed  ijy  the  Author,    (sold  only  in  Sets.) 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  61:^.  each. 

Hark  Twain's  Library  ot  Humour.    With  197  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Fk.'VSER, 

The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  HURST  and  others. 

'The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawryer.    With  m  lllustr.ntions. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

Tom  Savryer,  Detective,  &c.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Pudd'nhead  Wilson.       With  Portrait  and  Six  llllustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 

"A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illuslr.ttions. 

*The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or.  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations.  (The  Two  Sliil- 
hng  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

*The  Glided  Age.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner     With  212  Illustrations. 

*The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.     With  190  Illustrations. 

♦  Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illu=irations. 

'The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations bv  E.  W.  Kemblr. 

•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  -am  Illustrations  l>v  Dan  Bhakd. 

*The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  I        'The  £1.000,000  Bank-Note. 

A  Double-barrelled  Detective  Story.     With  7  Illustrations  by  Lucius  HITCHCOCK. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  V.'i'h 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

*«•  The  books  marked  •  may  he  had  also  in  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  at  2s.  etch.        _, 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ^ilt  top,  6i-.  each. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  MoNl>. 

More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleybupg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.    AVith  a  Frontispiece. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  tjilt  top.  ss.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 
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Treeton  (Ernest  A.).— The  Instigator.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tnp.  65. 
froTlope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6,1.  each  ;   post  Svo.  illustrated  boanls,  2J-.  each. 
The   Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's   Family. 

Frau   Frohmann,     |       Marion  Fay.        |     The   Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  sj.  each. 
Kept  In  the   Dark.    I    The  American    Senator.    |     The  Golcten  Lion  of  Cranpera. 

TrolTolpe  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33-.  6,f.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 
Like  Ships  iipon  the  Sea.   I      Mabel's  Progress. I     Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.^  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  25. 
TytlerXcTCTFraser").— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  3^.  6,i.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Ty tier  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^y.  each. 
Buried  Diamonds.  I     The  Blaclihall  Ghosts.  |     What  She  Came  Through. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Bride's  Pass.  I  The  Huguenot  Family.  I  Noblesse  Oblige.  1  Disappeared. 

Saint  Mungos  City.      I  Lady  Bell. I  Beauty  and   the  Beast. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,c  61/.  each.  ^ 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.  I     Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goadesses. 
The  Witch-Wife.      |  Rachel  Langton.  |     Sapphira.     I     A  Honeymoon  s  BClipse. 

A  Young  Dragon. 

Cltoyenne  Jacqueline.     Crown  Svo,  picmre  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Mark.  I iT  Cla.rissa;s  Day^ 
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Upward  (Allen).— The  Queen  Against  Owen.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

^,r,6(^.  :  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards^^ 

Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations  by 

J,  P.\RN.\KD  Davis.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.r.  6rf. 

Vashtl  and~Esther.     By  Belle'  of  The  World.     Cr.  tivo.  cjoth^gs^^ 
VizeteTly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each. 

The  Scorpion:   A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Frontispiece.       |         The  Lover's  Progress. 
With  Zola  in  England:  A  Story  of  Exile.     With  4  Portraits. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  bs. 

Bluebeard:    An  Account  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rals ;  with  a  Summary  of  various 
Tales  and  TiaUltions.     With  9  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gu.  net.      , 

VVade   (Claude   F.).— Exmoor   Streams:    Notes  and  Jottings,  with 

Practical  Hints  for  Anglers.    With  16  Full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  SJ.  net. 

Wagner  (Leopold).— How  to  Qet  on  the  5tage,   and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. .. 

\Valford's"CountjrFamilies   of    the  United   Kingdom   (1903). 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education  &c.,  of  more  th.an  '^'"^o  ^/'^''"f  "^7'^^^^^^ 
Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  1  o«n 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  Svo.  clotn  gilt.  sos. ^ \.frfr">J"J,  ■ 

WallerTSTE^K^^^Sebastiani's  Secret.  Witu  9  Illusts._Cr.^vo,cl.,65. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.     With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  Nicolas.     Pott  Svo,  clolh,  giit  top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges.  3s.  not. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram.  6.r. 

WarderTTFIorence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6ii.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2j. 

A  Fiaht  to  a  Finislv     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  ^  „         1  .v   „;i.  .„„  <,■ 

The  Heart  St  a  Girl.     With  8  Illustrations  by  FRANCES  EWAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth^jjlrtop^fir^ 

Warman  (Cv).— The  Express  Messenger.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  bd. 
Warner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journeyr  Cr.Svo.  ci..6s. 
VVarrantTo  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.    2.r.            „..,.,..       ^           t  ,k„,i,'- «;„,,, 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Soots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  i^lizabetli  s  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  Seal.    2s. .. ~ 

W^ssermaimTLrriias).— The  Daffodils,  down  Svo.  clolh.  is.GcL^ 
WeatherrHowTo^Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORV.     With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6</. 

Webber  (Byron).^^Sport  and  Spangles.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2$. 
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Werner  (A.)-— Chapenga's  White  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Westbury   (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:   A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoriland.     Crown  gvo.  cloth,  js.  6d, • ^  ,     .. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.    Croc.-n  gvo,  cloth.  3J-.  6^.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 
As  a  Man  Sows.  I        As  Luck  would  have  It.    |        The  Sacred  Crescents. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret.    |        The  Old  Bank. 

Cro\vn  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6,i.  each. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him.    i    Nigel  Fortescue. 
For  Honour  and  Lite.  Ben  Cloujh.  i  Birch  Dene. 

Her  Two  Hiilions.  1    The  Old  Factory  (also  at  fiii.) 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff.         I    Sons  of  Belial. 
Wilh  the  Red  Eagie.  Strange  Crimes. 


The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Gueer  Race. 
Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 


A  Red  Bridal. 


Wheelwright  (E.  Gray).— A  Slow  Av/akening.     Crown  8vo,  65. 
Whishaw  (Fred.),  Novels  by. 

A  Forbidden  Name  :  A  Story  of  the  Court  of  Catherine  the  Great,    frown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  Cd. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j-.  each. 
Mazeppa.  |        Mear  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 


White  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  of  Selborne.      Post  8vo,  2s. 
Wilde   (Lady).— The  Ancient  Legends,    Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Williams  (W.  MattieuTF.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Meat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  dolh,  af.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  ot  Cookery.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child  Widow.     Post  Svo,  bds.,  2s. 
Wilis  (C.  J.K  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-^oing  Fcllo-w.    Crown  8vq.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  |  His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8vc,  cloHi,  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  239  Illustrations.    Crowa  8vo,  cloth  extra, /j.  6.V. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    With  si  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d. 

Common  Accidents:  Hcia?  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  ij.  j  cloth,  it^iid. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    ^Vith  35  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  64. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  Stories   by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 

•2S.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6i.  each. 

Cavalry  Life.  |     Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flatbaclf.  is. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Post  Svo,  boards,  is.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I        The  Englishman  ot  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology.     Post  Svo. cloth,  2j.  6<A 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ;  or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs.  Broadsides.  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  Willi 
over  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.      With  13  Illustrations  by 

J. Bernard  Partridge.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  is. 

Zola's  (Emile)  Novels.  Uniform  Edition.   Translated  or  Edited,  with 

Introductions,  by  ERNEST  A.  VrZETELLY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 


is  Masterpiece. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal:  Master  and  Man. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 
The  Dram-Shop. 


The  Fat  and  the  Thin,        |  Money. 

His  Excellency. 

The  Dream. 

The  Downfall. 

Doctor  Pascal. 

Lourdes.  \     Frultfulnesa. 

Rome.  I     Work. 

Paris.  1     Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  svo,  6d.  each. 

The  Dram-Shop.  ,      |        The  Downfall. 

With  Zola  In  Englan d .    By  Ernest  A.  Vizhtellv.   With  Four  Portraits.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  y.&<. 

♦ZZ'  (L.  Zangw^ill).~A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle.  Cr.8vo,i5.6i. 
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SOME   BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

The  St.  Martin's  Library.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  each;  leather,  3s.  net  each 

The  Woman  In  White.    By  Wilkif.  CollNS. 

AU  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    By  Sir  WALTER  BEE  ant. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  liy  CllAS.  Reade.    |    '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. '    By  Ch.  READE. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    By  ROBERT  LOUiS  STEVENSO.n. 

Tlio  Pocket  R.L.S,  :  Favourite  Passages  from  STEVENSON'S  Works. 

Hev.'  Arabian  Nights.     By  Robert  I.ouis  Stevensov.  |  The  Deemster.    Bv  Hai.l  Caine. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    By  Thomas  HARDV.  I  The  Life  of  the  Fields.    By  RICHARD  Jefferies. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Comp'ete  Angler.  I  Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Condensed  Novels. [The  Two  Scries  in  One  Volume.)    By  Bret  IIarte. 

The  Mayfafr  Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume, 


Ouips  and  Quiddities.    B\'  W.  D.  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  '  The  Times.' 

A  Journey  Round  My  Boom.  By  X.  de  M  aistre. 

Poetical  Ingenuities.    Bv  W.  T.  DOBSO.'^. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  I'lN-DEC. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    Bv  Sir  A   Helps. 

Social  Pressine.     !'.y  Sir  A.  HRI.I'.S. 

Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.   By  O  W.  HOLMES. 

Cuxiosities  of  Criticism.    By  II.  I.  lENNiNC.s. 

Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kh.mpt. 


Little  Essays :  from  Laml'.s  I.e.tteus. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  Larwoou. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.     By  Jacob  LarwouI). 
Ourselves.     By  H.  LYNN  Ltnton. 
Witch  Stories.     By  H.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.     By  R.  Macgrecor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.     By  W.  H.  MallocK. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  1'ennell. 
Pe2asu3  Re  saddled.     By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
The  Muses  of  Maylair.     By  H.  C.  Pennhll. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  William  Senior. 


The  Golden  Librarj'. 

Songs  for  Sailors.    Bv  ^^'.  C.  Bennett. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Bv  W.  Godwin. 
The    Autocrat    of    the   Breakfast    Table.       By 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  Edv.ard  Jespb. 
La  Mort  d'Arthur:   Selections  fron>  .MallorV. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  Bayard  Taylor. 


My     Library.      Printed  on  iaid  paper,  post  Svo,  lialf-Roxburghe,  2S.  6tl.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.                            I    Christie  Johnstone.    B\' Charles  Kfade. 
The  Dramatic  Essay.1  of  Charles  Lamb.                        Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Keade. 
Citation  of  William  Shakspeare.  W.  S.  I.andor.     '  


The  Pocket  Library.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 


Gastronomy.    By  Brillat-Savarin 
Robinson  Crusoe'.  Illnslr.itecl  hv  G.  CRUIKSHANK 
Autocra.tand  Professo'.     By  O. '\V.  Holmes. 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 
V.'hims  and  Oddities.     By  THOMAS  Hood. 
Leigh  Hunts  Ess,ays.    Edited  by  E.  OLLIHR. 
The  Barber's  Chair.     By  DOUGLAS  Jerrold. 


The  Essays  of  Elia.     By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
Anecdotes  of  tiie  Clergy.     Bv  lACOB  Larwood, 
The  Epicitrean.  &c.    By  THO.MAS  Moore. 
Plays  bv  Richard  Bkinsley  Sheridan. 
Gulliver  s  Travels.  &c.    By  Dean  Swift. 
Thomsons  Ses.sons.     Illustrated. 
White  s  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


The  Tents  of  Shem     By  Grani'  Allen. 

The  Orange  Girl.    By  Walter  Besant. 

All  Sorts  andConditionsof  Men.  Walt.  Besant. 

Children  of  Gibeon.    By  Walter  Besant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet-  Besant  and  Rice. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  BESA.NTand  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.     Besant  and  Rice. 

Shadow  o(  the  Sword.    By  R.  Buchana.-v. 

The  Deemster.    Bv  Hall  Caine. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    Bv  Hall  Caine. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.    By  Hall  Caini£. 

Antonina.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Armadale.    By  Wilkie  Collin.s. 

The  Moonstone.       By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Man  and  Wife.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  New  Magdalen.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 


Diana  Earrington.    By  B.  M.  Crokfr 

Joseph's  toat.    By  D.  Christie  MURRAY. 

Held  in  Eondase.    ByOuiDA. 

Moths.     Bj  OUIDA.         I      Puck.    ByOUIDA. 

Under  Two  Flags.     By  OUIDA. 

Strathmore.    By  Ouida. 

Peg  Wofflagton  :  and  Christie  Johnstone.        By 

Charles  Reade. 
The    Cloister   and    the    Hearth.    By  CHARLES 

Reade. 
Griffith  Gaunt.    By  Charles  Readr. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.   CHARLES  Reaue. 
Hard  Cash.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Foul  Play.    Bv  Charles  Reade. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    By  R.  L.  S'rE\  ENSfiN. 
The  Old  Factory.    Bv  William  Westall. 
The  Downfall.     Bv  EMILE   Zoi.A. 
The  Dram-Shop.     By  Emile  Zola. 


THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 


Library  Editions  of  Novels, many  Illu 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Barbara. 

A  Fight  with  Fate. 
A  Golden  Autumn. 
Mis  Crichtcn  sCreditor. 
The  Step-mother. 


■Valerie's  Fate 
A  Life  Interest. 
Mona  s  Choice. 
Bv  Woman's  Wit. 
The  Cost  of  Her  Pride. 

A  Missing  Hero. 
By  M.  ANDERSOiN.— Othello's  Occupation. 

By  a.  WEBB  APPLETON. 
Hash  Conclusions. 

By  EDWIN   L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician.    I  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ARTEMU5    WARD 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 


strated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  35.  6d.  each. 
By  F.   M.  ALLEN. -Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Phihstia.      |    Babylon.      The  Great  Taboo. 
Strange  Stories. 


For  Maimie  s  Sake, 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 


Dnmaresq  s  Daughter. 

Duchess  of  Powysland. 

Blood  Royal. 

I.  Greet  3  Masterpiece. 

The  Scallywag 

At  Market  'Value. 

Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  ROBERT  BARR 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.        {  A  Woman  Intervensa. 
From  Whose  Bourne.      I  Kevenge  I 


By  Celia  3  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraf t. 
In  Trafalgar  s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
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»  Bv  FRANK  BARRbiTT. 
Woman  of  lionBracelets.  I  Under  a  Strange  Mask, 
fettered  for  Life.  A  Missing  Witne.i5. 

The  Harding  Scandal.       |  Was  She  Justified? 
Bv    '  BELLE.'  — Vashtl  and  Esther. 
Dy  ARNOLD  BENNETT. 
The  Gates  of  Wrath.  r^.^n 

B'    Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 
Read  v.Money  Mortiboy 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

Bv  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  *  Conditions,  i  Armorel  of  Lyonerae 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
U-.icle  Jack.  I  HolyKosc 
World  Went  Well  Then. 
Cnildrfti  of  Gibeon. 
Kerr  Faulus. 
For  T.iitii  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Revolt  of  Man. 
The  EeU  of  St.  Paul  s 
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S.Katherines  by  Tower 

Verbena  Camellia,  &c. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

The  Rebel  Queen. 

Breams  of  Avarice. 

In  Deacon's  Orders. 

The  Master  Crn.ft6man. 

The  City  of  Refuse. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 
1  The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation 
Th-  C'.iarm. 

By  AMBROSE  BIBRCE— InMidst  of  Life. 
By  HAROLD  BIN'Dl-OSS.AinsUes  Ju  Ju. 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN. 
Dora  Myrl.  1  SMUelagh  and  Shamrock. 

By  PAUL   BOURQET.— A  Living  Lie. 
By  J.  D.  BRAY5HA\V.— siumBilhouettes. 

By  H.  A.  BRYDEN An  Exiled  Scot. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man.  ! 

M.artyrdom  of  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Evej. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Charlatan. 


The  New  Abelard. 
I/Tatt.    I    Rachel  Dene 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Liime. 
Wonaan  and  tlie  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 


R.  W.  CHAMBERS. -The  King  In  Yellow. 
By  J.   M.  CHAPPLE.— The  Minor  Chord. 
By   HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  8  Crime.    |    Tcemster.  |  Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE.— By  Rise  of  River. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE 

PaulFcrroll   I  Why  Paul  Ferioll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ANNE   COATES.--Ries  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  !  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  W'LKIE  COLLIN.S. 
Armadale.  1  AfterDark.    The  New  Magdalen. 


No  Name.    |  Autonina 
Basil.    I  Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  7 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
TheTwoDestinlea. 
■  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  ol  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others 

Tales  of  Our  Coast. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Blacksmltii  &  Scholar.    I  You  Play  me  False. 
The  Village  Comedy.        I  Midnight  to  Midni?ht. 
M.  J.   COLQUHOUN.-EveryIn-;h  Soldier. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham. 

By   E.H.COOPER.-GeoCory  llimilton. 
By   V.  C.  COTES.-Two  G;rls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  E.   CRADUOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN, 
Romances  of  tlie  Old  Seraglio. 


M. 


CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single  ? 

Two  Masters. 

In  theKingdom  of  Kerry 

Interference. 

A  Third  Person, 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

Miss  Balmaine's  Fast. 

Terence. 


By  B. 

Diana  BaT.ington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Pretty  riiss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jervls. 

Village  Talcs. 

Gome  One  Else.  |  Jason. 

Infatuation. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist  ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

H.  C.  DAVIDSON Mr.  Sadler  s Daughters. 

By  HARRY  OE  WINDT. 
True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN 


Tales  of  Trrror. 
Chronicles  of  Mic'ia'^l 
Danevitch.  IDetective. 
Tyler  Tatlock.  Private 


Man  from  Manchester. 
Records  of  Vincent  Trill 
The    Mvstory   of 

Jamaica  Terrace. 

Deacon  Brodle. 
By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Corcorans  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdleatone. 

By  S.   JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To  day.  I   Vernon's  Aunt. 
By  ANNIE    EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell.  I  A  Plajtir  Saint. 

By  G.  S.   EDWARDS.— Snazelleparilla. 

By  Q.  MANVILLE   FENN 
C used  by  a  Fortune      I   A  Fluttered  Dovecote 
The  Case  of  AUsa  Gray     King  of  ttie  Castle 


Comaiodore  Junk 
The  New  Mistress. 
Witness  to  the  Deed. 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 
Black  Blood. 
Doub'e  Cunning. 

By  PERCY   FITZGERALD. -Fatal  Zero 

By  Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER  FORBES. 
Dumb. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Mattpr  of  Ceremonies. 
The  Man  with  a  Shado  /t 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Storv  of  Antony  Grace. 
This'Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.  fn'n.'; 
A  W  Oman  Worth  V/in- 


Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle  s  Daughter. 


One  by  One. 

A  Dog  .ind  his  Shadow. 

A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother  s  Wife.      I  The  Lawton  Girl. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

AStrangeManuacript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder. 

By   PAUL   QAULOT.— The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


The  Golden  Shaft. 
Tlie  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 


Robin  Gray 
Loving  a  Dream. 
Of  High  Degree 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest 
By   E.    QLANVILLE. 
The   Lost  Heiress.  1  The  Golden  Rock. 

Fair  Colonist  |  Fcsslcker  |  Tales  from  the  Veld. 

By   E.    J.    GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  ALFRED  A.  GRACE. 
Tales  of  a  Dying  Race. 
CECIL   GRIFFITH. -Corinthia  Marazion 

By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 
A  Florida  Enchantment. 
Bv   BRET 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  W.ird  of  the  Go  den 
Gate.  I  Springs. 

A  Sappho  of  Green 
Co'.  StarboltUi  c  Client. 
fiiisv.  I  S.illy  Dows. 
Peli-ltinTOr  of  Anaret's. 
Tales  o/Trai;  and  T:>v:a 


HARTE. 

A    Prot  gie    of    Jack 
Clarence.        lUumltns 
Barker  3  LucU. 
Devils  Ford.       cel'ilrr. 
The  Crusade  ft  the  '  Ex- 
Three  Partners. 
Gabriel  C  )nrov. 
Kcw Condensed  Norsls 
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By  OWEN   HALL. 
Ths  Trac'i  of  a  Storm.    |  Jetsam. 

By  C05MO  HAMILTON. 
Glamour  of  ItnposElblfl.   |   Uirousfh  a  Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.        |   Dust. 
EUice  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
I'ortnne  spool. 


Beatrix  Kandolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Dls- 

appearanc!. 
Spectre  of  Camera. 


By  Sir  A.   HELPS.— Ivamde  Biron. 

By  I.   HENDERSON.— Asatba  Page. 

By  a.  A.   HENTY. 

Dorothy'8  Double.  |  The  Queen's  Cap. 

P.ujnb,  the  Juggler. 
HEADON  HILL — Zambra  the  Detective. 
By  JOHN    HILL.— The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIQHE   HOPKIN5. 
Twixt  Love  and  Dutv.  |  Nugenta  of  Carriconna, 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer.    |  Nell  Haffendea. 

VICTOR  HUGO The  Outlaw  of  Iceland. 

By  FERGUS  HUME. 

Lady  from  Nowhere.   I  The  Millionaire  Mystery 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERFORD. 


Marvel. 
Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
In  Durance  Vile. 
A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Patty. 
A  Ivlon'-al  atruRijle. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
T!ic  T.Mree  Graces. 


Professor  a  Experiment 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
A  Maiden  all  Pailorn. 
The  Coming  of  Ciiioe. 
Nor.'v  Crelna. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
April  s  Lady. 
Peters  Wife. 
Lovice. 


By  Mrs.  ALFRED   HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.         I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.         |  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINQ.-A  Drawn  Game. 
By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sacs  Gene. 

By  ADAM  LI  LBURN.  a  Tragedy  in  Marble 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 
Khoda  Roberts.  |  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY. -Gideon  rieyce. 

By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball 
Under  which  Lord? 
■  My  Love  I '      |    lone. 
Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundas. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Everton. 
Rebel  of  the  F.amily. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 


A  Fair  Saxon 
Llnley  Rochford. 
Bear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola      |      Mononia. 
Waterdale  Nelghboars. 
My  Enemy's  Daachter. 
Miss  Ml8anthrop3. 

By  JUSTIN  H 
A  London  Legend.  |  The  Royal  Christopher 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow.  |  Phantastes. 

W.   H.   MALLOCK.-The  New  RepubUc 
P.&V.  MARGUERiTTE.-The Disaster. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  an  Iron  Grip. 
Dr.  Eumsey's  Patient. 
TheVoice  of  theCharmer 
An  Adventuress. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
This  Stage  of  Fools.       |  Cynthia. 

By  EDMUND  MITCHELL 
The  Lone  Star  Rush. 


Do.nn.i  QuijTote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Riddle  Ring. 

The  Three  Disgraces. 

McCarthy. 


I  On  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
I  Ihe  Siren. 
I  The  Way  of  a  Won;.-i3. 
I  A  Son  of  Ishmael. 
I  The  Blue  Diamond. 


By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  |  The  King  a  Assegai. 

LuckofOerardRldgelev.  I  Eensh.  Fanning'sQuest. 
The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blaoh'.and, 
By  Airs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Eatherconrt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Bobin  Hood.    |    G.ilden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  |  Young  Loohlayar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 


BobMartin's  Little  Girt 
Time's  Revenses. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  C.xpfnl  o'  Nails. 
Tales  In  Prose  &  Verse 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
This  Little  World. 
His  Own  Ghost. 
Cliurch  of  Huinanity 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Val  Strange.   |  Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nators. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  V/ay  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 
The  Bi.'ihops'  Bible.  1  Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By  HUME   NISBET.-- BallUp  r 
By   W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Bellew. 

Miss  Wentworth  s  Idea. 
By  Q.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift.  1  Love's  Depths. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT—The  Sorceress. 
By  OUIDA. 
Held  in  Bondage.  In  a  Winter  City. 

Strathmore.  |  Chandos.  |  Friendship. 
Under  Two  Flags. 


Idalia.  [Gage. 

Ce-jil      Castlemaine  s 
Trieotrin.      |    Puck. 
Folio  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
P.i-.ca'rel.      |    Hlgna. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 


Moths.       I    Ruffino. 

Plpistrello.  I  Ariadaa. 

A  Village  Commune. 

Bimbi.       |    Wanda. 

Frescoes.   I    Otbmar. 

In  Maremma. 

Byrlin.        |  Gnilderoy. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Two  Offenders. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  £«id  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massinstberd.       The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
The  Family  Scapegrace  I   Holiday  Tasks. 


For  Cash  Only. 
The  Buiat  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
Sunny  Storioo. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
A  Modern  Dick  Whit- 
tington. 


A  'JoaaJy  Family. 
Leas  BUck  than  We're 

Palated. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
Mvstery  of  Miroridge. 
High  Spirlts.iBy  Proxy. 

By  WILL  PAYNE — Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 

Christina  Chard.  |  Nulma.  |  Madams  Izan. 

'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 

By    E.   C.   PRICE. -Valentlaa. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE 


Peg    Woffington ;     and 

Christie  Johnstone, 
Hard  Cash. 
Cloister  &  the  Hearth. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The    Course    of    True 

Love  ;      and    Single- 
heart  &  Doubleface. 
Auto'oiography     of     a 

Thief;     Jack    of    aU 

Trades ;    A  Hero  and 

a  Martyr  ;    and  The 

Wandering  Heir. 

By  FRANK  RICHARDSON. 
The  Man  who  Lost  His  Past. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  A  Rich  Man's  Daughter, 


GritEth  Gaunt. 
Love  Little,  Love  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Y'rself  in  His  Place 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
The  Jilt,  &  otherStorie.s; 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana ;     and    Bible 
Characters. 
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By  AMELIE   RIVES. 

Barcftra  Dcnug.  |  Mtriel 

_  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    |  Woman  in  the  Dirk 

J.  KUNCIMAN — Skippers  luad  Bhellbacks 
By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
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Round  the  GalicT  Tire 
In  the  Middle  Witch. 
On  the  Fot'sle  Head 
A  Voyage  to  ths  Cape. 
Booi:  for  the  Eainmock 
Mysteryof  'Ocean  Star 
Jenny  Haplowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tnnnels 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Aione  onWldeWide  Sea. 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Kan  ? 
Good  Ship  ■Mohock.' 
The  ConTict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 


The  Death  Ship. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL.-Drlftof  Fate 

By  HERBERT   RUSSELL.    Tree  Blue. 

BAYLE   5T.  JO  H.N. -A  Levantine  Family 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endicotfs  Experiment. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
By  M.  P.  SHIEL.-The  Purple  Cloud. 
By  QEORQE  R.  5IM5. 

Dagonet  Abroad.  |  In  London's  Heart 

Once^Upon  a  Christmas  1  Mary  Jajie's  Memoirs 


Mary  Jane  Married. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
I  A  Blind  Marriage. 


Time. 
Without  the  Limelight. 

Rogues  and  Vicabond*.  . „_  „ 

Eiographs  of  Babylon. 
_.  By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

without  Love  or  Licence.  I  The  Outsider. 
The  Master  01  Rathkelly.     Beatrice  &  Benedick 
Long  Odds.  I  A  Kacing  Eubbcr. 

By  J.  MOYR  SMITH. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.        i  A  Minion  of  the  Moon 
ihe  Grey  Monk.  I  Secret  Wyvern  Towers. 

ThaKasterof  Trenan'ie  !  The  Doom  of  Siva 
The  Web  o;  Fate.  [  As  It  was  Written! 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 
Her  Ladyship. 
By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Master  of  St. Benedict's 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
In  race  of  the  World. 
Orchard  Dainercl 


TheTremlettDiamonds 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
A  Proctor  s  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
Bonni*  Ma.j5ie  Lauder. 
Mary  Unwin. 


Iilrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.-Dorlsandl 

By  R-   STEPHENS.-The  Cruciform  Mark 

PhiK^^,^-   NEILSON  STEPHENS. 

Philip  Wlnwood. 

R.   A.  STERNDALE.-The  Afghan  Knife 

R.   L.  STEVENSON.-The  Suicide  Club  ' 

By  FRANK  5TOCKTON. 

The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS.-The  Sirens  Web. 
Th.v   u^l,  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

TheVioUn.Player.  |    In  a  Cathedial  City. 


By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS 

Like  Ships  upon  Sea.      I  Mabel  s  Progress. 
Anne  Fumess.  | 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

The  W^y  we  Live  Now.  |    Scarboroagh's  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  The  Land  Leaguers. 

Marion  Fay.  | 

By   IVAN  TURGENIEFP,  &c. 

stones  from  Foreign  Novelists 

By  MARK  TWAIN- 

Choice  Works.  1  Puddnhead  Wilson. 

Library  of  Humour.         I  The  Gilded  Age. 
The  Innocents  Abroad.    Prince  and  the  Pauper 
Eonghlng  It ;    and  The  |  Life  on  the  Missiisimn! 


Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tiamp  Abroad. 
IheAmericau  Claimant. 
AdventuresTomSa-wyer 
Tom  Sav/yer  Abroad. 
Tom  Sawyer.  Detective 


The    Adventures    of' 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

A  Yankee  at  the  Court 
oi  King  Arthur. 

Stolen  V/iiite  Elephant. 

£l.CCO,0O0B.iuk-note. 


A  Double-barrelled  Detectivs  Story. 
C.  C.  F.-TYTLER.— Mistress  Juditii. 
^  ^       By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

whatshe CameThrou^h  ,  Mrs    Carmiohaels  God- 


desses. 
Rachel  Langton. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A  Youn^  D'-ftgon. 
UPWARD. 


Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosta 
Tlie  ilacdoaald  Lass. 
Witch-Wife.  |  Sapphira 
By  ALLEN 
The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

A  Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion.  |    The  Lovers  Progress 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 
Joan,  the  Curate.  |    A  Fight  to  a  Finish. 

By    CY    VVARMAN.-Expre.iI,l3S3«naer 

Bv  A.  WERNER. 

Chapenga's  White  Man. 

By  WILLIAM  WE5TALL 


For  Honour  and  Life. 
AWome,a  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Finches  of  SnuS. 
Kigel  Fcrtr^ocne. 
Birth  Dene. 
The  Phantom  City. 
A  Queer  Eace. 
Ben  Clough. 


The  Old  Factory. 
Red  Jvyvington. 
Ea'ph  Norbreck's  T;  uit 
Tnist-money. 
Sons  of  Belial. 
Roy  oi  Roy's  Cjurt. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal. 
Sti-ange    Crimes    (True 
S'oriest. 

By  ATHA   V/ESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilt/>n  Fembrook. 

By  FRED  WHISHAW. 

A  Forbidden  Name. 

By  C.   J.  WILLS.— An  Easy-going  Fellow. 
By  JOHN  STRANGE  V/INTER. 

Cavalry  Life  ;  and  Regimental  Legends 
.^,     ^  By  E.   ZOLA. 

Th^  Joy  of  Life.  |     His  Masterpiece. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Abbe  Moarefs  Transgression. 
The  Ccuqneiitof  Plassans.  |   Germinal. 
Tr.»  Honour  of  the  Army. 
The  Downfall.  1  His  Excellency. 

The  Dream.     I  Money.      The  Dram-Shop. 
Dr.  Pascal.       |  Lourdes.    Rome   |   Paris.  |  Work 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin       I  Fruitfulncss.    |   Truth.' 
By    'ZZ.  '—A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 
Artemo*  Ward  Complete. 

„  ,.,  ^^y  '^''rs.  ALEXANDER. 

S^fH'^l'*'°'' *''''>*'  I  ■^  I-ife  Interest. 
vL?.!.^*'?;   .  Mona's  Choice. 

Valerie  >  Fate.  j  By  Woman  s  Wit, 

«.»U.??l.«^nicL^S^^'^  ^^^^^^' 


Phlllstla.     I     Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Shem 
Ths  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq  3  Danght'-r. 
Duchess  of  PowysUiid. 
Blood  RoyaL         (plecs. 
Ivan    Gleet's    Mas!.er- 
The  S.-allvwa-r. 
Thi3  Mortal  Coil. 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Scaled  Order*. 
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Two-Shilling  Hovei^s— continued. 
BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Lite. 
Little  Lady  Lluton. 
Between  Ltfe  &  Death. 
Sin  of  Olga  Zasaoaiich 
Folly  Monisou. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honeat  Davie. 
A  Prodigal  8  Progress. 

Bv  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE 

ReaSyMoney  Mortiboy  I   By  Cellas  Arbour, 


Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeanc". 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford.  &c. 
Womano'  IronBracets 
The  Hardini?  Scandal. 
A  Missing;  Witness. 


Mv  Little  Oirl 
With  Harp  and  Crown,  l 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Uonks  of  Thelema.  i 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All   Sort!    and    Condi     The  Bell  of  St.  Pauls 


Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Tae  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafaliar  s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 


tlons  of  Men. 
The  Captains   Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Eerr  Paulus. 
For  Fait'i  and  Freedom. 
T  >  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S.Katherlne'3  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queea. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 

Avarice. 
The  Revolt  of  Mn. 
In  Deacon  s  Orders. 
The  C  ity  of  Refuge. 


By  AMBROSE   BIERCE. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK   BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  No  man  s 

Savage  Life.  I      Land. 

BY   BRET  HARTE. 


Flip.  I    Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
V/ard  of  Golden  Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 
The  New  Abelard. 
The  Heir  of  Liuue. 
Woman  and  the  M.-vn. 
Rachel  Dene.    |      Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Callfomian  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  ROBERT 

Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  |  The  Deemster. 
A  Sou  of  Hagar.  | 

By  Commander  CAAIERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the    Black  Prince.' 

By   KAYDEN   CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  /.RCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  FerroU. 
Why  Paul  FerroU  Killei  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Eouls.  1    The  Red  Sultan. 

VVILKIE   COLLINS. 


By 

Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 

Mo  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Maijdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Liestinies. 

The  Uaaiited  Hotel. 

A  iiosue  a  Lifa. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  Wliite. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daushter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No  I  ■ 
The  Evil  Gouius. 
Little  Hovels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy, 
■ifou  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scliolai 
Frances. 


Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Mid 

night. 
A  Fight  ■with  Fortune. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  o(  a.  Fair  Rebel. 
By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. -Tales  of  the  Ca  iph. 
By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville.       |  ViUaare  Tales  and  Jungle 


Diana  Barrington. 
•To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person. 


I       Tragedies. 

I  Two  Masters. 

<   Mr.  Jervis. 

I  The  Re,%l  Lady  HllJa 

Married  or  Single  ? 
I   Interference. 


By  ALPHONSF.   DAUDET, 

The  Evangelist :  or,  I'ort  Salvaiiou. 

By   DICK  DONOVAN 


la  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  I 
Wanted  1 
Who    Poisoned     Hetty 

Duncan  7 
Man  irom  Manchester. 
A  Detectives  Triunphs  ! 
Tbe  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
The  Chronicles  oi  Michael  Danevitch. 

Bv   Mrs.  ANNIE    EOWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.         I  Archie  Lovell. 

By   EDWARD   EQGLESTON. 
r.oxy. 

By  a.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mialress.  I  The  Tiger  Lilv. 

Vi^itness  to  the  Djed.        |  The  White  Virgin. 

Bv  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  '  Second  Mrs.  TiUotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  i  Seventy  -  five    Brooke 

Polly.  j      Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  !  The  Lady  of  Brantom* 

By   P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secjets. 

■      E.  FRANCILLON. 

'   Kin,'  or  Knave? 


R. 


By 

Olympic.  ; 

One  bv  One. 
A  Real  Qu-jea. 
Queen  COiJhetua. 

By    HAROLD 
Seth's  Brother  s  Wife.    ! 

Prefaced   by  Sir 
Pandurang  Ilaii. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
A  Strange  Manuscrir  t. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Romaticcs  of  the  Law. 

Rop^s  of  Sand. 

A  Djg  and  his  Shadow 

FREDERIC. 

The  Law  ton  6  rl. 

BARTLE   FRERE. 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

V/hat  will  World  Say  ? 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Gveen. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

A  He.art  s  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

Bv  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
James  Du"ke.  .  „ 

By   ERNEST  GLANVILLE 
The  Lost  Heiresi.  I   The  Fossicfeer. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  I  ,     „ 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING   GOULD 

RedSp"lder.  I  Bve. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  the  Forest 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Gulden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heaits  Deiight 
Biood-Money. 


(" 


i 

V 
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Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindester  a  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— fo;iiin«^(<. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 

Everj-day  Papers. 

By  THOMAS   HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 

Carth. 

£llice  Qneutin. 

lortune  a  Fool. 

Uise  Cadogua. 

Dust 

Beatrix  Randolph 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Rnjttb  the  Juggler. 

By   HEADON   HILL. 

Zambra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 

Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOCY. 

The  Lover  s  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE   HOOPER 

Ihe  Houie  of  Raby. 

By  Mrs.   HUNGERFORD 


Lady  Veniei  s  Flight. 
Tijeked-Kouse  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Unsat'.3f.-ictory  Lover. 
Lady  Patty. 
Nora  Creina. 
Professor's  Experiment. 

ALFRED   HUNT. 

I  The  Leaden  Casket. 


A.  llaiden  all  Forlorn 

In  Dii.'Ance  Vile. 

Marv.-l. 

A  M.jr.tal  struggle. 

A  Modern  Circe. 

Ariiislady. 

Peter  s  Wife. 

By  Mrs. 
Tljit  Other  Person 
Sell  Condemiied. 

By  MARK    KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Fact'  aud  Pictiops. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 

A  Drawn  Game.  1  Passion  s  slave. 

•The    Wearing    of  the    Bell  Barry. 
Grceo.'  | 

By  EDMOND   LEPELLETIER 

Madame  Sans-Gene. 

By  JOHN   LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By   E.  LYNN   LINTON. 


Patricia  Kemball. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
paston  Carew. 
■  My  Love  I ' 


The  A'.oiieuieut  of  Leri 

Danda.?. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
?owin;  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
DuJcie  Everton. 


McCarthy. 

Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Atiiens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season, 

The  Dictator. 
,  Red  Diamonds. 
I  The  Kiddie  Ring. 


With  a  Silken  Thread 

By   HENRY   W.    LUCY.. 

Gideon  Fiovce. 

By  JUSTIN 

Dear  LauV  liisda-n. 
Waterdale  Neivhtours 
My  Enemy's  Daughter 
A  Fiir  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Camiola 

By   HUGH   MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONAl.D. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES   MACDONELL. 

Qaaker  Cousins. 

By  W.    H.    MALLCCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  BRANDHR  MATTHnVvS 

A   Stcret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 


MEADE. 


By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  Airs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK 


BtoriesWeird  and  Won- 
derful. 
The  Dead  Man  s  Secret. 


From  the  Bosom  at  tba 
Deep. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE   MURRAY. 


A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  SlnguUr. 
Bob  Martin  s  LittleGirl. 
Time  s  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Desp.'>ir. 
A  Capful  o'  Naila 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph  s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange.  |  Hearts. 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

The  Way  of  the  World 

Cynic  Fo"  tune. 

A  Life  s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

By  MURRAY   and   HERMAN, 

One  Traveller  Returns.  ,  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias.  | 

By   HUME   NISBET. 
BailUpl'  1  Dr.Bernard  St. 'Vincent. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann  3  |  Billy  Ballew. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gilt. 

A  Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 

The  Primrose  Path.  I      England. 

By   OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  F'ags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Naprasine. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship 


Two  Lit. Wooden  Shoes 
Moths. 
Bimbl. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Wanda 
Othmar 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 
RufEno. 
Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Two  OHen  ^eis. 
Ouida's   Wisdoiu,    Wit, 
acd  Pat.Tos. 


By   ftlARGARET  AGNES   PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL    PRAEU. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 

The  Sou!  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Oat  aw  an'!  lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss 

Christina  CUird.  | 

By  JAAIES   PAYN. 


Bent!n?k  £  Tutor. 

Murf  h'  s  Master. 

A  Cji.n:y  F.\mi:y. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil  s  Tryst. 

The  ClyJarda  of  CI y if e. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter  B  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humoroiu  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits 

Carlyo.T  s  Year. 

Fiom  Er.ile. 

For  C.\ah  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


The  Talk  ol  the  Town. 
Eolidav  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  T:  e.uiure. 
V/hat  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  At(i?ut. 
Glow-worm  T.iles. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Snany  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  M.issingberd. 
A  Woman  s  Veuyeante. 
The  Family  Scapegract. 
Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 
Like  Father.  Like  Son. 
Married  BmeRth  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  B)ack  than  We  re 

Painted. 
Some  Private  Views 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The    Myate.y   of    Mir- 

bridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  tiie  Blood. 


A  Trying  Patient. 

By  RICHARD    PRVCE. 

Utis  Mt>L.v«li  s  Ailti.;tia:ii. 


\ 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— coniwtieJ. 

By  CHARLES   READE. 

-      -    ■     -K  Terrible  Temptation. 
Foul  Play. 


It  l!  Never  Too  Late  to 

Mend.  w 

Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put    Yourself    In    His 

Place 
Love  Me   Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The  Cloister   and    the 

Hearth. 
Course  of  True  Love 
The  JUt. 
The  Autobiography  of 

a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J 

Weird  Stories. 
Fairv  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 
Garden  Party. 

\v. 


The  Wandering  Hsir. 

Hard  Cash. 

Singlehea.rtand  Double- 
face. 

Good  Stories  of  Man  and 
other  Animals. 

Pee  Wofflngton. 

Grifath  Ganct. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

H.   RIDDELL. 

The  Uninhabited  House . 
The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Gardens. 
The  Nun  3  Curse. 
Idle  Tales. 


By  F. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.     | 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL 


ROBINSON. 

I  The  Woman  in  the  Dark 


nound  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fok  sle  Ilead. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Ham- 
mock. ,    ^. 

The  Mystery  of  the 
•  Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlo'Re. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
Good  Ship   '  Mohock.' 
Tiie  Phantom  Death, 
la  He  the  Man  7 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Tea. 
The  Last  Entry. 

RUSSELL. 


By  DORA 

A  Country  Sweetheart. 
By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 

Gasliajit  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS 

The  Ring  o  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To  day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Titkletop's  Crime. 

Mv  Two  Wives.  „_ 

By   HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence.     The  Plunger 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.        Long  Odda. 
The  Master  of  Kathke Uy. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron 

Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop. 
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